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ERE’S the proper “‘medicine”’ for high- 

_ B flying ducks and geese and other sky- 
scrapers... US Heavies. These powerful, 
long-range shells ‘‘fold ’em up” at unbe- 
lievable distances. With Ajax Heavies or 
Climax Heavies, you don’t wait for the 
high-flyers to come down... you bring 
them down. 

Ajax Heavies are “‘packed with the power 
of the thunderbolt.’’ They give you added 
yards of effectiveness .. . added range that 
means a clean kill, instead of a clear miss, 
at long distances. Veteran gunners say that 
they have never seen a standard-length 
shell with a longer reach. 

Climax Heavies are the ‘‘ Ajax Heavies”’ 
of long-range loads in the moderate-price 
class. They’re lightning-fast . . . loads of 


7 
st 


\US Heavies 


power that deliver a smashing pattern at 
extreme ranges. 

At their price, it is difficult to find an- 
other shell of equal speed, reach and killing 
power. 

Test US Heavies in your own gun...in 
your own way. You'll quickly see why 
these long-range shells mean better gun- 
ning and fewer empty game bags. 
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Unirep States CARTRIDGE Co. 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, San Francisco; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia; Merchants Hardware Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, 

Canada. 
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Ajax Heavies— Black paper case; high, 

rugged brass base; progressive-burning, 

smokeless powder; 12, 16, and 20 gauges 

. ‘‘packed with the power of the 
thunderbolt. ’’ 





CLIMAX and 
DEFIANCE LOADS 


For general use in the field, for trap and 
Skeet shooting, the US Line offers you 
two good shells... two mighty good 
shells as follows: 

Climax—A stalwart, medium-priced 
shell for all-round use. Bulk or dense 
smokeless powder. All gauges including 
-410 ... and as reliable as an old hunt- 
ing dog. 

Defiance—A high-grade, smokeless 
shell at a low price. 12, 16 and 20 
gauges . . . loads for Skeet, trap and 
field use. The shell they’re all shooting. 











SHOT-SHELLS 


A load for every purpose—A shell for every purse 








Climax Heavies— Red paper case; gen- 

erous brass base; progressive -burning, 

smokeless powder; 10, 12, 16, 20, and 

-410 gauges (with choice of Oval, Herco 
or DX in 12 gauge). 
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OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 
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What goes into your shot-shells? 


BVIOUSLY, what goes into your shot-shells 

determines their performance. The components 
required to make shotgun shells are by no means 
merely the tangible materials—shot, wads, powder, 
percussion cap and case. Even more important than 
the components are those intangible elements of ex- 
perience and skill of employes, the knowledge of 
ballistic engineers, and the integrity and intelligence 
of the manufacturers. 

We propose to outline in a series of advertisements 
—(this is the first)—the intangible but all-important 
elements determining the quality of the powder in 
the shells you buy. We shall take you, with the 
camera’s assistance, through the laboratories of the 
du Pont Company. In these visits you may see how 
carefully the ultimate performances of 
du Pont Smokeless Shotgun Powders are 
definitely insured before they leave our 


powder mills, see how uniformity is guaranteed. 

Du Pont powders are used by all of the principal 
ammunition manufacturers. They have selected 
du Pont powder because its ballistic qualities con- 
tribute so largely to the superiority of the ammuni- 
tion, and the consequent success of its users. To 
maintain these standards of excellence, the ammu- 
nition companies will continue to load those powders 
ensuring the best ammunition possible for a specified 
purpose. 

The du Pont Company, with its experiences of 126 
years and its present resources, can supply to ammuni- 
tion companies the type and quality of powders re- 
quired to maintain the reputation of ammunition 
manufacturers and the confidence of the shooters. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 
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THE PFLUEGER \ 


LAPAC | 


Trade- Marks Reg. 
U.S. Patent Office 













Patent Nos 
14507 38— 1639629 
Other Patents 
Pending 

















No. 1660—Size 6-0 


sy $7500 


Finest Reel for Salt Water Fishing 


HE is the latest achievement of the Pfluegers—the third generation of special- 
ists in the fine art of building the best for sportsmen in fishing reels. The 
ATLAPAC is supreme in its class—the very finest that has ever been offered for salt 
water fishing, and carries our No-Time-Limit Guarantee. 






Pflueger 
ADAMS 
Reel 


Its new features and superfine construction will appeal to those who want the best 
that modern skill can produce. Only highest quality materials are used—genuine hard- 
rubber, phosphor bronze, nickel silver, etc.—all selected with a view to their wear- 
ing qualities and well-known resistance to the corrosive action of salt water. 





Trade-Marks Reg.U.S 









Designed for taking all salt water game fish, especially Swordfish, Sailfish, Tar- Patent Office. Patent Nos Fo 
14507 38—1639629. Other 
pon, Tuna, Barracuda and others. Patents Pending. 
: No 2160—Size 0-0 4 
Pflueger ADAMS Reel ee 
ueger ee Y 
een 4 Mail 
While the Pflueger Adams Reel does not have all the special features found in the oy | y “si 
Atlapac, it is the same size and embodies the same fine qualities and careful con- Fprivect® i y the 
struction, and is also designed for. the salt water fishing mentioned above. iainc FACKIE Lh ff Coupon 
Ag BE \ Y THE 


Ask your dealer to show you samples and description of the Pflueger Atlapac and 
Adams Reels. If he is unable to do so, write us direct for illustrated, descriptive 


circular. 
Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
—will be sent free on re- 
quest. It is filled with 
interesting facts about 


¥“ ENTERPRISE 
MEG. CO. 
Dept.O.L.R.-11, Akron, Ohio 


Gentlemen:—Please send me, 
free of cost, your Pocket Catalog 
No. 148. 


aie “FEEW~G fish and fishing. Many } 
varieties of fresh and P 
salt water game fish de- 7 Name-.--- Ses 
scribed. Presents the 
SI, I8 Ig leading articles of 7 
Leaders imce 0 Paueger Tackle. 44 gdress a — 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY, Akron, Ohio Dept.O.L.R.-11 E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States Jf Lae Lae Pe aes 











Eastern Canada 


| contains myriads of beautiful sites 
for woods cabins, sportsmen’s clubs 


and summer resorts. We have many 


listed, from a few aeres to thou- 
sands, with and without buildings, 
| at prices to suit. Write us your 


desires, we'll gladly submit some- 
thing to please you. 
Our business is our hobby. Ask us any 


question you like about hunting and | 
fishing in Canada. 


The SPORTSMEN’S BUREAU 
513 Keefer Bldg., Montreal 








ELEPHANT BUFFALO 


SAFARILAND LIMITED 


(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 


Nairobi Kenya Colony 
British East Africa 


OUTFIT BIG GAME 
EXPEDITIONS 


By special appointment to H. 
. H. the Duke of York 


Write for pamphlet which gives full 
information 


RHINO LION 

















Black Bass 


Bass ‘Craft: 


Sheridan R. Jones 

Black Bass and Basscraft 
men have for years been 
The following list of 


is the volume which fisher- 
asking Mr. Jones to write. 
chapter headings gives a_ hint 
of the book’s broad scope and its thorough treatment 
of the black bass—his life habits and the best methods 
of catching him 

This well illustrated 
to-date and authoritative 
game fish, is elaborately 


200-page volume, the most up- 
study of America’s favorite 
printed and bound by one of 


the country’s leading book publishers. It bears the 
highest grade of cloth cover, with gold on the back 
and side. It is the most practical as well as_ the 
most expensively printed volume for those who love the 


fighting bass. Price—$3.00 


ORDER FROM 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP | 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


| deer 


| 
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Where. 


To Go, 








lach letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 





Please Be Definite 

UR Where-To-Go Department is operated 

thru the assistance of many hundred pub- 
lic-spirited each familiar with a 
certain country. These experts 
from our readers 
districts in which they 
Consequently, in order to deter- 
to whom your inquiry 
is essential that it be 
preferably dealing with 
or, better, with 


sportsmen, 
section of the 
personally reply to 
with regard to the 
specialize. 


letters 


staff member 
forwarded, it 
as to territory, 
than a single 
one locality or county. 

It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the ‘“‘best’’ general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we ren- 
der a elsewhere obtainable when 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which our 
ask us. The thoroness and value 
of the service we can give you is in direct pro- 
portion to the definiteness of question. 
Please make your inquiry as specific as pos- 
sible and give us plenty of time in which to 
secure the desired data. 


mine the 
hould be 
definite 


not more state 


service not 


readers may 


your 











Duck Hunting in Saskatchewan 
W. E. S., MINNESOTA:—You can get the 


very best available, unspoiled wildfowl shooting 
in the whole world in the Province of Saskatche- 
wan. We are in the heart of the nesting and 


brooding grounds and the supply is particularly 
plentiful this year. You enquire about the eastern 
part. It’s no good compared to farther west. Of 
course to get the good shooting you must go to 
the less frequented piaces and those that are not 
too accessible. 

I have already advised one party of Ameri- 
cans to go to Rush Lake and its vicinity. If you 
will procure a railroad map of Saskatchewan you 
will find the town of Morse about 50 miles west 
of Regina. Right in south of Morse and Herbert 
are a string of lakes, Rush Lake being the larg- 
est. It does not show much on the map but there 
is a long string of marshy lakes. 

Then you are right in the midst of a duck 
lake region and one of the very best. Good roads, 
dirt, no concrete. Prairie country. You will see 
by the map many other lakes and of course you 
can take your choice after exploring. 

For real sport boats and decoys are a necessity. 
In my estimation the puddle shooting is the bunk. 
Goose shooting is fait in the same locality but 
farther north and west it’s the best. 

Chickens and partridge are closed this year. 
No trouble motoring thru this country in October. 
I could tell you of much better shooting grounds 
that are not so easily available and consequently 
not over-patronized but I am sure that the region 
suggested will meet with your approval.—E.° R. 
Trippe. 

Deer and Ducks in Mississippi 

W. C., ILLINOIS:—Your letter addressed to 
Outdoor Life has been referred to me for atten- 
tion and in reply permit me to state that there 
are but two regions in Mississippi in which both 
and ducks are found. They are the Delta 
section and in the southwest corner of the state. 

Deer were fairly plentiful in the Delta section 
of this state until the devastating floods of 1927, 


which overflowed all the swamps in which they 
roamed and perhaps 90 per cent of them were 
drowned and the remaining 10 per cent were 


driven out and of course many of them were 
killed. You will find plenty of ducks in season 
on the lakes in the Delta but of course they do 
not stay at one place all the time, and it will be 
necessary for you to do a little prospecting for 
ducks when you get into this part of the state. 
Have had some experience in and around Glen 
but am sure that there are other sections nearby 


that are as good or better. 


The following printed 
letters are samples of the hundreds that go thru this department each month. Be specific 


in all inquiries 


If I get off on a hunting trip this season I 
think I will go down on the coast between New 
Orleans, La., and Bay St. Louis, Miss. I have 
never been in this section to hunt but am reliably 
informed that ducks are unusually plentiful, with 
some deer, and occasionally you will find a few 
turkeys in this country. There are quite a few 
deer in Pearl River swamp, which is the boundary 
line of Mississippi and Louisiana for about 75 
or 100 miles, and I think this is the best place 
to hunt in Mississippi for deer and turkeys; and 
the ducks are just a little below, on the coast and 
around the lakes. You will find plenty of ducks 
I think in the Delta as they were not affected 
by the overflow, but deer are scarce. 

Don’t get the idea that any place in Mississippi 
is a hunter’s 


paradise but you will find some 
game in the regions listed above.—V. O. Camp- 
bell. 


Did Our Service Please Him? 

WHERE-TO-GO-DEPARTMENT:—I wrote 
your department last May for information about 
the country north of Moosehead Lake, Maine, and 
its possibilities for good trout fishing, and wish 
to thank you for the fine service that was given 
me. 

My letter was referred to Mr. Arthur Mac- 
dougall, Jr., from whom I received several inter- 
esting and helpful letters of information L 
stopped off for an hour or so on my way back 
from the trip and had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Macdougall and thanking him personally 
for ais help. 

Our trip was a wonderful success in every way. 
The weather was perfect for the entire trip 
and what was most important, we caught trout 
—plenty of them and big ones too. 

In four days of fishing four of us caught well 
over 300 trout, all of which were taken on flies 
and immediately returned to the water with the 
exception of forty which we brought home with us 
and a dozen or so that we ate. Most of the trout 
caught averaged a pound, none were under 10 
inches and several weighed up to 2% pounds. 

The region visited was the country and lakes 
around Caucomgomac Lake, where we made our 


headquarters in one of the bunk houses owned 
by the Great Northern Paper Company, who I 
might say treated us splendidly and gave us 
valuable information and all the possible ‘‘breaks” 


to make our stay enjoyable. 

The most productive pool we struck was what 
is known as Poland Dam Pool at the foot of 
Poland Lake. Here they bit for three hours 
nearly as fast as we could throw a fly to them, 
and doubles were very common. 

All in all our trip was wonderful and we are 
all anticipating our next trip to the north woods 
which will be next June some tme.—Lenox B. 
Putnam. 


Prairie Chicken in Nebraska 


M. J. W., KANSAS:—Since the advent of the 
automobile chicken hunting is not so very gooc 


even in the sandhills of Nebraska. Your besv 
bet, I believe, will be Cherry County. Go there 
by way of Woodlake, Nebraska, on the North 
Western. This is also the best route by auto. 

If you are a stranger in the sandhill country 
you may need a guide. Write... . . Woodlake, 
Nebr. I think there are two brothers and the 
father. They have lived in that country for 
years and should be able to locate game for you. 
They may also be able to put you up at their 
place. 

In case they cannot take care of you try wee 
Club. This club has several cottages which rent 
with or without board. Prices are reasonable. 
They also furnish guides. The club is about 20 
miles from Woodlake. The road is well marked 
with signs. For prices, etc., write..... 
Woodlake, Nebr., care of Marsh Lake Club. 
There is a store on the grounds where you may 
buy any extras you need. 

The chicken season opens October 1. Daily 
bag limit, 5. Possession at any one time, 5. 
Non-resident license, $25.10. 
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If you care for duck shooting, Marsh Lake 


is only a few rods from the club. There are 
several other lakes within a radius of 20 miles. 

Here is hoping you have a fine time. If you 
go by way of Omaha I should,be glad to talk 
with you and add any details that may be lack- 
ing. I might be able to find some of the old- 
timers going your way. If I can be of any 
further use do not hesitate to write me. 
C. W. Pierce. 


Deer Near Gunnison, Colo, 


J. S., COLORADO:—I have just returned 
from a trip to Gunnison, and while there, I talked 


with several local deer hunters in regard to par-. 


ticular locations in and around that vicinity. 
They all agreed that the first selection of a place 
to go deer hunting is down the river about 20 
miles from Gunnison—hunting in the hills to the 
north, This is ovtside of the Gunnison Game 
Refuge. The second choice is around the head- 
waters of the East River, which, roughly, 1s 
north and west of Gunnison. There also is some 
very good territory directly east of Almont, lo- 
cated 10 miles north of Gunnison. Any of these 
sections can be hunted without packing back into 
the hills, but it is far better to arrange with 
some local party to pack you in beyond where 
the average hunter reaches. 

There are some few deer around Chromo, but 
I should not advise hunting in that locality. The 
same is true in regard to the Bayfield section.— 


O. E. McIntyre. 


Fish Within 250 Miles of Chicago 


F. M., ILLINOIS: It will be impossible to 
find a place to fish and camp in heavily timbered 
land within 200 miles of Chicago. It will be 
necessary for me to ask you to consider 237 
miles from Chicago, which will bring you to 
Shawano in Shawano County, Wisconsin, located 
on the edge of the Indian reservation, and I 
am sure you can find a trout stream on the 
reservation located so that you can not see any- 
one but an occasional Indian and you can fish to 
your heart’s desire. It will be necessary for you 
to get a fishing license to fish on the reservation, 
which will cost you $3. 

Shawano can be reached by the C. & N. W. 
R. R. and the Soo Line. Just outside of the city 
limits of Shawano is Shawano Lake which abounds 
in pike, pickerel and black bass. Besides the lake 
there is Wolf River with its canoeing, boating 
and hunting. Shawano County possesses 480 
miles of trout streams.—H. L. Rideout, Wis. 


An Adirondack Paradise 
A. A. F., NEW YORK: Your letter to Out- 


door Life & Recreation, requesting an ideal fish- 
ing and camping place in or near the Adirondack 
Mountains has been forwarded to me for reply. 

I would advise that you motor to the village 
of Old Forge and there secure a canoe and take 
the trip down thru the Fulton chain of lakes 
which will probably take you ten days. Good 
trout and bass fishing is to be had in any of 
these lakes and the streams that feed them. The 
best time to make this trip would be between the 
first day of June and the first day of July, as 
after the first day of July, you would be bothered 
considerably with mosquitoes and punkies. Along 
this route you will find cabins and huts which 
may be used by anyone who so desires. 

Should this trip not appeal to you, I would 
advise motoring to the village of Lake Piseco, 
which hes about 45 miles directly north of the 
city of Herkimer. Here you can take the trail 
for Spruce Lake, which is a hike of about 7 
miles. You will find good fishing there, and you 
may continue on if you desire and fish in the 
West Canada River or the other streams that 
run in and out of the lake. Good trout fishing 
is to be had. but if you should enter this country 
before the first of June, you probably would find 
considerable snow. A shotgun or rifle may he 
carried for protection on your trip without ob- 
taining a special permit, but I would not advise 
displaying it until after yoy have entered the 
woods, due to the fact that if it were openly 
displayed, game wardens might be suspicious and 
trail you. On either of these trips you will be 
away from civilization and it is improbable that 
you will meet anyone during the period you are 
on these trips.—Floyd T. Reinhart 


Dope on Halliburton, Ontario, Region 
R. A. K., PENNSYEVANIA: You will not 


find any muskellunge worth mention in the sec- 
tion you have named around Haliburton, On- 
tario. You will find bass, northern pike, pickerel 
(wall-eyed pike) and trout there, however, and 
they will take the artificial lure from the open- 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


is a paradise for the tourist and the big-game 
hunter. Moose, caribou, mountain sheep, moun- 
tain goat and deer abound. Open seasons for 1928 
now fixed are, generally speaking, September to 
mid-December; Grizzlies and black bear, Sep- 
tember to June following, best in the spring. 

rame-birds within easy reach of any city or 
town, September-November. 

Salmon fishing with fly or troll on coast at 
its best, July-November. Trout in practically 
every stream and lake, March-November 

Competent guides and outfitting at all points. 

Motoring in comfort is possible over greater 
portion of province south of 55°. Varied and 
magnificent scenery. Address 


BUREAU OF PROVINCIAL INFORMATION, 
VICTORIA, B. C. 














| of Ontario for 1927 was made at the M. 
CAMPS, METAGAMA, N. ONT. Also, many moose 
Cle veland 
A record is better than a promise! 


MOOSE! 


Deer, bear, etc. 


seen by 1928 summer parties near camps. 
party saw 6 in one day. 
Interesting folder on request. Write or wire 


M. U. BATES 


Box R, Metagama - _ (via Cartier) N. Ont. 


The record moose kill for the Province 
U. BaTES 








JACK } BUTLER | 


ALVIN JUDD 


Lion ‘hotne Kaibab Forest 


If you want real he-man sport hunting lion be- | 
| hind a pack of real registered English Bloodhounds, 

| in the most beautiful ceuntry in United States, 
can give you the thrills, No closed season, Come any 
| time of the year, Lion guaranteed. Write for dates, 


| BUTLER & JUDD 


Kanab, Utah 


















erican Guides 


in 
\Kast-Africa 
Tanganyika Territory 


























The Hunters Paradise 
SIEDENTOPF BROS. 


ARUSHA 


Result of the Matty retain of Denver, Colo., 

Mr. Matty secured in 2 months one elephant, 2 
rhinos, 1 hippo, 3 buffaloes 5 lions, besides eland, 
zebras, gnus, hartebeests, water-bucks, bush-bucks, 
ried-bucks, hyenaes, warthogs, jac kals and 40 other 
different antelopes and gazelles. RESULTS GUAR- 
ANTEED 

Catalogs through 


COLOMAN JONAS 


1035 Broadway, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 
Direct information obtained through Siedentopf 
Brothers, Mbulu, — “9 Tanganyika Territory, 

Ex -Africa. i 





For particulars 


~ KODIAK BROWN BEAR and GRIZZLY 


Also Fall 1929 expeditions. | 


Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet 
Rainy Pass, Chickaloon and Alaska Range 


ALASKA GUIDES, INCORPORATED Ancuorace, ALAsKa 


FIELD MANAGER 


Spring 1929. 


ANDY SIMONS, 

















‘Hewites Big GameW ith 
Dogs i in Africa 


By E. M. Shelley 
Author of 20th Century 
Bird Dog Training 
Mr. Shelley writes of his 
five years of exciting hunt- 
ing adventures in Africa, 
2% years of which were 
spent with Paul J. Rainey, 
famous American sportsman. 
His exciting adventures aft- 
er lions and other big game 
will interest you from be- 
ginning to end. The book 
contains over 200 pages. 

Edition limited. 
$3 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 














OUTDOOR LIFE, : 
Enclosed find $1.50, for which send me ‘Van- 
ishing Trails of Romance.” 


VANISHING TRAILS OF ROMANCE 


By WARREN E. BOYER 


A book of Western legends and romances, . 
cluding tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys 
and pioneers of Colorado, in leve and adventure. 
Beautifully illustrated with enic and_ historic 
points. 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 





Denver, Colo.: 


Name 


Address sir ei ee 


‘BEN TINKER 


BIG-GAME HUNTER & OUTFITTER 
1€10 E. 2nd St., Tucson, Arizona 
Black, Brown and Grizzly 
Bears ; Black-tail and White- 
tail Deer; Wild Turkeys and 
Boars: Lions Mexican Tigers. All Mexican game 


YOUR CLUB 


Should be located in North Carolina the con- 
centratlon point for DUCKS, GEESE, 
BRANT, and SHORE BIRDS. Wonderful 
fisning and quail shoo ting. I have two fine 
Isl ind prope rtie stor sal 


Allen R, Hueth 








Asbury Park, N. J. 











WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Waterlily P. O. Currituck Sound, N. C. 


One of the very best Hunting Preserves in the 

U. S. Ducks, geese, quail and snipe, 

We own a large property, have plenty of 

natural food and keep our shooting places 

well baited. We kill a great many Canvase 

back and lots of Canada geese. 

Season November, Dasealior and January. 
Correspo ndence solicited. 





BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 


With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West. 

Deer Hunting and Trout Fishingin Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty vears’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 
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They Mailed % 


the Coupon 


Do 





M. R. Westcott, 


of Calif., says— 
“After distribut- 
ing a few copies 
among friends 
most interested in 
fishing and hunt- 
ing, subscriptions 
came in with very 
little effort and in 
less than 30 days 
I received my 
rifle in perfect 
condition.” 





S.D. Duncan, of 
Texas, says 
—“Our country 
is a real paradise 
for the hunter 
and fisherman 
and I’m sending 
you a photo of 
two large bucks I 
bagged with the 
250-3000 you 
gave me. I cer- 
tainly thank you 
for the gun. 





‘ 
gi 
Joe Muhvich, of 
Minn., says—*'l 
received my _ .22 
Colt a few days 
ago and it cer- 
tainly is a peach. 
I found your way 
of earning a gun 
easy as well as a 
pleasant business 
The 23 subs sold 
like hot cakes 


after I got start- 


ec 





A.B LeMenz ager, 
of & hicago, Says 
—"Will get my 
next 41 subs for a 
Remington Auto 
shotgun in two 
days. Tcok me 
about 6 hours to 
get 28 for my 
Colt It sure is 
some gun,”" 
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Lou Schutze Says It’s Easy 


N THREE HOURS actual working time,” 


says Lou, 


“[T had the necessary subscriptions for my Reming- 


ton 25-A. 


It really required no selling effort at all. 


My 


friends looked over OUTDOOR LIFE and immediately saw 
its worth—in fact, thanked me for bringing it to their 


attention. 





Subscriptions 
Required 
.250-3000 Savage Bolt, Model 20...... 32 


.250-3000 Savage Lever, Model 
on SP OEE ree err Trae 34 
.22.N. R.A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle .17 
.22 Savage “Sporter,” Model 23-A Se 
.25-20 Savage “‘Sporter,"’ Model 23-B.16 
32-20 Savage *Sporter,’* Model 23-C. . 16 


.22 Savage Repeater, slide action, 
REMIND ote sce initaees dae ea eee 15 
.22 Stevens ‘70 Visible Loading Re- 
peater. 10 
.22 Stewens 27 F. | eee Re 7 
.22 Stevens 12 Marksman........ 6 





Subscriptions 


Required 
2 ep ee ee ; 47 
Parker V HE, withejector........ . 62 
Parker 1 “oe peace ae Sai ae 
Ithaca No. 1. Sid See Rote Sek ee 
ee iat s+ eae 
Itheca Ficid Gun. etait e-peh) ws scdiead eee 
Fox “A” Gre ne 2 39 
Fox ‘A. E.”’ Grade, with ejector cae 
Fox Sterlingworth . 26 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector.......35 
12-Gauge Browning Automatic...... 44 
16-Gauge Browning Automatic.... ..53 
12-Gauge Remington Auto. Model 
12-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 


Seer reer re re 34 
20- Gauge Remington Pump, Model 
17-A ; 34 





Subscriptions 


Denies: 
22 Colt Target Automatic. PS 
‘25 Colt Automatic......ss0+cseee 32 
ae Et PRINEIC 5. scene obese s 14 
AF Colt Aattomatic .....cccecsscs . 26 
Colt’s New Service. .....sseeeeeeee 025 





PISTOLS 
REVOLVERS 


RIFLES 


me Resuired 


Require 

.22 Stevens 26 Crack Shot. ae 
Winchester Takedown, Model eee 41 
-30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special. . 
.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90. “eo 
.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 06... 14 
.22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS 
.22 Remington, 12-A. 
By Remington Long Rifle, automatic 

Se ae oa 
.25-20, .32-20 Remington, Model 25-A.22 
Remington Trombone, .25, Dey «am 

Model 14 ‘ pe 
.22 Crosman Pneumatic Rifle ......11 


SHOTGUNS 


Subscriptions 

Required 

Model 12 Winchester, with matted rib. 43 

Model 12 Winchester. aw 

Model 97 12- Gauge 

Takedown... 

12, 16 or 20- Gauge Steve ens ;No. 330.. 

410- Gauge Stevens No. 330........¢. “18 


WwW inchester, 


No. 335 Stevens Hammerless........- 19 
No. 235 Stevens I laramerigs. Pas Shee 17 
410 Gauge Iver Johnson No. 341... 7 
Baker “Batavia Leader’’............ 25 
Lefever Nitro Special. .....ccecssees 19 | 
[Co Se Pte sen acaee ac temeness 33 
LC See eal,.: .tcanncasenes | 
ee ee ee <a 
15” Marble Game Getter Gun, Com- 
bination .22 and .410 barrels ..... 18 





Subscriptions 

Required 

Colt Single Action, .32-20, .38-40, 45 By | 

22 Colt Double .\ction ....... 22 
38 Colt Double Action, Official Po- 

lice, 32-20-3: ; 

22 Stevens odes Shot, No. 10...... okt 








This Coupon Will Bring Full Details 


a ee cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es eee ae es 


| Y OUTDOOR LIFE & RECREATION | 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. | 
Ang ise send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full information on earn- 


| ing 
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ing of the fishing season in that vicinity until 
it closes in the autumn. The section you are 
contemplating going in is especially noted for 
its bass and gray and speckled trout fishing. 
The lakes thru there are full of good gray trout, 
that you will fish for with copper wire and 
either an archer spinner, baited with a minnow, 
or a pearl wobbier, metal wobbler or a deep 
working wooden plug. The copper wire will 
put the lure down around 40 feet beneath the 
surface, where the gray trout lay in schools thru 
July and August. As the season advances from 
early spring the trout seek lower levels, to keep 
in cold waters, then as autumn comes on they 
again come up towards the surface until in the 
September weeks they might be taken with an 
ordinary troll with linen or silk line and ordinary 
metal wobbler. The bass of that section are 
beauties, black, red-of-eye (true small-mouth 
mostly) and full of fight. These game fellows 
are found in many of the lakes about Haliburton, 
which residents there will be able to point out 
to you, and will accept an artificial bait at most 
any time of the season. I like the white-and- 
red-head wooden plug, with the slow, wide dart- 
ing movement, such as the concave-head type 
bait offers, or the pikie finish, for those waters. 
Light one to be used of evening and dark days, 
pikie finish of light days and in mornings. The 
wall-eyes (which you seem to call pickerel) and 
northern pike will also take these same lures, 
all thru the season, altho I like the No. 7% size 
of spoon hook with feather-covered hook for the 
pikes. I reel it in very slow and deep for the 
spotted great northern pike. 

You will be able to rent either boats or canoes, 
and an outboard motor if you wish, at almost any 
place you hit up in the sections you are cone 
templating going to. 

Yes, they not only permit fishing in Algonquin 
Park, but they feature it, and you will find some 
of the best speckled trout—square-tails—and gray 
trout, black bass and wall-eyed pike fishing in 
the north within the confines of this fine section. 


You will be forced to buy an extra permit or. 


license to fish in the park, but it is well worth 
it. Rock and Penn lakes are both good for 
black bass. Lake Lavell is good for musky and 
wall-eyed pike, and the Crow ‘River trip best 
for speckled beauties. For gray trout, Cache, 
Boundary, Louisa and a dozen others that you 
will find there, are excellent gray trout waters. 
Canoes are mostly used. Camping outfit can be 
chartered at Algonquin Park station, for a very 
nominal fee. Guides and supplies can all be 
had there also. 

I would not advise taking a revolver along. 
Tt will be of no use to you, and you are not 
allowed to take a revolver into the parks and 
game sanctuaries in the north. I had a friend 
last season who was treated rather discourteously 
at the Canadian border by one of their “‘smart’’ 
officials, who, he tells me, threw his revolver 
into the river. So leave the revolver at home. 
Thank goodness such men, however, are rare in 
Canada, and you will receive very nice treat- 
ment, I presume—at least I always have. This 
one incident is the only one I have any record 
of a “Yank” being received in any way except 
courteously._—Ben C. Robinson. 


Cow Path Fishing in Florida 


G. F. N., WASHINGTON :—Umatilla, Flor- 
ida, has four or five lakes within the city limits if 
you want fishing without driving for it. Five 
miles from here you come to Eustis on Lake 
Eustis and from here you can go by water to 
the famous Oklawaka River and down that to 
the St. Johns River—a real fishing trip if you 
enjoy these water trips. Travres and Mount Dora, 
both on large lakes, are about 5 miles from 
Eustis. About 20 mles north lies Leesburg, from 
which town you can fish two fine bass lakes, 
Griffin and Harris. Twelve miles west of here you 


| come to Wildwgod and from here south to Lake 
| Panasofkee, 


which I believe it is claimed con- 
tains more bass than all the hatcheries in the 
U. S. You can get accommodations at the... . 
Hotel on the lake shore. This lake is connected 
with the Withalacoochee River, one of the famous 
bass streams of Florida. This place is well worth 
trying out if you are after big bass, as they are 
sure here. This river is crossed if you go west 
from Wildwood instead of south and you go to 
Inverness or Hernando on Lake Tsalapopka. 
Here is where you run into a new style of fish- 
ing—you cast in cow paths for bass. The same 
old cow path you might find in Texas or New 
Mexico, but under water. There are a number 
in this lake and between the islands and the 
mainland in shallow places the cows have made 


| paths thru the weeds and rushes and in these 
_] | open places the bass feed in the evening. It’s 
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good practice lining your plug down one of these 
paths and when the bass strike it’s some sport 
trying to keep him in the straight and narrow 
path. You may lose your bass but don’t lose your 
temper as there are more bass waiting for you 
in the next cow path. 

Going farther on in the lake you run at times 
thru rushes so thick that you wonder that the 
motor does not clog up, but it seems to plow 
thru and you have the impression of going thru 
a South Dakota wheat field in a row boat. Every 
once in a while you come to an open space or 
pocket and here’s where you do your casting; 
and usually where there is an alligator slide you 
can pick up a good one if they are striking, and 
sometimes pick up quite a few in the one hole. 

It’s only a short run from either Inverness or 
Hernando to either Crystal River or Homosassa, 
on the Gulf Coast, where you can find fresh water 
fish at the head of the rivers and as you get 
closer to salt water you catch salt water trout, 
red fish, rovalia, sheephead and other species cf 
salt water fish, in protected waters.—Fred C. 
Keeling. 





Fish and Game Laws 
During the years in which our 
Where-To-Go Department has been 
unique among the sporting publica- 
tions, our staff has always given 
information on fish and game laws 
when requested. 











Hard Hunting in Maine 
C. W. M., NEW JERSEY:—I note you wish 
to locate a good place for a deer and bear-hunting 
trip in Pennsylvania, New York or Maine. I am 
not familiar with hunting conditions in the first 
two mentioned states but I am going to sug- 
gest that you write to....., 4 Ashiand, Maine, 


with regard to conditions and accommodations at | 


his camps. 

His camps are located on the Musquocook 
Chain of lakes, 45 miles from the railroad and 
in a very little-frequented region. He can take 
care of only twelve sportsmer at one time and, as 
his are the only camps in the vicinity, you 
would not find the woods crowded. I think this 
section is the best prospect I know of. 

The general use of the automobile as a means 
of reaching the hunting grounds has hurt the 
hunting conditions in many localities. I don’t 
know as the increased number of hunters has 
depleted the supply of deer to such a great ex- 
tent but the white-tail has become wise and does 
his feding during the night and skulks in the 
thick cedar swamps during the day, where it is 
absolutely impossible to hunt him successfully. 
The only way I know of to find good hunting 
is to get far back beyond the automobile roads.— 
W. Dustin White. 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 
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am a reader of OUTDOOR 
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to Where-to-Go Information 
without charge. The copy 
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This Great Sportsmen’s “Club” 
Saves You Two Dollars 
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Five Dollar Value for Three Dollars 


If you bought these two great magazines on the newsstands for 
a year, they would cost you $6.00—and they would be well worth 
it. At their regular subscription prices, their total cost would 
be $5.00 but, for a limited period, three dollars and the coupon 
below will bring you both Outdoor Life & Recreation and Field 
& Stream for a full year. 


The Finest Gift for Any Sportsman 


Now that Outdoor Recreation and Outdoor Life have been com- 
bined in a single magazine, far larger and better than either of the 
older publications, there are two outstanding magazines for 
American outdoorsmen. You could select, as a gift to a hunting 
or fishing pal, no other magazines for sportsmen as large and as 
popular as Outdoor Life & Recreation and Field & Stream. What 
other gift more appropriate or more appreciated could you pur- 
chase for so small an investment? 


Subscriptions May Be New or Renewal 


You, or the friend for whom you order one or both of these 
magazines, may already be a subscriber. In this case, the sub- 
scription will be automatically extended an additional year from 
its present expiration date. But, in ordering a subscription 
known to be a renewal or extension, it will help if you will write 
“‘renewal”’ after the name of the magazine on the coupon below. 


(This coupon must be mailed direct to the office below) 
PRSSSSSSSSeSesersessssersseesesousessssees 
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a for the Public 


(Editorial) 


CLEVER government official these 
days must have an equally cunning 
publicity bureau. If he wants a meas- 
ure that the people don't want, he 
must teach them by “educational propaganda " 
to think they need what they know they don't. 
Subtly this official foists the arguments for 
his plan upon the newspapers and magazines 
of the country. As a disease germ settles on 
weakened organs and multiplies, darkly in- 
creasing in virulence till there eomes a moment 
when the whole body suddenly falls from 
health to sickness, so does this officialized 
propaganda undermine the people's wishes. 

Paul G. Redington, Chief of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, is using such propa- 
ganda methods at present. Despite the 95 per 
cent of the country’s sportsmen who demand 
that the national bag limit on ducks be reduc- 
ed to 15, Redington is spreading a mass of in- 
genious publicity matter in a frantic endeavor 
to hold the bag limit at 25, where the wealthy 
Duck-hogs want it. 

The smoke-screen behind which Redington 
is: working at present to perpetuate the Duck- 
hog’s limit of 25 is the Waterfowl Census 
(counting-the-ducks) which he had his bureau 
start a year ago. Astute observers say that no 
matter what this census shows about the ducks, 
the restilts will be used to stall off the com- 
mon shooters’ demand for a lower limit. 





HE latest propaganda sent by Redington’s 

bureau to the magazines and newspapers of 
the country would seem to justify this opin- 
ion. It is a long article entitled “Waterfowl 
Censuses of Biological Survey Developing 
Valuable Conservation Data.” It attempts 
to whiteyash the ridiculous bird census— 
which bau maanens can in turn be used to white- 
wash the 25 limit. All that is necessary is that 
the public be cajoled into thinking that this 
bird census means something. 

The bulletin above-mentioned aims to help 
create that opinion. It is in reality a pre- 
tentious and tiresome and very obvious pub- 
licity stunt. It contains no detailed facts as to 
what the census has uncovered in its first 
year of operation. It says everything is 
“meeting with gratifying success.’ There 
are alittering self- laudatory generalities, the 
Bureau offering the public its humble opin- 
ion of its own “operations—(w hich, of course, 
when printed as space-fillers in the press, 
will lead people into supposing they are read- 





ing the newspaper s comment on the Bureau 
instead of the Bureau's own comment on itself) 
—such are the ways of propaganda. Ubiqui- 
tous buncombe! 

The document is veiled and obscure when it 
mentions the methods by which the counting 
is being done. It appears that once a month 
the man designated to count spends a day (or 
part of a day) walking (or riding) around a cer- 
tain area (or an uncertain area) counting (or 
estimating) the ducks that are there (or at 
least, those he sees). The bulletin adds 
gravely that the observer is urged “to avoid 
counting the same ones twice.” (!!) 

There are imposing monthly maps of the 
continent to give a digest of what the Bureau 
has learned about waterfowl in one year of 
counting. The shaded areas on these maps 

(areas where there were 500 or more ducks on a 
given date) shift north on the late spring map 
and south on the winter map. On the two be- 
tween-season maps the shading is scattered 
widely. All this would indicate that migratory 
waterfowl migrate north or south, depending 
on the season. What an astonishing conclu- 
sion! A great advantage it is to live and learn! 

The fact that the winter map (when the 
ducks are south) shows as much shading in the 
state of Colorado as in the state of Mississippi, 
will give you an idea of how ridiculous these 
maps are. You see, the map tells you that 
there were 500 or more waterfowl in the shaded 
areas, but it does not show how many more 
than 500 there were in a given area. That is 
why ‘this map would mislead one into thinking 
that Colorado on Jan. 1928, possessed as 
many if not more waterfowl than Mississippi. 
In the whole silly mess, the accurate deduc- 
tions are absurdly obvious and the inaccurate 
implications are stupidly misleading. 

But meanwhile the Duck-hogs are assured 
their 25 a day. 

Papa Redington sits on the fence and gives 
out buncombe for public consumption. His 
little Bureau counts the ducks, and the Duck- 
hog shoots ‘em. 25 a day—no less, or he 
won t play. 

And the sportsmen, who want a lower limit 
to save the ducks—can be damned! 



































*‘Upon what meat doth this, our game hog, feed that he hath grown so fat?”’ 
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Game Conservation 


UITE recently the 
writer journeyed all 
the way from New 
York to Spokane 
chiefly for the purpose of 
defending the principle of 
federal bureau control in fed- 
eral game and forests and 
the public domain, before a convention of Northwestern 
Conservationists who were openly dissatisfied with the prac- 
tical workings of that principle as they saw it. The opposi- 
tion to federal-bureau control, then rapidly crystalizing, 
already had become serious. I am glad that I made that 
effort; and I got all that I went after. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that bureaucratic manage- 
ment of the nation’s vast interests in the remaining resources 
of Nature is not beneficial, if it is rightly and adequately 
directed. Let no serious citizen make any mistake about 
that. But the bureau must either function and make good, 
or quit the job. 

Up to the year 1900, the influence of the rich and populous 
“East” on wild life protection west of the Alleghenies had 
not amounted to shucks. In the game-populated Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast states, real game protection was not yet in swad- 
dling clothes. Did any of the Eastern or Southern states 
enact the first bag limit laws to check the brutal slaughter of 
\merican game birds? No, indeed. Those regions were 
very slow on the draw. 

In 1899 there were only two states in which the non- 
game birds were protected; only six in which the sale of 
some kinds of game was prohibited; only thirteen in which 
the shooting of waterfowl in spring was prohibited; only 
twenty states which imposed any bag limits at all, and only 
eleven states in which female deer were protected. In five 





THE FAMOUS NATURALIST’S OWN STORY 
oF His FIGHT FOR GAME PRESERVATION 


By William T. Hornaday 


of the Permanent Fund and National Committee of One Hundred 


states only were resident hunt- 
ing licenses required: and there 
were laws against bird milli- 
nery in four states only (New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, California, 
and Massachusetts ). 

Considering the status of 
general education and _intelli- 
gence in the United States in 1899, may we not say that in 
the real protection of the wild life of America our country 
was fully fifty years behind its own times ? 


HE U. S. Biological Survey, at @rst designed for in- 

vestigation and publication activities only, was organ- 
ized in 1885, but until 1897 it never occurred to any one to 
lay upon it, or upon the federal government anywhere, any 
burdens in “game” and wild life protection. In that year, 
however, a servant of the New York Zoological Society, in 
a pamphlet report upon “The Destruction of Our Birds and 
Mammals,” brazenly registered a demand that the federal 
government, thru the U. S. Biological Survey, get busy in 
practical wild life protection activities. And somebody must 
have taken the idea seriously to heart; for in 1900 the Bio- 
logical Survey really did begin to function as a federal gov- 
ernment force for the protection of wild life. I look back 
with real joy and gratitude upon the days of Dr. Theodore 
S. Palmer, as Assistant Chief and all-around fighter for the 
rights of wild life. 

Naturally, the original proposer of that new line of Chris- 
tian endeavor was overjoyed by the new departure. For 
twenty-three years he worked hand in hand with and for the 
Biological Survey. He fought in its defense against its 
enemies, and twice he put protection money into its hands, ac- 
cording to the funds at his disposal. And in its turn, the 
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Survey many times aided his causes; par- 
ticularly in creating national bison ranges. 
In Washington everything proceeded 
gloriously for 23 years; and then Ahab 
came, and messed up the vineyard. We 
refer to the great American Game-Hog, 
who at last put his back to the wall, and 
determined that he would tolerate no fur- 
ther “concessions” from his game-killing 
“privileges,” and submit to no more wicked 
“restrictions” on his shooting “rights.” 


The Influence of the East from 1900 to 
1920 


Thruout the whole long history of fake 
and real “protection” of American game, 
there never has been a more sharpiy de- 
fined or more fruitful period than the first 
twenty years of the present century. Those 
two decades may be described as the great 
Universal Push for the saving of the rem- 
nants of America’s wild game. Strenuous 
efforts—aye, splendid efforts—were put 
forth to prevent the actual extinction of 
scores of species both small and great, and 
to preserve as far as might be a good 
amount of legitimate hunting sport on a 
permanent basis. 


ANY great things were done during 

that period. The big push that started 
with a rush in the East quickly found vast 
sympathy and support in the wide-awake 
West. 

The wave soon swept across the coun- 
try from coast to coast. In quick suc- 
cession all but the benighted states re- 
formed the worst of their old ideas, formu- 
lated and adopted new codes of game laws, 
and created human machinery for their en- 
forcement. There is no space here in which 
to mention more than the leading features 
of these reforms and improvements, and 
none at all for describing the game-de- 
structive forces that they had to fight. 

The following are the great causes in- 
itiated, fought for, and carried to victory 
between 1899 and 1920: 

The passage of the Lacey interstate 
commerce game act; passage of the first 
Alaskan game laws; a long series of state 
laws in many states fixing bag limits, stop- 
ping the sale of game, and stopping spring shooting; stop- 
ping the use of wild birds’ plumage by milliners; the enact- 
ment of song-bird laws in many states; saving the Alaskan 
fur-seal remnants from annihilation, and putting the fur seal 
industry back on its feet; stopping the hounding of deer and 
the killing of female deer; enacting many laws for close 
seasons and bag limits on bears; giving long close seasons 














William T. Hornaday, the famous naturalist, at 70 


to sheep, antelope and goats; enacting the migratory bird 
treaty with Canada; establishing hunting license fees, game 
commissions and paid wardens, and creating a long line of 
bird refuges, game sanctuaries and national game ranges. 
In 1920 we began to fear that this great tidal wave of re- 
form presently would spend itself, and begin to ebb. We 
dreaded the day when workers would grow tired, when 
check-books would close, and when sportsmen 











would say, “We have conceded enough from our 
killing privileges.” All of those fears have been 
fully realized, and today it looks as if the end has 
really come. Many people are “tired of con- 
servation !” 


The Final Battle With the Game 
Exterminators 
T THIS juncture it seems desirable to men- 
tion the first real war that was waged on a 
large scale against the game-bird destroyers. It 
was the fight to stop the sale of game. 

For several years many profound thinkers in 
comfortable swivel chairs had been broadcasting 
the magic words, “Stop the sale of game;” but 
so far as known to the writer they never got up 
to tackle the disagreeable job of doing it on a 
far-reaching scale. Still less did they ever go 
out and fight for it. 

In 1910 word was brought from Long Island 
that the market gunners of Long Island had or- 








The Federal bag-limit in operation on geese and ducks at Pinehurst, N. C, ‘a 
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A cub black bear driven up 
a tree by its mother before 
she made her get-away 





A big grizzly killed by Mrs. McClellan 
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A GrizzLyY HUNT IN THE CARIBOO 
DISTRICT OF 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By ‘Delphine Me(lellan 


Pie, ¥EORGE turned to me. “Delphine, have you ever 
WEA wondered wiy a fellow deliberately punishes him- 
self this way?” It took almost my last effort to 
smile but I could never have helped it, for while 
George’s spirits were about to strike rock bottom as he 
hunched his pack again to the other side, | gathered in a 
fresh streak of courage and hastened to share it with my 
hunting colleague. ‘Look, George, see that raise just in 
front of us I heard one groan at the word “raise,” 
but hastened on—“well, just beyond is the last stretch of 
muskeg, then it’s all over.” 

[ couldn’t notice any perceptible change at this proposed 
inspiration, for 12 long miles of climbing with a rifle and 
a back-pack, wet to the knees thru the bushes and muskeg, 
and feet swollen twice their ordinary size are not conducive 
to encouragement. This was George’s first trip, tho Ted 
and | had hunted the Cariboo District of British Columbia 
five consecutive years. The year previous we had cut our 
trail into the mountains where we were now going, and had 
found a section so ideal for hunting and abounding in moose, 
caribou and grizzly that we arranged with our guides to put 
up shacks for us before the next season and decided to hunt 
there again. George went with us. 

I'll pass lightly over that touching scene of reaching camp 
with an elegant “feast” spread 
for us and a huge log fire to re- 
vive us. It was quick to forget 
bodily ills then, and the feeling our bag. _Not= 

. . : whole caribou 
of conquest started surging, aS on back of 
we surveyed this glorious rim boat 
of the earth at timberline, smooth 
green meadows embracing small 
lakes fed from the glaciers right 
at hand, then extending back 
to broken ridges covered 
with the last of the tim- 
ber, spruce and hemlock. A 
deep canyon below enfolded a 
rushing river, its banks flashing 
with bright green willow patches, a 
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The last 40 miles of 
the hunt, going down 
Quesnal Lake with 















perfect haven for moose; while bunching everywhere, and 
entangling all the side hills were the famous huckleberry and 
blueberry patches, haunts of the grizzly and black bear. 


"THE two boys were all keyed up by bedtime and plans 
were on for an early start next morning to supply the 
larder with meat. This quest always comes first. 

Ted, George and a guide were up and out while the ani- 
mals were still rubbing their eyes, striking across country 
about 4 miles to a large basin at the foot of a glacier. 
Moving cautiously, George stepped to the edge of a large 
clearing and there sighted two nice caribou. Picking the 
better one, he sent him on his last journey. This was his 
first big game, and while not a specimen, was symmetrical 
and pretty, and it looked fine to George. They started skin- 
ning, feeling quite joyous to be repaid so early, when a pecu- 
liar grunting sound broke the stillness, and looking around 
curiously they saw coming down the shaley slope of the 
mountain opposite, a grizzly bear with two cubs, half run- 
ning and half tumbling, playing and having a great time 
until they reached a small shallow hole of water. This they 
pounced into and used as a wallow, grunting and snorting 
around like so many pigs, wholly unaware of any other pres- 
ence. Ted put the glasses on them for better observation, 
and they all viewed the performance with great interest with- 
out molesting them. After the bears were fully satisfied with 
their bath, they scampered off into an- 

other bunch of timber, at no time 
aware of danger, as the wind had 
been with the boys. This pro- 
vided a most unusual and in- 
teresting study of the grizzly 
family for the hunter, and 
left quite a picture in their 
minds. 
Back in camp once more 
everybody rejoiced in the 
lucky start of the hunt, and 
we hung the back strap and 
two boned quarters of the caribou 
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meat in our big safe to age a few days before 
eating. | 
The exhilaration of the hunt became so great 
that no one felt like wasting time around camp. 
Next day George and a guide left on a trip 
down the canyon about 6 miles to a place we 
had designated “Mooseville” the year before, 
as that was the spot where all four in our party 
had gone out and called moose, watched them, 
photographed them, and then picked the head 
they wanted before taking a shot. It was a 
swampy junction of two mountain streams, with 
lakes and bogs and lily pads all around, the 
natural home of the moose. The round trip 
down to Mooseville was a hard one in a day. 
Every foot of the way going was downhill, and 
every foot of the way back was up, just the 
time you wished it wasn’t. George wanted to 
get a line-up on the best location of the moose 
and to find out if they had yet shed the velvet, 











planning later to go down and stay a few days. 
Ted took a scouting jaunt into another basin 
for signs of bear; while Hughie, our old Scotch 
guide of three years, conveyed me over a series 
of small meadows and lakes in a direction we 
knew was favorable. We went to the edge of 
another mountain on whose side lay patches of 
snow between shale slides. Here we knew that 
anywhere among the rocks we might see a 
grizzly digging for a whistler, northern species 
of the marmot, which stands up and intermit- 
tently lets out a shrill whistle. We stealthily 
hunted each opening, then sat down and watched 
thru the glasses for an hour or so, but without 
any luck. We were not entirely without reward, 
however, for on the homeward trip as we 
emerged from a ridge of timber we noted on the 
farthest side of the meadow before us, six cari- 
bou, all alert, with little tails pointed straight 
into the air like so many tiny white flags. About 
the same moment we saw them, they all started | ® 
on a gallop in single file around a point intoa L_ 
draw, having probably winded us. We had an 
opportunity to see that no good heads were 











Delphine McClellan and *‘Rusty,”’ the airedale, with caribou killed just before 











trip out of the mountain 





among them, and so wouldn’t have taken a shot 

as I had several extra good caribou specimens, | 
and what I craved now more than anything [| | 
could think of—and a/l I could think of—was 
rifle communication with some bear! I wanted 
a grizzly! I was after a grizzly, and I was de- 
termined to get a grizzly! I think I incurred 
the sympathy, or else secret disgust, of everyone 
in camp by my earnest desire for that hide, and 
constant reiteration of it. Only once on our 
trips had I obtained a shot at a grizzly—a single 
shot the year before, knocking him down just at 
nightfall, but never being able to locate him the 
next day thru the thick willows. Any fellow 
knows how keenly that sticks! I just longed to 
once more see one rise before me. I was de- 
termined he would stay there! 


E ALL got home that night about the 
same time, and George reported seeing a 
number of small bulls and cows. In the mean- 
time, Ted thought it best to help George locate 
a good caribou, and besides it was time to go back to 
the first kill and bring in the remaining meat which they had 
cached. Consequently they were up and out early again 
next day, deciding to make a different round trip and take in 
more country—always the desire to see what else is “just 
over there.” They covered several ridges and basins, climbed 
to the top of the glacier and took some pictures, then de- 
scended to timberline to consume a few sandwiches before 
locating the carcass. They were glancing around for a suit- 
able spot to relax when out from a bunch of scattered spruce 
just before them, hardly 25 yards away, stepped a magnificent 
bull caribou, gave them an inquisitive “once-over,” then as- 
sumed a haughty air and a quick pace. 
“Get him, George,” exclaimed Ted, but George had al- 
ready decided to do that little thing and was busy aiming. 














George and his caribou 


Then he changed his plan, dropped to his knee and sighted 
again. The caribou wasn’t waiting on George, and as he in- 
creased his pace to quit those parts, Ted shouted, “Quick, 
he’s getting away,” just as George arose, once more threw 
his gun to position, and pulled. Down slumped the big gray 
fellow, and there he stayed. Ted sighed and kidded George. 
He replied by saying he was just trying his sight on different 
spots—there was really “nothing to it!” They all walked 
over and surveyed the prize, a splendid animal with a sleek 
dark coat, heavy white mane, and a wide spread of beauti- 
fully-formed antlers of twenty-five points. This incident 
stopped everything else, as the work of skinning 
and photographing consumed the rest of the afternoon. 
Every fellow gathered a pack, the cape forming one, 
horns another, and meat a third, after they had cached 
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us that he had just been pursued by a big 
she-grizzly with cubs only a few hundred 
yards back of camp as he was starting down 
to “Mooseville” with a pack of grub for the 
boys to use later. He had not carried a 
rifle on account of the extra weight, and 
his dog went before him on the trail. The 
dog disappeared around a bend, but quickly 
came dashing back, a bear on his heels and, 
as the guide said, a grin on his face at his 
luck. Of course the guide turned and ran, 
forsaking the trail, but the grizzly came right 
after them. He cast off his pack while run- 
ning, but the bear was fast gaining on him, 
then his dog turned and took a stand. He 
declares that was the only thing that saved 
him, for as is customary, the bear then gave 
attention to the dog. The guide gathered 
this opportunity and with lightning speed 
reached camp. The dog, also, soon turned 
and ran toward camp with the bear a close 
second. As they drew near to habitation, 

however, the bear forsook the chase and 
| turned back into the woods. We all went up 








Typical hunting country, showing glacier in the distance 


as much of the choice parts left as they had rope to care for. 

The jinx still followed me. Hughie and I walked and worked 
and nearly froze day after day as we sat with the glasses watch- 
ing the glacial slopes or berry patches for some signs of life, 
the old north wind biting to the marrow, all without 
success. 

We all decided to enjoy a little “relaxation” next day by 
staying in camp, doing our washing, and other “small” 
chores, such as a bath, etc., while the guides took care of the 
hides. By afternoon we had organized a huckleberry-picking 
expedition on the side of the mountain opposite camp across 
the ravine, Practically all these mountain sides have in years 
past suffered a fire, resulting in an expanse of dense dead 
timber, charred and ragged, some still standing, some fallen 
and interlaced into huge stacks, making the navigating very 
hard, slow and treacherous. Thru this dead timber a new 
growth of berry bushes has sprung, forming a thick en- 
tanglement in between the fallen logs. It takes time and en- 
durance to negotiate these burns, but a hunter always locates 
camp near the berries for they are the bears’ fall feed. It 
was now drawing near the last of September, we were having 
heavy freezes, and we knew the bears’ coats must be getting 
thick for the winter period. We started picking hard, as we 
realized it would be about our last chance at the berries, 
when one of the guides looked up and exclaimed, “Oh, look 
at the bear over there!” 

Across the ravine, trotting into the timber back of camp, 
we observed a she-bear with two cubs. She had not seen us, 
but we had a clear vision of her from our side. Hardly ten 
minutes had passed when we were startled by a loud shout 
across from camp, and recognizing the urge for aid, every- 
one pushed madly homeward. There with heavy perspira- 
tion standing out on his face, in a most frightened and ex- 
cited manner, one of the guides hurried to meet us and tell 


the trail and found the tracks and evidence 
of the encounter but felt sure the bear 
would be satisfied thereafter to avoid our surroundings. 
Toward evening the sky assumed a rather foreboding cast, 
but as we had been so fortunate up to then to escape rain, 
we just looked at it and decided it would pass over. Next 
morning, however, everything was covered with about 2 
inches of snow. This furnished a great opportunity to ob- 
serve tracks. It was the appropriate moment for bear. With 
this in mind, the two boys and a guide went forth, leaving 
Hughie and me to scout the adjoining country. All day they 
were away, but towards evening the guide came back with 
news that they had located some fresh sign and he was after 
a fly tent and a few rations for a couple of days’ stay if 
necessary. This left only Hughie, a packer and me in the 
camp. The nights were bitterly cold, and while I was alone 
in my shack I pursued a little private hunt of my own, dis- 
patching eleven out of an army of mice which were coming 
into camp out of the cold, and had formed a habit of brows- 
ing over me during my sleep. Hughie rigged up an ingen- 
ious affair which surpass@d all patents, and each night as 
soon as the candle went out, those roaming rodents got into 
action. And so did my contraption. In and out of my 
eiderdown I would hop, casting aside one victim and making 
place for the next, until I concluded their ranks were finally 
thin enough for me to undertake a little trip with Morpheus. 
Two days passed, with no news from the hunters. The 
third morning Ted came in, stating they had located nothing, 
but that George was going to stay a day longer. ~He was 
wondering about me, and if I’d had no luck, was going to see 
if we couldn’t get a chance at something. As we were talk- 
ing our hound started a loud baying just back of the shacks. 
We knew the meaning of that voice, so grabbed rifles and 
started on the run. She led us to the edge of the canyon, 
and there we just caught a glimpse of a brown bear as it 
disappeared thru the thick willows in the bottom. She 
must have had an idea of foraging for she was prac- 











tically in our camp, as her tracks afterwards indicated. 
We started back after the excitement, when Ted 
stopped short. 

“Well, look up there I turned all around but 
could locate nothing except an old porcupine at the 
utmost top of a very tall burned timber. “Nothing 
but a porky,” I muttered. “Porky nothing,” rebuked 
Ted, “it’s a cub.” After a minute I convinced myself. 
The mother had even taken time in her flight to safely 
locate her young. He looked like a little black ball so 
high was the tree. We stopped and watched him for 
about three hours, taking pictures, and enjoying his 
tactics to outmaneuver us and get down. We could 
also hear his brother in a clump of hemlock near. 
Toward night he became so accustomed to us and so 
zealous of joining his brother that he climbed right 
| to the very bottom of the tree, placing one foot on the 
ground. There he stood sputtering and snorting at 
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This beautiful basin on top of the world yielded several fine trophies 


including George's grizzly 


us to scare us away, but all the time keeping the other 
(Continued on page 78) 
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A GREENHORN’S First Hunt ALONG THE SALTON SEA IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By G. D. Preston 





I Ea HAD never been a 
pas sportsman, in fact | 
Sq was not even a good 
Pai hunter. I could tell 
no tales of the chase. I had ex- 
perienced none of the nights 
around the camp fire. I was a 
tenderfoot, and yet I must con- 
fess that an invitation to join 
a party “for a day’s shooting on 
the sea” as my _ huntsmen 
friends Cal and Doc expressed 
it, sounded interesting, and 
when they boasted of the num- 
bers we would bring home it 
sounded positively alluring. It 
would be a novel experience, | 












stumbled towards friendly 
lights that beckoned to us a 
short distance ahead. As we 
drew closer I could see that the 
lights glowed from the win- 
dows of a large cabin, and 
stepping inside found it 
crowded with men, some eating 
breakfast, others laughing and 
chatting, all in jackets and 
boots, with guns ready for the 
morning’s shoot. I realized then 
that we were not the only idiots 
who had traveled half the night 
shoot the wily duck. 


ROUSING fire crackled in 








thought, to shoot ducks over 
the breakers, 
was a bit doubtful as to the 

success of our expedition, unless after shooting them the 
breakers would be kind enough to wash them in to us. I said 
nothing, however, being a greenhorn, and figuring of course 
that a day began at breakfast time or at least not before 5 
o'clock in the morning, I readily consented. 

I was therefore surprised and terribly shocked on this par- 
ticular morning to find myself literally dragged from my bed 
in the darkness, and still half asleep, and by looking at my 
watch to discover that it was just past 2 o’clock. Surely 
there must be some mistake. No one with any feeling for 
a fellow man would drag him from a warm bed at such an 
unearthly hour to hunt ducks, unless it was necessary to 
sneak up on them in the dark. Mustering up all the courage 
| could under the circumstances, | ventured far enough 
from my bed to inquire, “Don’t you think it is a little early 
to start?” The answering voice of my friend Cal, full of con- 
tempt, grumbled, “No, you poor sap, come on, we are an 
hour late already.” So, seeing that I could not gracefully 
back out, and being so thoroly chilled by this time that I was 
wide awake, I scrambled into my clothes, put on two sweat- 
ers and an overcoat, and joined them. 

To be awakened from a sound sleep at this time in the 
morning is annoying, in fact it is even irritating. But add 
a 30-mile drive in the face of a biting west wind is posi- 
tively disgusting, and if you have ever faced a desert wind 
of this kind any night in the winter, you know how biting it 
really is. 

I was cold and besides I was hungry, a gnawing hunger 
of early morning, and the further we traveled the colder and 
hungrier I became. Just as I 
was fast approaching a state of 


. T he edge of Salton Sea showing the tule along the shore 
altho I admit I line. The boat in the foreground with part of our prizes 


a large wood stove, and the 
room radiated with cheer. My 
spirits began to rise. A hearty 
breakfast of sizzling bacon and flapjacks appeased my hunger, 
and the fire warmed my chilled body. Someone handed me 
a gun and a box of shells, and we were outside making our 
way to the edge of the water where I was to be initiated into 
the mysteries of a sneak boat. I knew at once from the name 
that we did have to sneak up on the ducks, and was about to 
congratulate myself on my forethought when Cal volunteered 
the information that this was the way we went to the blind. 
i was tempted to ask him who the blind people were we were 
going to see but I know Cal well enough to keep all such 
remarks to myself when he has anything important on his 
mind. 

The man who has never experienced the thrill of trying 
to ride in a sneak boat has missed one of the big things in 
life, but at the same time he has saved a lot of worry. It is 
just as easy to ride a mule with a burr under his saddle. It 
is all very well if you sit still, but you are so nervous you 
can’t. It is a crazy little craft built of hickory slats covered 
with canvas and if you ever stick your gun between any two 
slats you are bound for a watery grave. This boat was built 
for two, but not two of my weight, and as I| stepped in one 
end the other end tried to hit me in the face, and I almost 
pitched head first into the sea. Doc informed me that | 
“might have tried stepping in the center,” and | thought the 
same thing altho I didn’t say so. 

Doc took the paddles—he was the other fellow in my boat 
—and like the three men in a tub, only in this case it was 
only two, we pulled away from the shore. “Funny thing 
about this old sea,” said Doc, and just then the boat tilted 
crazily to one side, “that there 
are places that are only 3 





utter misery, the car came to a 
stop, and Doc called out, “Here 
we are, and you birds make it ee 
snappy.” Just where he meant ie an 
we were I had not the slightest ‘ 
idea. Surely not the sea. I 
heard no sound of pounding 





breakers, and I saw no sandy . ae tiga. 
beach in the light of the half AT 
moon. “Pile out, you fellows” ; a . 


Cal is always impatient. “It is 


almost daylight, and we want Ws * 
some breakfast.” These words i. 

were sweet music to my ears. ie ee oa 
Daylight meant the sun with ee. : . 
its genial warmth, and break- Pere te 





fast no matter how meager, 


3 feet deep, and then right next 
a are places that are 40.” This 
was very comforting, and I was 
praying fervently that when we 
capsized, and I was sure we 
~" were going to, he would be de- 

hie ok cent enough to choose a 3 
. ; foot level to do it in. When it 
rs seemed as tho my prayers were 
about to be answered, we 
scraped against a small wooden 
platform, and climbed up on it. 





: - Cal took the time to inform me 


that this was the blind, and not 
to make any more noise than 
necessary. “And I am telling 
you this,” he said, “so that you 








would satisfy my hunger. They 
jumped from the car and we 


won't make any wise-cracks.” 


This is what gives you duck ague. Countless thou- ae - 
sands overhead to test the huntsman’s skill 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Chinese ring-neck pheasants killed on the ranch 
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Wi_p BrrpDs AND BEASTS ON AN IDAHO RANCH 


KF OUR cow, pensively chew- 

ing her cud there in the 
a 4 front pasture, were a deer, 
Ed re} and, IF the mayor of Buhl 
craved venison, he could stand on top 
of the City Hall and pot his winter’s 
meat. IF his eye, luck, and rifle were 
good for 1,500 vards, These I Fs 
stretch everything from imagination to 
ammunition, but you get the idea— 
our ranch is less than a mile from 
town. 

Now, authorities agree that civiliza- 
tion as it advances is driving all wild 
life before it much as a prairie-fire 
But despite the fact that the 
country around Buhl, Idaho, is burned 
over with civilization, having all in- 
tellectual and material refinements 
such as billboards, bootleggers, bobbed- 
hair, radios, rodeos, railroads, and Ro 
tary Clubs—yes, despite all this, a siz- 
able delegation of assorted wild game 
still makes our ranch its hang-out. 
Nothing for the mayor to climb the 
City Hall about, you understand, but 
plenty of 12-gauge game. 

A scant fifty years ago big herds 
of antelope and deer wintered in this 
section of southern Idaho, and the 
lodge of Improved Redmen was a wig- 
wam instead of an organization (I 
have picked up both horns and arrow- 
heads here on the place). 

About twenty-three years ago they 
turned the waters of Snake River in 
upon this Twin Falls Tract desert and 
the coyotes, rattlesnakes, jackrabbits, 
horntoads, et al., figured that someone 
had gone to a lot of trouble to spread 
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By Harold z.. Harvey 














Top—Bo, the brother, and exhibit ‘‘A’’ of 
the moonlight hawk hunt 
Circle—Tawn's idea of heaven is an eter- 
nity of retrieving 


drinking facilities for them. It has 
taken quite a while to persuade some 
of these oldest settlers that the new 
residents were establishing farms and 
not watering troughs. 

The rattlers soon took the hint and 
departed to the lava rock of the can- 


yon. The coyotes lingered in our 
midst and chicken-coops for many 
years. The last of these sly gentlemen 


ever seen on this ranch I looked at 
thru the sights of my rifle. Like the 
cross-eyed carpenter, I failed to hit 
where I was looking; but I evidently 
persuaded this chap that our climate 
was too warm for his health. 

The jackrabbits accepted the new 
agricultural era as a direct answer to 
prayer; they called the crops “manna,” 
and the farmers called them everything 
found in an unexpurgated Western 
vocabulary. Fences seemed to do lit- 
tle good; in fact, a fence stirred up Mr. 
Rabbit’s sporting blood. He made it a 
point of honor to get inside—and bring 
all his sisters, and his cousins, and his 
aunts—his_ sisters and his cousins 
(which according to the conservative 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan) were 
reckoned up by dozens, and his aunts. 

It is claimed (I have my fingers 
crossed on this story) that the Buhl 
townsite was cleared of sagebrush by 
simply fencing the section with high- 
grade rabbit-wire. The Jacks took 
the challenge; swarmed in, under, and 
thru the barrier; and ate the brush 
down to the roots. 

Well, anyway, these miniature mules 
were voracious brutes; and we farm- 














ers ignored all Marquis of Queens- 
bury rules in battling them. This 
isn’t, however, a treatise on rodent 
extermination. I started to tell of 
the game that is here; but so far 
have put down little save obituary 
notices. And, by the way, Mr. Jack- 
rabbit hasn’t laid his head beneath 
the rose—entirely. Every now and 
then he conjures himself into the silk 
hat of civilization. 

This fall I killed two members of 
the tribe that had hopped the reserva- 
tion and come to town for a square 
meal. They’d had a banquet all right, 
were stuffed like Mexican ballot- 
boxes. I was lucky to pot them (not 
that it took any fancy shooting) sim- 
ply lucky that I got them before they 
started girdling any trees. We have 
a lot of young orchard on the place; 
and when a rabbit gets a taste for 
bark, you have to do more grafting 
to repair the damage than Tweed in 
his balmiest days. 


UAIL, on the other hand, are our 

friends. We have two bevies of 
Californians that range over our 125 
acres, eating insects and weed-seeds. 
Most any evening you can find one 
bevy at least down along the coulee. 
A coulee, in this reclaimed desert, 
means about the same thing as creek 
—except when it means something 
else. 

As far as I’ve been able to make 
out, the old plainsman called anything 
that wasn’t “prairie,” ‘“coulee’— 
even knew a collie dog as a ‘“‘coulee.” 
A dry gulch, a wet gulch, a big 
gulch, a little gulch, the stream in 
the gulch—COULEE. 

Local usage has narrowed the 
sweeping term to mean a small water- 
course in a natural ravine. Our 
coulee is liberally banked with wil- 
lows, brush, weeds, grass, and sweet- 
clover ; and besides quail, it shelters a 
fine miscellaneous assortment of 
birds and beasts. Few of the den- 
izens of this diminutive reserve give 
us any trouble so we don't trouble 
them. 

Mourning doves are quite plentiful, 
and are regarded as a game-bird by 
the authorities who provide a Sep- 
tember 1 to December 15 open season 
on them. But so far as I know, no 
one has ever shot a dove on this 
ranch. We regard them much as 
we do the quail—helpful birds in our 
war with pests, and pleasant to have 
around—despite their dolorous call. 

Ducks and Chinese pheasants are 
the real gamesters of the collection, 
and I’ll say more of them later; just 
give a brief summary of “others 
among those present.” I have three 
species of blackbirds on my list, yel- 
low-headed, common, and redwing, 
also their close-kin, the cowbird, I’m 
not enough of an ornithologist to 
classify all the varieties of sparrows 
and thrushes, but there are several be- 
sides that prime pest, the English 
sparrow. Robins, fly-catchers, swifts, 
meadowlarks, and woodpeckers use 
the coulee as a rendezvous; and I 
have now and then seen a belted 
kingfisher whose diet must be slim 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Above—As someone or 
other has remarked 
‘s 


before, I do not 
choose to run ”’ 


Right—Some_ of _ the 


characters, reading 
from left to right: 
pheasants, author, 


ducks, Tawny, the 
twelve gauge. Back- 
ground, the coulee 


Below—Sez Tawn, 

“Yeah but how 
about all those 
missed shots?’’ 
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The Custer battlefield, where General Custer and his brave followers died 


7 e buster 


All photos used with this story, 
copyrighted by D. 


CONCLUSION—THE 


“massacre,” 








turned by competent wild fighting 
men who watched, planned and ex- 
ecuted perfectly good war tactics to 
bring about the defeat of the force 
sent to kill them. 

Reno’s men were purposely de- 
coyed away down the valley by Gall, 
far enough so they could not help 
Custer, then they were stopped and 
driven back across the river to a hill- 
top and held there until after Custer 
and his whole command were wiped 
out. (Custer’s name and personality 
is used here to conform with white 
history and not according to the 
Sioux version given in the preceding 
issue, which says Custer personally 
was killed 3 miles away and was 
not on the battleground alive at any 
time. ) 

\t one time during the fight Reno’s 
command was driven across the river 
and then jammed in a huddled panic 
in the mouth of a ravine in the bluffs 
while they were retreating toward 
Reno’s hill. If Chief Gall had seen 
this at the time nothing could have 
saved Reno and his command—they 
would have been killed to the last 
man; however, the dust and smoke 


from burning grass (fired by the In- 
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3ATTLE 
[HE Custer battle has been called in white history a 
whereas in truth the Sioux out-gen- 
eraled and out-fought a large force of well-armed 
Sl 1 white soldiers who went out with the intention of 
wiping the Sioux off the map but on whom the tables were 
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in this and the preceding installment, 
reproduced thru his courtesy. 


dians to create a smoke screen) hid them long enough for 


Captain Tom Custer 


them to climb up and out of the trap and reorganize and to 
later get to the hilltop, where they dug in and held on until 
Benteen’s column came up, hours later, just in time to save 
them again. 

All of this went on while Custer’s command were being 


killed only a couple of miles to the 
north. The enemy left Reno’s front 
at about the time Reno’s men were 
caught in this ravine because the In- 
dians were being massed then by 
Chief Gall around Custer’s command, 
2 miles away, to overwhelm him. 
This is all that saved Reno’s com- 
mand from being killed before Cus- 
ter’s own command was wiped off the 
map. 

Gall at this time sent his warriors 
quietly up side canyons to close-up 
positions near, but out of sight of, 
Custer, Keogh, Calhoun, Smith and 
Crittenden, these latter being part of 
Custer’s column and under his direct 
command. This force sent by Gall 
stampeded Keogh’s and Calhoun’s 
horses and thus lost them their re- 
serve ammunition which was on the 
horses. This ammunition was cap- 
tured and used later by the Sioux 
against Reno. 

These attacking warriors were 
massed by Chief Gall under the slope 
of the hills afoot and would rise and 
shoot, then duck back, thus drawing 
fire and wasting lots of ammunition 
for the soldiers of Custer’s command 
without harm to themselves. 




















































Gall sent Crazy Horse and his warriors to 
tace Custer’s detachment on the hill while Gall 
himself went with those facing Calhoun, Keogh, 
Smith and Crittenden. At a given signal all 
these combined warriors mounted and charged— 
riding over and crushing Calhoun, Keogh, Smith 
and Crittenden’s commands and killing them to 
the last man in less than ten minutes. 

Crazy Horse, Crow King, White Bull and 
Hump carried out precisely the same tactics at 
Custer’s hill, only a rifle-shot away, and wiped 
his command out also, beginning just as Gall 
finished his part, a little way to the south. 

It was‘all over in thirty to thirty-five minutes. 
Custer’s whole command was thus annihilated 
and Reno, with his command, was given his 
chance to escape the canyon trap, 2 miles to the 
south, only <o be penned up on top of Reno Hill 
a bit later and held there until Benteen came up 
at last, just in time to save him. Reno, other- 
wise, would have shortly been wiped out right 
there on the hilltop, as the Sioux were already 
concentrating around the hill to repeat the tac- 
tics that wiped Custer’s own command out. 

Thus Reno’s command escaped utter annihila- 
tion just by sheer luck twice in the course of a 
few hours! That does not give any very high 
credit to the white generalship of the whole Cus- 
ter fight—the Indian strategy was perfect. 

Reno’s failure to charge the village in the val- 
ley when he first came in contact with the enemy 
(as his orders called for) brought this situation 
about and Reno has been condemned for re- 
treating there instead of charging; yet 
if he had charged then his whole com- 
mand would have died in their 
tracks because they faced the 
whole Indian force and they 
could have walked over 
him by weight of num- 
bers alone. Reno had 
no choice. He had to re- 
treat or see his command 
killed to the last man; 
Gall planned to do this, 
and Reno’s__ retreat 
saved his men—and 
brought condemna- 
tion to Reno. If Reno 
had obeyed orders 
the entire Custer ex- 
pedition would have ' 
been killed to the r 
last man. Reno’s ac- . 
tion saved his and ‘ 
Benteen’s commands. 

Benteen is the only 
officer who was on the 
ground the day Custer 
was killed who _ has q 
frankly given _ credit 
where credit belonged— 
and Benteen was no cow- 
ard by any standard. He 
said: “There were too many 
Indians; good shots, good riders 
and the best fighters the sun ever 
shone on.” —- 

He sized it up right and admitted that 
he was whipped fairly by better men—and 
he told the truth, tho he was not in the heavy fighting at all 
and escaped only by joining forces with Reno. 

Sitting Bull did not get to Custer Hill until after all were 
killed and the stripping and mutilating of the dead had be- 
gun. He was in the river bottom nearer to Reno’s forces 
than anywhere else, but taking precious good care of the man 
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he loved best, namely, Sitting Bull. 


He was a sly, wily politician and self made (not heredi- 
tary) medicine man, and not a great fighter. He tried to 
scalp Custer’s body for his own glorification after it was 
brought to the battlefield by Little-Big-Man, but Little-Big- 
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Above—Gen. George A. Custer, famous 
Indian fighter, noted as one of the bravest 
officers in the army 


Oval—Chief Gall, the warrior with the 
Daniel Webster face, who outgeneraled 
\ and outfought his famous foe 


Man and Two Moons stopped him, thus 

| Custer was not scalped. This is accord- 

| ing to Sioux history from Gall’s grand- 
son. 

% Two hundred and sixty white men 
died in the Custer battle during a hard- 
fought fight in about half an hour, and 
they all died fighting. Gall said he never 
saw men fight so hard. It was not in 

/ any sense a massacre any more than the 

famous Balaklava or Thermopylae were 
massacres. 
It was just plain hand-to-hand war where 
the white troops got licked; we can’t camou- 
flage it by calling it a massacre. 

Custer was out-generaled, out-fought and out- 

numbered and the only wonder is that the entire 

outfit was not killed to the last man as they would 

have been if Gall had known at the time how Reno’s 

men were jammed in the ravine just before Custer’s 
command was wiped out. 

A little pressure right then would have cleaned up Reno’s 
command; and Benteen’s detachment, unsupported, would 
then have been overwhelmed after Custer’s command was 
wiped out—it couldn’t have gone any other way. Reno’s re- 
treat saved his and Benteen’s men. 

Custer knew he was up against big odds early in the morn- 
ing before the fight started, but he was in bad with the War 
Department at Washington and went ahead with the inten- 
tion of winning a big victory. This made him refuse the gat- 
ling gun detachment offered him earlier in the campaign by 
General Terry. Yet Custer was one of the finest men and 
likely the best Indian fighter we ever had on the frontier, not 


(Continued on page 83) 

























The spit of Seal Island and the sandpipers whirling by 
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By Hamilton NC. Laing 


THOUGHT when I left the prairies and took to 
west-coast living that I had turned my back upon 
the only real sport that seemed worth living for: 
the goose-shooting on the stubble-fields. Imagine 
my delight then when my new hunting pal, Martukoo, an- 
nounced with his usual lord-yes enthusiasm that we would 
have a brant shoot on November 22—his lucky day— 
over at the Seal Islands. Black brant—one of the three 
remaining North American geese that I had not hunted afield 
and discussed at table—and only 5 miles from the very 
door. The air might be black with them, Martukoo de- 
clared. He and Cougar Smith, his one-time partner in 
predatory expeditions afield, had killed scads of br int there. 
Get brant ?—well rather 

But before the broad-leafed maples had carpeted the woods 
floor and the southeasters of November were pounding up 
the straits, I had learned something more of brant shooting 
here. Years ago a great flight of these birds had come 
down the inside passage (Straits of Georgia). Denman 
[sland Spit, terminating in the Seal Islands, had been one 
of their chief calling grounds. But market shooters came 
to the Seal Islands; there was a rattle of guns for a few 
seasons and then neither brant nor market shooters came 
more. Here half a mile from my door was the Goose Spit 
with its winking light—it had been named originally from 
the number of geese that roosted upon it. Alas, how history 


repeats itself all over America. The best I could hope 
for was that we might decoy a flock or two from the rem- 
nant dribble of a flight that now went down the inside 
passage. 

As the auspicious November date drew near and got by 
into the limbo of the ancient past, I began to realize how 
many things other than just geese go to make a brant 
shoot. If there is any place you must wait for time, wind 
and tide it is when you would navigate coastal waters in 
winter in small craft. We were not sure at first the brant 
were down. Other hunters might beat us to the first shoot— 
always the best—and spoil it all. The tides were wrong 
for getting away, and when right for getting away were 
wrong for decoying at the islands. The rusty old Evinrude 
had to be overhauled. When one gloomy morning I lugged 
my 50-pound pack down to Martukoo’s landing and we got 
on the move, our Argonautical adventure ended within a 
mile as we met a rising southeaster. To try to go to Seal 
Island in the face of a southeaster in a skiff is equivalent 
to getting into the local Lost and Found column. I lugged 
my pack home again and wondered if brant shooting is 
what it is supposed to be anyway. Next day we got away 
again but the motor took a gulp of salt water and died just 
about where we had quit the previous day. We ran the 
boat ashore at Goose Spit and Martukoo cranked for two 
hours and forty-seven minutes. Martukoo has lived in sev- 








Shack ietead at low water, place of decthition: but sunied by the water birds 
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eral parts of the world and he is eloquent in 
several tongues, and, gentle reader, as | want 
this story published, | must leave the scene to 
you! Suffice that when all the waterfowl had 
left the bay we went home, but next day manned 
two pairs of oars and made a dash for it. | 
give all these gruesome details as they really 
are relevant and important—it was January 
10 when we passed the half-way buoy in the 
outer channel. 


F WATER birds in general had been any 

indication of sport, our prospects would have 
been those of the donkey in the clover, the 
mouse in the oat-bin, the chorus girl with the 
brand-new millionaire. California murres 
bobbed and dived and flew sputtering off before 
us; marbled murrelets in pairs squealed their 
shrill complaints; the eerie cry of the common 
loon came over the water and 200 of 
the Pacific loons, that always fish in fleets and 
rabbles, were barking noisily; white-winged 
scoters went floundering off awing; surf scoters 
set the air humming with their musical wing- 
magic: American scoters whistled their mourn- 
ful calls as tho all the tragedies of the sea were 
upon their heads—scoters in thousands; great 
gulls went by and added their raucous voices 
to the world of sounds; the whole salt-water 
world was alive. We saw no brant; but 
Martukoo, the optimist, 
said that they would be 
all in the outer chan- 
nel. I believed him. 
There already was a very 
different slant to this type 
of shooting, to shivering 
in a pit on the silent, 
frosty prairies. 

The point of the spit 
(at low water) is the 
calling ground of the 
brant. This point, called 
Seal Island (at high 
tide) is but a quarter 
acre of weed and log- 
strewn sand and gravel 
with a long tail on it at 































low tide. A_ spot 
beloved by the 
sandpipers and 
gulls and 
other water- 
fowl as 
well as by 
the seals 
that haul 
up here 

to roll 
and play. 
We passed 
this islet now 
and sought a 
temporary home 
among the half 
dozen shacks of 
the clam-diggers 
on the main or 
Shack Island. There are three of the outer islands, tree- 
less, log-littered, wind-lashed—to a landsman a_ place 
of desolation; to one who loves the sea, a_ place 
for a picnic; to a _brant-hunter—but I was not yet 
a brant-hunter and had only an_ optimist’s word 
for it. 

With a certainty that portended inside knowledge in the 
matter, Martukoo picked the shack that had the tip of a 
stove-pipe protruding thru its doubtful roof and a Tower-of- 
Pisa effect at one end. There are some cabins that deserve 
the name of “shack” and some that do not. These all did. 
They were combinations of about everything in architecture 
from the Early Egyptian to the Romanesque, expressed in 
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Martukoo retrieves a couple 


Martukoo, some of the black brant, and young Martukoo 
wishing he were big enough 


terms of cedar shakes, logs, split poles, driftwood, derelict 
boards and heaped-up sand with extra patches of tin 
cans and gunny sacking. Which may seem beside the 
case until I explain that a brant-shooter needs shelter 
here. Sometimes he needs it very badly. We were 
in luck—a red-crumbling old box stove with a leg or 
two was set up with red pipes that seemed good for a 
night at least. The place had the hospitable, homey ap- 
pearance—and much the smell—of a wood rat’s nest. 
There was smoke coming from a nearby shack and I sug- 
gested to my Mentor that this one we had invaded might 
belong to some one, and he said, “Well, he’s not here now,” 
and so we went brant hunting. 


HE tide remains fairly high all day in mid-winter; the 

big run out is at night. That is why this little islet 
has seen the downfall of so many brant. Soon we had the 
string of twenty cedar counterfeits bobbing in the ripples 
with a long anchor-cord to play them out as the tide fell 
away; and then we smuggled down in a mushy hole in the 
soft damp sand of the islet behind a barricade of driftwood 
and waited for brant to come. 

So far we had not seen one. In fact I had about as much 
faith in a flock of black brant inviting itself into our party 
as I had of seeing the blackfish that were spouting out in 
the channel, coming ashore. But no one could have a dull 
time with 2,000 or 3,000 waterbirds within eyeshot 
and with Martukoo at elbow. For when he scoops out this 
hole anew, he always digs out of the past a lot of other 


(Continued on page 80) 
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A large herd of Alaska reindeer, browsing in the winter snows 








ID you know these facts about the 
Alaska reindeer ? 

That they were first introduced into 
Alaska in 1892 to provide relief for the 
Eskimos, a large part of whose ordinary 
wild-life diet had been decimated. 

By 1902, 1,280 head of reindeer had 
been landed in Alaska, all from Siberia. 
In 1905 the natural increase had brought 
the number to 10,000, and it is estimated 
that this year the number will not be 
under 900,000. 

The reindeer is gregarious, that is, lives 
in vast herds, requires no shelter from 
the elements at any time, and feeds and 
browses the year around in the open. 

The reindeer is the only member of 
the deer family in which both male and 
female have antlers that are shed annu- 
ally. 

Tho they are herded as cattle, they 
are not branded with a hot iron because 
their skin is too tender; they are marked 
with little clips out of the ear. Twice a 
year the round-up takes place when the 
young ones are marked and the herds are 
separated into animals individually owned. 

September is the breeding time, and one 
bull will breed with ten or a dozen cows. 
Out on the open ranges it is not uncom- 
mon for the wild caribou to enter the 
herd and inter-breed with the tame ani- 
mals. The woodland caribou is such a 
fine animal that this improves the stock. 














by Lomen Reindeer 
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The reindeer in winter attire Corporation. As he appears in the summer 
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A small herd seeking food A reindeer in harness 
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omething New in Decoys 


HoME-MADE GOOSE PROFILES THAT WILL SURPRISE You 


By Edwin MM. Hasbrouck 











HAVE always en- 
joyed making things 
for my hunting and 
fishing outfits—who 
hasn’t? I’d rather make some- 
thing than buy it ready made, 
and when I get an idea, and 
think I can carry that idea out 
better than anything the stores 
have to offer in that particular 
line, why, I take off my coat 
and go to it. 

For instance, I have always 
had decided ideas of my own 
about decoys, and made a bet- 
ter and more efficient set of 
black duck decoys than were ever put on the 
market, to my way of thinking. 

Then I wanted some goose decoys, and my 
thoughts turned to profiles, for I had read 
and read of the wonderful shooting that was 
to be had on the wheat and corn stubbies 
of the West over profile decoys, and felt sure 
that if profile decoys would work there they 
would here in the East. 

Did we not have thousands and thousands 
of geese wintering in the tidal waters of the 
Atlantic coast? Did not those self-same 
geese go into the surrounding wheat and 
corn fields of the farmer to feed, just as in 
the West? Then why not try the profile 
idea right here at home? I had never heard 
of it being attempted, but why not? 

Live decoys as used along the Atlantic 
coast were entirely out of the question for 
me. I couldn’t afford them and had no place 
to keep them if I could; besides, being able 
to go gooseing only two or three times a 
year, what did I want with a string of live 
goose decoys? 

Profiles for mine! When I wasn’t using 
’em I could stack ’em away in the closet, 
and when I wanted ’em I could tuck ‘em 
under my arm and hie me to the goose 
grounds without a whole raft of parapher- 
nalia, and should I ever become possessed 
of one or two live decoys to add to the set, 
the addition would of course make the set all 
the more effective. But thinking over the 
matter and laying my plans, there appeared 
to be a fly in the ointment. 

To begin with, all my readings has led 
me to believe that most of those western 
profiles were made of thin sheet iron; and 
that didn’t suit me. I have my own ideas 
concerning decoys, and I did have decided 
ideas about my forthcoming goose decoys. 

In the first place I wanted plenty of them 
—a flock. That knocked out the sheet iron 
business, pronto. Nobody could carry a 
dozen or more sheet iron decoys under his 
arm a mile or farther into the fields and 





be happy, and I wanted at least a dozen; why make a pack 
horse out of one’s self? What was the matter with paper ? 

I experimented, finally settling on “Upson Board” as the 
lightest and most durable, and out of this material I cut my 
first profile decoy, shellacked it to make it waterproof, and 
painted it in natural colors. To set it up, I cut a 6-inch 
piece from a %-inch dowel stick (hard wood, you know), 





Fig. 4 
Top—A bunch of profile decoys 
in place 


and cut a slot in one end for 4 inches to receive the end of 





a half life-like appearance 


the profile, fastening it with 
small screws (that ‘Upson 
Board takes screws like wood). 
That left 2 inches projecting 
below the belly of the decoy. 
Next I fashioned pointed stakes 
8 inches long out of 3- 
inch doweling, and fasten a 
female ferrule to the upper end 
to receive the end of the stick 
fastened to the decoy. 

Then I set it up in the back 
yard: it looked great. The 
little breeze blowing occasion- 
ally turned the decoy just a 
trifle in the ferrule, giving it 
So far so good 

My ideas to the front again. 

All the profiles I had seen pictures of 
were the same—all one position—heads erect 
with necks outstretched. That didn’t suit 
yours truly. Geese eat—sometimes—and 
when they are eating they are at ease and 
free from fear. That’s what I wanted— 
something to give an incoming flock a sense 
of security. What better than a flock of 
decoys in various positions, but mostly feed- 
ing or thereabouts ? 

So with a pencil and tablet I interviewed 
the tame ‘wild geese at the zoo, spending 
several afternoons making sketches of them 
in all manner of positions, and from these 
sketches I selected those I wanted for my 
profiles, and fashioned my other eleven de- 
coys accordingly. 

The figures will show the postures chosen 
as best serving the purpose. Fig. 1, of which 
there are six, are in the characteristic feed- 
ing position; those in Fig. 2 have had their 
fill and are resting contentedly with head 
drawn down between the shoulders; Fig. 3 
shows heads and necks erect watching the 
incoming flock, while Fig. 4 is the sentinel 

These profiles are twelve in number, and 
when set out make a goodly showing. At a 
little distance they look for all the world like 
a flock of real live geese quietly feeding, as 
may be seen by a glance at the photograph. 
As a matter of fact, many who have looked 
at this photograph have expressed surprise 
that I should have been able to crawl so 
close to a feeding flock of wild geese and 
get a picture. Then I have asked them to 
look closer, when the eye would catch the 
single stick on which they were set and that 
was another story. 

But what a difference between them and 
sheet iron! Three or four of the latter 
would be an ungodly load to lug a mile over 
the stubble, and there would be only the 
three or four when one got there. My 
whole dozen can be easily carried under the 


arm and when the shooting ground is reached can be ar- 
ranged into a good showing. 

How do they work? Let’s see. 

Thev were finished, as were the ducks, after the season 
closed; but do you think I could wait until next season to 
try them out? 

Just below Richmond is the famous farm known as Curl’s 


Nix. 


(Continued on page 53 
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HE deer trail—a sinuous line of cloven foot-prints, 
large and broad and blunt-toed—wound away out 
thru the snowy woods. To the Hunter, as he 
stood studying the tracks in the faint light of a 
late November dawn, it seemed much more than an ordinary 
line of deer tracks, more even than the trail of the big 
buck he knew must have made it. To his mind, keyed to 
a high pitch by two weeks of intensive hunting, this trail 
was an examination—a test by which he might prove his 
right to the title of deer hunter. 

Each clear-cut hoof print in the damp, impressionable 
snow was as plain and as fraught with meaning as the mark 
of a typewriter on a clean sheet of paper. So far as the 
trail was visible it was as easily read as a_ well-worded 
sentence, but every turn was an interrogation point—beyond 
was another problem. 

For the past two weeks this Hunter had been taking his 
annual course in deer-ology, which is one of the most pro- 
found sciences on the big woods curriculum. The great 
forest, roofed with a net-work of branches and columned 
with straight trunks, had been the class room. The deer 
themselves had written the text books—scribbled lessons in 
twisting trail and individual track—on the clean white 
pages provided by the storm gods. Dame Nature had been 
the teacher and an old log cabin, abandoned by the lumber- 
men, had served as a dormitory. 





ERE the Hunter had studied deer and, day by day, had 
added to his knowledge of deer-ology. Time and again 
he had taken preliminary tests—had unraveled the meander- 
ings of younger deer in a satisfactory manner—but now this 
wily old buck had laid this intricate trail which would be a 
series of profound interroga- 
tions, interspersed with 


nor did they call for the same knowledge of deer-ology. They 
tramped the woods, covering the feeding grounds, with no 
great pretense at quietness and, such is the natural curiosity 
and game quality of the white-tailed deer, they actually 
saw more deer than a more careful and quiet hunter might 
have seen. 

Since it is virtually impossible to tramp thru) woods 
so quiety that a deer will not hear you at all, the hunter 
who makes but little pretense at quietness often has the 
hest success. So long as a deer can hear the steady prog- 
gress of a person thru woods it may not become greatly 
alarmed, but faint sounds, now here and now over there, 
make him uneasy right away. So some of these hunters 
literally stumbled on their deer while others waited by some 
well trodden runway for his buck to come along. Such 
methods would never satisfy the Hunter. He wanted to outwit 
a big buck and pussy-foot it into his domain and kill him. 


4 ARLY in the season he had seen big tracks and observed 
scrapings and pawings that indicated the presence of an 
unusually large deer, and no lesser buck would satisfy him. 
Several times he had found the trail and followed it for a 
time, only to drive the deer past one of the other hunters, 
but now on the last day of the season, when all licenses 
but his own had been.filled and his companions only waited 
for him to get his buck, and he would have the woods to 
himself, he felt sure that he could follow up this great buck 
and secure him by what he considered a fair means. 
Before following the trail very far the Hunter studied 
the tracks carefully to be sure this was the trail of the deer 
he wanted. The foot-prints were large, broad and blunt- 
toed. The track of a big doe, while it might be as large, 
would probably be narrow 
and more pointed. Then, 





snappy catch questions; a 
fitting final test of his knowl- 
edge. His classmates, fellow 
hunters in the same dormi- 
tory, had already qualified, 
and each one of them had al- 
ready dragged in a good 
buck and hung it up at camp 
as proof of their knowledge 
of the subject. 

But their methods, while 
altogether sportsmanlike and 








too, each foot-print was 
quite a little to one side of 
an imaginary center line. 
This was another sign that 
it was the trail of a buck for 
a doe walks with very little 
straddle, placing one foot 
very nearly in front of the 
other. Between each foot- 
print of this trail was an- 
other mark—the drag of the 
feet between steps—which 








quite successful, were not 
the methods of this Hunter, 


His diploma, which was the hunter’s certificate, proving his 
knowledge of deer-ology 


was the surest sign of all 
that this was the trail of a 
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buck, for a doe will invariably 
pick her feet clear of any snow 
under a foot in depth. So the 
Hunter was quite sure that this 
trail was the trail of a big 
buck, 

The trail came from the di- 
rection of a thick swamp where, 
on cloudy and moonless nights, 
the deer were wont to bed down, - 
and led off toward a beech ridge 
where an abundance of nuts af- 
forded good food. Of course a 
lone buck such as this one might 
wander for miles without stop- 
ping, but it was a safe bet that 
he would breakfast somewhere 
along that ridge. So, getting to 
the windward side of the trail, 
the Hunter worked along paral- 
lel with it, just touching it oc- 
casionally to keep the direction. 
There had been a fall of new 
snow early in the night which 


















obliterated all old trails and 
made the following of this one 
more simple. 

There was every possibility that this deer might circle 
and watch its back trail, so the Hunter proceeded very 
slowly and studied the woods carefully, hoping to spy the 
buck first should he have resorted to a game of hide and 
seek. However, the trail climbed steadily up onto the ridge 
and there were fresh pawings which showed where the deer 
had raked away the snow and leaves to get the beechnuts 
underneath, A feeding deer is comparatively easy to ap- 
proach, not because he is so much less alert but because he 
is more or less in motion, pawing and picking, and these 
movements will be detected where a perfectly still animal 
would not be noticed. The Hunter covered the ridge care- 
fully, following the general direction of the feeding deer 
and watched the woods carefully, but not a glimpse of a 
deer, not even the flash of a white tail, rewarded his efforts. 


ARTHER out on the ridge he noticed a freshly scraped 

and bent sapling while all about it were pawings, not the 
ordinary rakings of a feeding deer but the work of an in- 
furiated buck that had just recalled some hated rival and was 
leaving a demonstration of what he would do to him when 
he found him. Snow and leaves and dirt were thrown in all 
directions. There were deep imprints of stamping feet and 
there were scars 2 feet long on the sapling, which was 
bent and twisted all out of shape. 

From here the trail led staightaway 


An old log cabin, abandoned by the lumbermen, had served as a dormitory 


ment. She seemed unaware of the presence of the Hunter 
and before long he was able to locate two more deer—none 
of the three being particularly large. Try as he might he 
could not get a glimpse of the big buck whose trail he had 
followed. He had fully 
expected to find him 
with the _ other 
deer, but look 
where he would 
he could not 
get a glimpse 
of even the 
tip of a horn. 
For a long 
time the 
Hunter stood 
there, hoping 
the big buck 
would put in 
(Continued « 
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Right — His class 

mates—fellow hunt- 

ers in the same dor- 

mitory—had already 

qualified, and each 

of them had dragged 
in a good buck 


Below—Their meth 
ods did not call for 
the same knowledge 
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and the Hunter followed more rapidly, 
for in his present mood the buck would 
swagger along with little thought for 
the back trail. However, it was not 
long before he came to a place where 
the deer had circled and watched the 
back trail. He had evidently seen noth- 
ing amiss for he went away at a leisurely 
walk. Soon thereafter the trail joined 
that of three other deer—probably does 
or fawns—that were feeding along an 
open ridge. 


ESTING the wind with a dampened 
finger, the Hunter maneuvered 
around until he had the slight breeze 
blowing right into his face, and began 
a careful stalk thru the beech growth. 
Not a twig snapped beneath his feet. 
No branch or limb rasped against his 
soft woolen clothing. He proceeded al- 
most noiselessly and ere long his stealth 
had its reward. His eye caught a slight 
movement thru an opening in the brush 
and, stepping a little to one side, he 
made out the graceful form of a doe, 
daintily nosing out the triangular nuts 
and munching them in quiet content- 




















Ne and Ny Bow and Arrow 


By @. G. Thurlow 


C1 FITTING prelude to this article is an account of 
how I first fell in love with the long-bow, one of 
the greatest weapons ever placed in the hands of 
a sportsman. 

I had heard of W. M. Everingham of Eugene, Oregon, 
reputed to be an excellent craftsman, but of course like most 
of the uninitiated thought of a bow as a child’s plaything or 
at most a desirable curio. In September, a friend invited 
me out to see him and his work. | met a fine old gentleman 
75 summers young and straight as an arrow. 

Such a collection of bows !—and workmanship that would 
do justice to the finest violin maker. I had been informed 
that there were no clear yew bows. To my amazement every 
one of his were clear, perfect weapons. Patiently and kindly 
he placed one of the beautiful weap- 
ons in my hands and showed me 





They feed 
During 


enough to make excellent cover for jack rabbits. 
on the meadows early mornings and late evenings. 
the day they lie in this cover. 

When I came to a field that looked particularly good I 
stopped the car. Then began the most enjoyable hunt I 
have ever had. I had not proceeded 50 feet from the road 
before an old jack jumped from right in front of me and 
streaked it across the prairie; a futile running shot was 
my lot with him. Just as I was retrieving my arrow a 
younger and less experienced one jumped up and ran about 
20 yards, where he sat down under a nice shady bush and 
proceeded to look me over. That was where he made a 
fatal mistake. I drew to the steel of my broadhead and 
aimed carefully; the release was perfect, the arrow flew 
straight to the mark. There was 
the soft deadly chuck of the hit 





how to draw, aim and release. The 
twang of the string, the soft cast of 
a perfect weapon in my hands, and 
I was converted on the spot. When 
I departed I was the proud owner 
of a perfect yew bow, 
Fortunately back of my house is 
a large vacant block, a_ splendid 
place to practice, allowing for shots 
up to 65 yards. I dug a high 
earthen embankment at the far end 
of this lot to stop the arrows, then 
commenced practice in earnest, 
early and late at every opportunity. 
Of course now that | had become 
a bug it was only ‘natural that | 
met other enthusiasts. One of them 
loaned me the late Dr. Pope’s beau- 
tifully written book, “Hunting with 
Bow and Arrow.” Then and there 
I vowed to become a hunter of both 
large and small game. I then began 
practice with that end in view. Cut- 
ting out small cardboards to rep- 
resent rodents and rabbits as my 
targets, I set these up in front of 
the embankment. Then I marked 
lines at 40, 50, 60, 70, 80 and 90 
feet. I would take six arrows and 
shoot one from each line. By us- 
ing this method it is remarkable how 
fast you master accurate shooting 
As I am a traveling salesman 
my spring trip found me with my 








and Mr. Rabbit gave a few con- 
vulsive kicks. I had hit him square 
in the head. 

No big game hunter ever knelt 
over his first lion with any more 
pride than I did over my first rab- 
bit killed with an arrow fashioned 
by my own hands. 


HEN a few more long range 

shots where my only thrill’ was 
the flight of arrows striking surpris- 
ingly close to the quarry. Soon an- 
other one hopped up and came to a 
stand about 25 yards from me. My 
first shot was a close miss. Mr. 
Rabbit held his ground, refusing to 
be scared by a gun that made no 
noise. The second shot was a 
beauty; and again the soft chuck 
as I bowled him over. 

As I stooped to pick him up he 
started to hop away, arrow and all. 
I quickly put him out of his misery. 
The arrow had severed one hind leg 
and badly broken the other, evi- 
dence of the havoc wrought by a 
broadhead shot from a good yew 
bow. 

sy then the rabbits seemed to 
have sensed the fact that it was 
good judgment to keep out of the 
way of the hunter with the new 
fangled gun. They kept just out of 








bow and quiver of arrows as con- 
stant companions, Saturday after- 
noons a salesman is an unwelcome 
guest in a store so I hied me to nearby fields. I got in good 
practice on ground squirrels and sage rats, which are con- 
sidered a pest in Oregon. After gettirig over the slight nerv- 
ousness of shooting at live objects I hit them consistently. 


I WAS pleased to find that there was no lost game, as a 
rodent hit with an arrow is pinned to the ground, hence 
does not drop down his hole to die a slow death. 

By June my trip had taken me to Klamath Falls, Oregon. 
The first Saturday afternoon found me bound for the hunt- 
ing grounds. If there ever was an archer’s paradise it is 
Klamath County, Oregon. It is a comparatively newly set- 
tled country; much of it is still virgin prairie. The soil is 
a mellow volcanic ash without pebbles or stones, ideal for 
bow shooting as you never have any broken and injured 
arrows. 

There are fields of alfalfa and grain bordered by sage- 
brush flats. This brush is about waist high and scat- 
tered enough to afford easy walking for the archer yet close 


The author practicing in his back yard 


range. After about an hour of this 
kind of hide and seek one of them 
hopped out from under my feet and 
came to a stand about 50 feet away. I placed a shot squarely 
thru his shoulders. By then the sun was getting low and I[ 
wanted to get back to town to show admiring friends what I 
had bagged with one of man’s oldest and most romantic 
weapons. 

As I| approached the fence near my car I noticed a 
short stubby growth of grass and sage that looked like 
good rabbit cover. I approached very cautiously and sure 
enough spied the ears of a rabbit as he lay close to the 
ground. 

Looking closely I located his body in the grass. I esti- 
mated the distance to be 30 yards, then drew and shot very 
carefully. 

The flight of the arrow was a beautiful thing to see as 
it skimmed the tops of sage and grass. It flew straight and 
true to the quarry. Again the soft deadly chuck so dear to 
the ears of an archer. 

He was pierced squarely thru the back and killed with 
hardly a quiver, a fitting climax to a zestful hunt. 
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AQ, THEY do not. This does not mean that no 
moose ever charged. I have been “charged” by 
a cottontail. Even a mouse will bite when cor- 
nered or when it thinks it is in peril. It is flus- 
t not normal, But when you say “Moose do charge,” 
it can only fairly mean that they are apt to charge, which is 
just as wrong as to say that rabbits attack man. Either this 
is correct or a moose-hunting career which began in 1871, 
and is not yet ended, has taught me nothing. President 
Roosevelt had a most unusual experience, granted that he 
really saw, and not thought he saw, what happened; but it 
was the great exception which proved the universal rule. 
My own experience, in which I count that- of personal ac- 
quaintances whom I trust, shows no case of a moose attack- 
ing man, except possibly one, when a cow-moose “got after” 
(as my guide friend expressed it) a man who was “monkey- 
ing” with a calf. Bulls have charged times enough in my 
experience, but it was always when they were wounded and 
confused and half-mad, or they made false charges, meaning 
that they happened, quite without knowing it, to run in the 
direction of the hunters. 

Frankly, I do not believe the story of the cow-moose at- 
tacking a man who tried to catch her calf. I am “from 
Missouri” in such cases, unless I see them myself, or know 
that the man who saw it is, as Manly Hardy of Maine used 
to put it, “truthy.” Not only that, but only very few people, 
especially under the influence of excitement, are capable of 
telling about what they saw in a clear and exact manner. All 
my life I have been tracking down such stories, and have 
yet to find one single case in which a moose, without provo- 
cation, attacked a man. Hence it is silly to make such a 
general statement as that moose charge. 

Once a Maine farmer took his affidavit, at my request, that 
he had been attacked by a wildcat, but after hearing the facts 
Mr. Hardy and I failed to be convinced. It seems that he 
and his son had treed a cat, which, on being harried with 





If you will teach a moose to use a repeating rifle and let him and the butcher stalk each other, that might be fair 
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A WorD ON A MOOTED QUESTION 


By Edward Breck 


stones and the barking of a dog, finally leaped to the man’s 
shoulder and thence to the ground, using the shoulder, of 
course, merely as a ladder and with no thought of any at- 
tack, per se. I had a similar experience in Paris once. I 
was sitting in a restaurant on a sofa behind which was a high 
window with shelves. I noticed that a very large and hand- 
some white Angora tomcat seemed to eye me with great at- 
tention for some time. All at once the cat gave a run and 
jump and landed squarely on my shoulder, to my alarm, and 
the next second was perching above me on the shelf. “Nuff 
sed.” 

After reading of the hairbreadth escapes of big-game hunt- 
ers everywhere, and indulging in quite a few myself, I have 
come to the conclusion that there are animals which, when 
hungry, will attack man, such as Indian tigers; that the water 
buffalo and the rhino will occasionally charge, out of a feel- 
ing of the defensive-offensive, i. e. a fear that they are going 
to be attacked themselves. This happens of course when 
poisonous snakes strike. We have in the North woods sev- 
eral creatures which attack man savagely and without any 
provocation whatever, except hunger. The most savage is 
called the similium molestum and the next the mosquito! I 
will make the statement that all other animals will never at- 
tack man, whether in Asia, Africa or America, unless they 
themselves are first attacked. In other words, if a man is 
looking for trouble, he is likely to find it. 

Colonel Roosevelt was the author of the phrase “fair and 
square still-hunting,” meaning, I take it, that a man has the 
ethical right to sneak up under cover of a wind, which pre- 
vents the quarry smelling or hearing the hunter, and on soft 
ground or snow, and, mind you, at a season after the excite- 
ment of the rut is over and the animal is not expecting 
trouble—and shoot it down, often without its knowing of the 
sneaker’s existence. Fair and square, that! Now, if you 
will teach the bull-moose to use a repeating rifle, and place 

(Continued on page 85) 
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at right, and catch from Nipissing Lake, Ontario 
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How THe Lowy StroGiz CONVERTS FAR NORTH GUIDES 


AN % NY follower of the national 
pastime who has attended 
world series games at Forbes 
Sr; Field in Pittsburgh has no- 
ticed the clouds of smoke which rise 
from stands and bleachers when the 
game happens to become close, a 
smudge, made by the universal stogie- 
smoking habit, which reaches to the 
skies. A stranger often wonders just 
how much of that perpetual smudge 
which palls that city is due to the com- 
mon use of the soothing weed in cut- 
cost form. However, this story is 
about Canadian fishing in which these 
cheap fags furnished aid in fish-land- 
ing. 

On one trip to the Algonquin Park 
region we took along several boxes of 
those low cost smokes, also a dozen of 
the foot long ones as thick as your 
wrist which are sold as souvenirs. The 






latter consist of a tobacco leaf, or per 
haps cabbage or plantain, inclosing a 
lot of the vilest kind of cheapest refuse 
of cigar factories, weeds or other fill- 
ing. In fact they are made for orna- 


ments rather than for smoking, but those huge fuses cer- 


By Gilbert Irwin 








In Our Next Issue 
Seven Broadbill Swordfish 
in One Year 
By R.C.GREY 


The most remarkable sword fish season ever ex- 
perienced by an angler 


Getting Everything But 
Bear 
tlherta furnishes Thrills Galore to 
KINGSLEY BIRDSALL 


December Turkey Hunting 
By TOM TURPIN 


The Magic of Death Valley 
By HRS. JOHN BORDEN 


Our readers will be glad to see the author of 
“Leviathans of the Arctic” again in our pages 


As well as other OUTDOOR LIFE favor- 
ites, including Ben Robinson, Donald 
Hough, Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday, and part 
Vl of TEMBO!, by Ben Burbridge, entitled 


On the Trail of Elephants 








to virgin finny waters and gamelands. 

Thirty years ago Muskoka and the 
Kawartha lakes were favorites of 
Johnny Canuck, outdoorsman, and a 
“Yankee,” as they dub everyone from 
this side, was then a novelty. As time 
passed the native sportsmen who were 
friendly enough to include a Yank in 
their sports moved on up—Lake of 
Bays, the French River, Nipissing, 
Nipigon, and then Timiskiming, Tim- 
agama and Abitibi—and on one trip 
we were even lucky enough to spend 
several months on a boat, canoe and 
portage trip over the Height of Land 
and down Abitibi River to Moose Fac- 
tory on James Bay, to the bathing 
beaches of walrus and polar bear and 
the summer resort of the great Cana- 
dian snow geese. 

And all the years we were getting 
sport de luxe and the Yankee invasion 
was tagging along a couple years in 
the rear. On that stogie, trouting 
bassing and musky trip we went by 
C. P. R. from Toronto, where our 
party lived and from which point near- 


ly half a baggage car of luggage was entrained to be dumped 
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tainly helped to make one fishing trip a success. 

If you want real hunting or fishing in Canada you cer- 
tainly get it best by attaching yourself to a party of real 
Canuck sportsmen, and they have such fellows, who are the 
real article when it comes to handling the regalia of woods 
and water sports, in every town and city in the Dominion. 
Those outdoorsmen by instinct are always hundreds of miles 
ahead of the crowds from “The States.” The natives fish 
and hunt a section until results begin to show a de- 
cline, and when the sport slips into low they blaze trails 


out on the platform at Provincial Park station the next morn- 
ing, for motor fishing trips that far north, while possible for 
light going, are hardly the mode for a dozen or more anglers 
for a month trip and out for a try at the great variety of water 
logged luggers which the many waters of that region offer. 


pus! look at the map a moment. There are so many lakes 
and streams that the country seems like a big sponge, and 
the map is all splotched over with red ink which says, trout, 
bass, muskellunge, cutthroats, lake salmon, pike, moose, cari- 
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‘in flight to the wild life cafeterias 
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bou, deer, and fish and game ad infinitum. 
We debarked at dawn, but those clean north- 
ern nights turn to bright daylight quickly. 
Waterfowl in endless number and 
variety were honking and quacking 


in the marshes for their breakfast. 
Occasionally a loon raised its man- 
iacal laugh and from the distance 
came the call of the moose. 

When we had trucked— 
or rather ox-teamed—into 
our lake, and were set for 
fishing, a guide named Syke 
happened to be assigned to 
row my boat, for trolling is 
still the favorite bass, pike 
and musky mode of Cana- 
dians who know those fish 
and their preferences. A 
hand-line of 30 strand 60 



















pound strength cuttyhunk 
and bucktail with No. 1 star 
spinner is the universal rig 
of Indian habitant or other 
far north guide for mus- 
kellunge, pike or lake trout; 
no rod or reel, but just the 
simplest and most effective 
regalia, and it certainly turns 
the trick. 

We were not far out on 
the lake that first morning 
when we handed Syke one 


of those mammoth § stogies, 
which he looked over curi- 
ous-like, and when we 


This muskel- 
lunge caught in 
Ontario weighed 
A 45 pounds. The 
his ““musky’’ isa fish 
of many names, 


urged him, he applied a 
match and began to puff 
away, and soon he seemed 
to be picking up on 
stroke. A lot of those guides 

















spelled in many 


often row in low gear, and ways. 
are reminiscent of those 
basking, semi-dormant, ebony-hued — speci- Bottom 


mens of still life that sometimes guide you, 
or whom you pay for rowing, in Florida; and 
some of those Canadian Indian guides are almost as dusky. 


HAT giant smoke certainly pleased Syke, for we got more 

muskies that day than any of the other canoes. He 
would puff for a spell, then brush off the fire and carefully 
stow the big stogie away in his tackle kit box, and in a hour 
or so he would relight it, and then paddling picked up. That 
big smoke lasted him several days. When .we came in that 
evening he hauled it out down at the landing place and had 
quite a confab with the other guides, then he lit up again 
and puffed away as proud as a peacock as he strutted around 
camp. 

The next day we slipped one of those Pittsburgh-plus 
torches to each of the other guides and as the canoes spread 
out on the lake each guide had his shining teeth in one of 
them, and when we wanted to know the location of any of 
our crafts we had only to look across the waters and note 
the rising smoke akin to that from an Indian tepee in eve- 
ning. Those big rank stogies lasted for several days; then 
we fed out our supply of regular sized ones, and all of the 
party declared, when we were homeward bound, that it was 
the best trip they had ever had, and our Canuck friends were 
not slow to give those queer Pittsburgh smokes due credit, 
and voted to include a liberal supply in camp commissary for 
the next trip, which was last season, and even by that time 
they had not lost their charm for those far north guides. 

Stories of those great smokes were spread by the guides 
all thru those wilds. How they smoke those vile things and 
like them is a mystery, but they do a lot of queer things up 
in that mystic country. Far north guides, Indians, half 
breeds, and a mixture of Scotch, English and Irish habitants, 
are rare human nature studies. Sometimes they take you 
where there is no lack of fish or game, other times they steer 
you into barren woods or waters so far as sport is concerned, 


Top—Fifty miles from rails in northern Michigan and but a step from trout 


and muskellunge 


Our camp on the Ontario shore of Lake Superior where it is all rock 


and tent must be anchored 


and when fishing out of deep waters you are kept too busy 
keeping reeds, rushes and grass from your lure to bother 
the fish much. Sometimes a guide will talk you almost to 
death, then again you may fish a whole day with scarcely a 
grunt from him. They seem to have an uncanny way of siz- 
ing up a fisherman and forming their likes, or dislikes, for 
him. ; 

“Things were much better before the Yankee became so 
plenty,” the well seasoned Canadian sportsman will tell you, 
“for then you could get a good guide who would work from 
dawn till dusk and was scared that he hadn’t done enough, 
and he would help tote your camp in and out gratis.” Every 
guide today has a well fixed idea that about every American 
is bulging with wealth, for so many of them do make fools 
of themselves, babes in the woods they seem, and the guides 
now know how to reduce their budget and at the same time 
conserve the fish and game. You’ve got to get under the 
hide of those far north woodsmen and water dogs to get good 
sport, and guideless hunting or fishing in northern Canada 
is not safe or practical for a stranger. 


"THE lure of the north still exists for all red-blooded sports- 

men in spite of all the fun the humorists poke at it, buf 
whenever we hear of a place much talked about when fishing 
or hunting is the subject we detour it as widely as possible, 
for that’s where separating the “Yankee and his gobs of 
money” is the popular sport; and those places not only in- 
clude the open resort sections but also the great private pre- 
serves of those beyond the worries of finance, and all who 
frequent such sections suffer from the highest cost of sport. 

About the first thing the resort guide does is to look over 
your tackle kit and condemn about everything you happen 
to bring along, unless you are wise, and then he sells the ten- 
derfoot something else about as useless; and with bait, boat, 
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We saw literally 
hundreds of 
caribou. There 
were many bar- 
ren ground car- 
ibou, the small 
variety one sees 
in Newfound- 
land 


N MONDAY, the 11th of September, a bright 
clear day, without a breath of wind, we paddled out 
from Anchorage and boarded the plane which was 
to take us to Lake Tustamena, about a hundred 
miles due south, on the Kenai Peninsula. My companions 
were Miss Gertrude Sanford of New York, and her uncle, 
Mr. Gilbert Darwin of England. The plane was soon off the 
water, and far to the north we saw Mount McKinley and to 
the west, the great Forraker Range rising high in the air, 
covered with snow. Directly below us was Cooks Inlet; and 
to the east, the Kenai Peninsula, a flat, low country, very 
green, and dotted with hundreds of lakes, probably the great- 
est moose country in the world. After about forty minutes of 
this flying, we rose to a great height and heading straight 
over the peninsula, finally landed with a splash on the white 
waters of the lake, directly beside the base camp of the Alaska 
Glacier Tours. This camp, miles back in the Alaska wilder- 
ness, contained every modern comfort, including an excellent 
French chef, pack horses and power boats; here also were 
our guides. 

Lake Tustamena is 30 miles long, and we were its sole 
occupants. At one end a great glacier flows in, an excellent 
place for hunting glacier bears, while far to the west a live 
volcano sends up columns of smoke. Across the lake are the 
Caribou Hills, a great feeding ground for moose, but difficult 
to hunt on account of the dense underbrush. About twenty- 
five years ago these hills were alive with caribou, but they 
have since migrated to the mainland and moose have drifted 
in to take their place. 


WE spent the afternoon trout fishing in Birch Creek which 
flows into the lake nearby. 
The banks of the creek were lit- 
tered with dead salmon, and the 
underbrush was cut up with 
ebear trails. Dead salmon lay 
about under the trees, sometimes 
quite a distance from the creek. 
They had been carried there by 
bear—probably in play, as none 
of them had been eaten. The 
Kenai country is heavily 
wooded with spruce, while near 
the water one sees enormous 
cottonwoods and aleng the 
banks of the streams are alders 
and stunted willows. 
The next morning we started 
for Indian Creek with the pack 
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THE STORY OF A TREK INTO THE WILDS 
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BIG GAME 
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train, arriving there the evening of the second day, and as 
we traveled much of the way in a dense fog the only game 
seen was a solitary black bear. 

Our head guide was Andy Simons, a Siberian by birth, 
and known as one of the best guides in Alaska. My guide 
was Alec Lesci, a Hungarian who had come out to Alaska in 
search of gold. He spoke nine languages, was _ thoroly 
familiar with world politics, and subscribed to two Italian 
newspapers. He was strong as a horse and carried me on his 
back across all the deep streams. Instead of a hat he wore 
a green eyeshade. He was a most agreeable companion. He 
explained to me that the two most approved methods of bear 
hunting were to follow the odiferous streams choked with 
dead salmon, or, failing this, to hide near the carcass of a 
dead moose, preferably one that had been dead at least a 
week, 

The morning of the first hunting day, during breakfast, 
we saw a large band of sheep directly above us and a smaller 
band on the mountain-side across the creek. Below them, 
feeding in a patch of berries, was a small black bear. I 
started up the creek with Alec and saw large bands of sheep 
on either side, but no good rams. After a little we climbed 
up the mountain and, traveling well above the herds, soon 
spotted two large rams; after a short stalk { shot the better 
of the two. 


At this point we seemed to be absolutely surrounded by. 


sheep. In particular we noticed one band across the val- 
ley, containing three large rams. While Alec was skinning 
out the dead sheep a small black bear appeared looking down 
at us over the top of a ledge; I did not shoot for fear of dis- 
turbing the rams. 

We crossed the valley, getting well above the sheep, and 
here I left Alec and crawled down to a large rock about a 
hundred yards above them. I took a crack at the largest 
one and he started down the mountain-side showing he was 
badly wounded. The second shot bowled him over at a dis- 
tance of about 300 yards—the only good shot I recall making 
in Alaska, 

Soon after leaving camp a fine rain had set in which 
changed after a little to hail, and now we were in a driving 
snowstorm. Before we had finished with the second sheep 
the sun was out, hot. We 
lunched beside a little stream, 
after which I took a nap in the 
sun. Up to this time I had 
counted 150 sheep and we esti- 
mated that we saw about 200 
sheep a day during our stay on 
Indian Creek. We picked up 
the other ram and started home, 
and while in the valley we saw 
a bear and a small cub about 
half a mile up the mountain- 
side; we were too tired to take 
much interest. Darwin returned 
very late to camp with a fair- 
sized ram and the following day 
Gertrude brought in two—one 
a very fine head. On that day 
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also I tried to stalk the bear we had seen 
across the creek, but was unsuccessful, 
as he got my wind and made off. 

We made an early start for the moose 
country near Birch Creek and spent the 
night at a trapper’s cabin. On the trip I 
saw two large bands of sheep and three 
bear, but was unable to get a shot. Ger- 
trude shot at two bears and Darwin at 
one, but without results. We spent an 
extra day at the cabin and Gertrude 
brought in two fine bears and Darwin 
one. I saw four, and Alec and I fired a 
volley at one, but at a great distance. 

We took separate routes to the moose 
camp the following day and my guide 
spotted a bear soon after leaving ; he was 
about 2 miles away in the wrong direc- 
tion and we passed him up. Soon another 
loomed up right in the trail; I crawled up 
to within a hundred yards of him and 
opened fire, but found that I had bent the front 
sight the day before and shot six times with tre- 
mendous windage, finally scaring him to such an 
extent that he almost ran into me. Alec made the 
usual complimentary remarks about my shooting. 
We soon entered the moose country, a fairly open, 
spruce country with many parks and small ponds. 
We saw several cows and in the evening two enor- 
mous white paddles appeared above a clump of 
spruce. I took Alec’s rifle and crept up to the ani- 
mal, killing him at the first shot—a good bit of 
marksmanship as the distance was about 25 feet. He 
had a very remarkable head, a fine spread on one 
side while the other horn went straight up in the air 
like that of a Scotch stag. I have since presented 
him to several museums, but he always comes back. 


WE decided to spend the night at the base camp 
and go to the moose camp next morning so 
after a difficult 8-mile hike we arrived at the 
moose camp, having got on the right trail by mis- 
take. Darwin started for the moose camp and ar- 
rived at the base camp. Gertrude had not bagged 
any game but had shot several times at a brown 
bear, the first one seen on the trip. 

I accompanied Gertrude with a camera next 
morning. It was foggy, and as we worked along 
the side of a hill we saw below us a small band of 
moose. Soon they started to run and as the fog 
closed in we saw what Simons thought was a 
brown bear, bounding along behind them. When 
the fog lifted we descended the hill and Gertrude 
spotted a black bear which I attempted to stalk, but 
with no success. Farther on we saw a large band 
of moose with one fair-sized bull; I took the cam- 
era and crawled in among them, taking a fine close- 
up of the bull before I discovered that the camera 
was empty. I inserted a film upside down, and 
dropped the machine on the ground—at which 
point the moose moved away. 

A little farther on Simons saw a bear 
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asleep on a hillside. This was just the Gr: 
bear for me, and I crept up close and +34? 
killed him with one shot, I think it was + 
the fifth. Another bear crossed in front “" 

of us as we were creeping up on a large a 


band of moose; among this lot were two 
bulls and Gertrude decided to shoot the 
larger of the two. She crept up and took 
careful aim and then lowered her rifle and 
crept closer. After six shots of what they 
call “deliberate fire” in the army, some- 
thing frightened the bull and he galloped 
off, followed by the rest of the herd. 
Returning home we passed near the 
carcass of a dead moose and saw a fifth 
bear. Passing thru a spruce thicket al- 
most at dark we heard moose fighting 
and running about on all sides. In a 
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Mountain sheep on 
the Kenai Peninsula, 
Alaska 


Oval—A bull moose 
scouting for break- 
fast 





The party leaving 
Anchorage for Lake 
Tustamena 


Oval—Viewing the 
distant sheep hills 


Below—A bunch of 

caribou trophies 

captured by the 
party 
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The Bear in America 


vq SEEMS the black bear is about to 
get another hearing in California. The 
sportsmen of that state did their best 
to save him many years ago by pass- 
ing thru their assembly the OuTDooR Lire Bear 
Bill. But ex-Governor Johnson listened to the 
hysterical pleas of a handful of sheepmen, and 
Bruin lost out, for the bill was vetoed. 

About 15 years ago the writer drew up a bear 
bill that was presented to the assemblies of all 
the states containing bears. In many of these 
the bill never got beyond the Game and Fish 
Committee. In several states it passed either 
the upper or the lower branch, and in one— 
California—it went thru both houses with a 
bang, the instance above referred to. 

For a year or two past we have noticed a 
revival of interest in the black bears of Cali- 
fornia—now that the former California gov- 
ernor’s ban on Bruin has been the reason for 
the grizzly’s recent extinction in that state. 
In letters from sportsmen in California Out- 
poor LIFE is appealed to to lead another fight 
for the life of that animal. The latest of 
these is one from Jack Russel, a prominent 
sportsman of Southern California, who says 
he is willing to buckle on his armor and take 
up the cudgels in behalf of Ursus americanus. 
All honor to Jack Russel. We quote from 
his letter: 

“[T want to get back of and push thru a law 
here the coming year that will absolutely pro- 
tect bears in California before our black bear 
goes the same route of our California grizzly, 
now extinct. Can you supply me with a copy 
of the Outpoor Lire Bear Bill and greatly 
oblige ?” 

Mr. Russel has been supplied with a batch 
of bear literature, including our bill, which 
we will send to others also on request. We 
hope the sportsmen of California will join 
hands in putting over the greatest campaign 
for bear protection ever launched in any state 
of the Union. 

The grizzly bear is the most majestic speci- 
men of animal life that inhabits the wilderness; 
and the black bear stands not very far behind 
his sublime cousin. They should both be pro- 
tected wherever found now, from the steel 
trap, the summer tourist’s gun and the man 
who respects neither young cubs nor common 
reasoning governing the number of animals he 
should take in a season. 








( . INTRARY to common belief, the bear— 
even the grizzly—is not the dangerous 
animal in his domain that he is pictured. We 


have never known of but two instances where 
human fatalities resulted from an unprovoked 
grizzly attack. Not even one has ever been 
reported to us from the black. 

While the bear will on rare occasions turn 
stock-killer, yet he is no worse in that respect 
than man. But we have laws that hang our mur- 
derers, and laws are in force to slay the stock- 
killing bear. Naturally bears are herbivorous 
animals and never go out hunting a meat diet 
while mast, berries, honey, etc., are obtainable. 
Rodents of course constitute a large part of 
their food. Grass is eaten by them very lib- 
erally—in fact, when a bear emerges from his 
den in the spring he usually eats grass as an 
exclusive diet. 

The late Emerson Hough was a friend of 
the bear, and while outdoor editor of The 
Saturday Evening Post penned the following 
tribute to the grizzly: 

“It has been but a very short time that any 
man has raised a voice on the side of the grizzly 
bear. I think the first man to do that was John 
A. McGuire, of Denver, who for some time has 
been doing what he could to get some sort of 
protection and some sort of legal closed season 
established for the grizzly bear as well as for 
our other great game animals. 

“Fair play is a jewel. Even the giant in the 
prize ring has fair play among sportsmen. Why 
should not the grizzly bear have fair play today ? 
Has he not played his lone hand long enough to 
show himself a gentleman unafraid? Why 
should we not have laws today protecting the 
grizzly and black bear absolutely during part 
of the year and at least partially during the 
restricted portions of the year? The Denver 
man ought to have a wider following. His idea 
has good sportsmanship back of it. The grizzly 
has been a gentleman, even tho we call him a 
robber baron.” 

As an instance of what can be accomplished 
in bear protection: When we started our cru- 
sade for the relief of Bruin in 1914 there were 
but two states in the Union having any sem- 
blance of bear protective measures on their 
books—Pennsylvania and Louisiana. Now 
about 15 states afford the bears at least some 
form of protection. Let us add another great 
state——-California—to the galaxy of states that 
offer protection to an animal which has been 
greatly maligned and which has been so gen- 
erally misrepresented and misunderstood. 
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I was whipping it up pretty lively 


ishless Lake 


By John P. Sisson 


Our AvTHOR FROM TENNESSEE 


HERD the familier sounds BO LACNI ATI 
of footprints, on the ve- ¢ en 

randa of my frunt porch o 
And went out to see what 
the noise was, A well known Friend 
was there with a smile on his face 
that reminded Me, of a wave on a 
mud hole, Mornin’ Seth, Will your 
sparin partner let you accompany me, 
an a fishin trip. to fishless lake? I 
will see her, and endeavor to obtain 
her concent, How long will you stay? 
Oh! Just for today. I called to the 
speaker of the house and laid the 
case before her, and after paintin 
fishless lake in gorgeous colors, My, loud speaker gave Me 
permishun to go, with a hole gang of such stuff as dont fall 
into the lake and get burnt up, and dont catch too many fish, 
for I, want to go myself, before the season is over, Thats 
right you will go by yourself if you go I conjured, 

We went through Town, an ] bought Me, a gang of new 
flies, Sid, owned one of them late model flivvers, late yes! 
He was late everywhere He went An no wunder either, That 
poor walkin garage, was enuff to run a man daffie, after 
injectin a row of gas, an a crowd of oil, in it, We shoved 
off, or I, did th shovin and sid guided th flivver, after th 
buggy was in a fair way of runnin (down hill) I, says, say 
Sid what model is this sardine can, aniehow? Why its a late 
twentie. I, can vouch fer th late part of it alright, but im, 
not so sure shore of the twentie, Looks like a 1903 to me, 
never mind that sid says, kind o peeved, It will come back, 
Itll haft tu come back to get fixed up again, I answered. Sid 
give Me, a warnin glance that I couldnt mistake, this time, 
For he was on th pint of crownin Me, with the pump which 
He, held in his, right, hand, 

We, was trying to get by a horse an wagon that was goin 
th same way we was, after sev- 
eral attempts, we did manage to 








WAN ANA WAAAY — 


Sid in action 


AGAIN Rises TO REMARK— 


LEZLEY By the time IL finally struck th 
round, Broke Up to a irrepairable, 


s aaa Sid had went higher than |] 
Me did, And_struk th ground harder 
\ when he fell. I, heard him hit th 
| ground, an thot some body had on- 
<) loaded a regiment of bricks. 
iS Havin gathered ourselves, once 
a more together, We heaved off, I did 
1 \) the heavin as usual, Sidney guided 
th pleasure boat, We had went two 
a or three miles, before the next dis- 





aster over-took us, This time in the 
form of a few blowouts, We had six 
of them at the same time, When you 
fellows, think youre in bad luck by havin three or four blow- 
outs, You should get out, in Sids Gas inhaler. It, took more 
gas to run that Baby buggy than the standard oil Co could 
perduse, And the dust, I thot I was in Arizona, in a sand 
storm, when that junk pile heaved into site, 


\ ELL we repared that gang of blowouts, and We was a 
tryin to coax Huldy out agin, But no Sir, that baby re- 
fused to buge, What the heks rong Sid? Dunno, mabe its mad 
because [ put a new kind of gas in it, The Ancient vehickle, 
Shook its head an rung its, tail. but narie inch did it move, I 
finally got a shovel an shovled a mob of carbon from th 
silenders, and it kicked up its heels and started off, Were 
off, says Sid, rito says I, I no were off or we wouldnt, Be 
here, This time we got as far as Pruneville, which is four 
iniles, frum the scene, of the last castrophie, Here the ground 
burner refused to perform again. 
We was at loss to devine th trouble this time, an just about 
th time that We had give it up, 
Calvin Plunket come along, I knowed Cal. Cal was raised 
in Cincidelffie, An I, was raised, Fillanatti, Whats rong with 
this gas consumer, I says, to Cal 
who was givin it the wize 





pass th wagon, But the horse 
started off in high, and we had 
much difficulty in passin th 
horse, 

After runnin th horse down, 
We got on the open road and 
was makin good time, But a 
laundry wagon busted into our 
Go Cart and demolished it con- 
siderablely, Hit us right between 
broadway an the postoffice, The 
explosion took Me _ unawares, 
and I was flung sky high. I 











eye, Why it seems to me, that 
the, only thing rong, is that they 
aint no gas in it, Cal shore, is a 
mechanic, Alrite, and his de- 
ducksuns was korrect, For, 
when I looked in th tank, it was 
as dry as a catfish in, Nevada, 
Then we had tu push it, to the 
next emporium, where gas was 
vended, We, put in th kind that 
the ground lizzard craved this 
time, an in a cloud of dust that 
reminded me of Pittsberg in a 








thot I, was ridin in a aroplane, 





He came down and sent my craft sky high 


(Continued on page 51) 





The author’s son, Clin- 
ton, and a magnificent 
lion shot by him. 





Part V—BuFFALOES, LEOPARDS, AND More 
Asout Lions 


pe LON-HUNTING has its difficulties and dangers to 
e. 


the sportsman armed with modern weapons of of- 
fense; but among the tribes of British East Africa, 
some do not hesitate to hunt down and kill the lion 
with spears. Among these are the Masai, that famous tribe of 
nomads who were in possession of a vast territory of British 
and German East Africa before the white man’s advent into 
those countries. Their skill with the spear is a byword 
among the natives. One of the amusements of the young 
warriors is a game where a hoop is thrown in front of a line 
of spearmen; as it bounds along with the motion of an ante- 
lope in full flight, the winning spear pins the hoop to the 
ground. Most often the sphere of the loop is so filled with 
spears, that the game must needs be played over and over 
again. At 30 yards they are very accurate, and the long 
blades sink deep in the soil, giving evidence of tremendous 
killing , ower. 

One afternoon a party of spearmen approached our camp, 
across the sparsely wooded sands, lying so calm and still 
next to the emerald green forest. Having been notified that 
they were to bring for treatment a man mauled by a lion, 
[ busied myself with the antiseptics. When from the prep- 
aration | again glanced up, it was, indeed, a savage spec- 
tacle that met my eyes. 

Silhouetted against the dead white and mottle of bush and 
sand, their spear points flashing in the evening sun, strode 
some two dozen Masai warriors, marching in double file, in 
front and rear of several men carrying another upon a 
stretcher. Leading was a tall savage, who held aloft upon 
the end of his spear a lion’s head. It was a gruesome thing 
of blond hair and blood; fanged jaws gaping in a grin, glazed 
eyes staring—a trophy fitting to lead so strange a pro- 
cession, 

In silence they deposited the man before my tent, while 
they stood grouped around, leaning upon their long, saber- 
bladed spears. I probed with my syringing fluid deep into 
the twelve fang wounds that punctured thru to each side of 
the heavy, muscled thigh. The flesh quivered spasmodically 
at each injection; while the patient, ignoring the pain he must 
have felt, smiled his gratitude. It was a smile that endured 
thru the weeks of suffering which attended his recovery. 

The meager story related of the affair was given in a few 
curt sentences. Lions, the previous night, had employed the 
old trick of prowling up-wind from their cattle boma. Their 
scent drifted down upon the herd and stampeded them. The 
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cattle broke thru the thorny inclosure erected for their pro- 
tection. Several were immediately killed in the darkness 
by the lions, waiting to perform this very part of their 
planned program. 

Morning saw pursuit by the spearmen. After a heavy 
meal, lions do not travel great distances, and they were 
tracked easily across the sands. In a donga the savages 
cornered one of the lions. The inevitable happened—he 
came out, saw the ring of steel, and, before he could be 
killed, flung himself on the nearest warrior, while the others 
pincushioned him with their spears. 

But, after all, it was a little thing, they said; half a dozen 
showed me scars of former battles with lions. If these sur- 
vived, how many others must have died of their wounds ! 


HREE warriors remained as attendants, the rest de- 

parted. No word of parting passed between them and 
their wounded comrade; out into the night they went as 
silently as they had come. 

I turned toward my tent and stopped at its entrance. Some- 
thing in the rays of the lantern lay upon the canvas floor. 
I saw that it was the head of the lion, and recalled that I had 
asked it of the tribesmen to have mounted as a memento. 
While I regarded it, the varying shadows playing thru the 
gory hair were lit up by the replenished fires and seemed 
to animate the death mask with a living snarl. 
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Out in the night a 
sudden whoop came 
from the departing 
warriors, followed by 
yell upon yell in one 
fierce chorus. Then 
[ remembered that 
they had not bid 
their wounded com- 
rade good-bye, and 
now were fiercely 
calling their fare- 
wells to him, lying 
there. 

The violent out- 
burst subsided as the 
spearmen strode off, 
and a rude and mar- _, 
tial chant arose, he- 
reditary of an an- 


| (F., rT 


young 
water buffalo 
caught by the 
camerain the 


cestry who had _ Nairobi Dis- 
fought and died in we 
combats suéh as 


these since the beginning of time. The sound swelled and 
ebbed thru the night, dying at last in the distance, and | 
found myself fixedly gazing toward the lurking shadows, dis- 
torting the dead features of my gruesome trophy. 

As I watched, into my head—which was very much 
alive—there were conjured up other shadows, forming the 
back-ground for a crouching lion, one alive and snarling. I 
could see naked savages armed, not with rifles shooting a 
400-grain bullet with the driving force of a ton, but with the 
crudest of primeval weapons, the spear. I could hear their 
taunting yells, the lion’s defiant roar as he struck down an 
enemy, and the clash of steel upon steel as each spear found 
its mark, 

But they said—it was “a little thing.” I looked toward my 
big rifles, and then toward the three lone spears sticking in 
the ground before the tent of the wounded man. 


” 


UCHURU, in the Congo, is the farthest outpost south 
of Lake Edward, and is officered by a half dozen of- 
ficials and assistants. Rising abruptly from the Ruchuru 
plains, famous for its game, this knob of ground, of some 25 
acres, is situated like a judgment seat among the tribes of 
this district. On still nights the roars of the lions come 
faintly from the game fields. Doors are hurriedly closed and 
windows barred at the first dark, for Ruchuru, at present, is 
not a pleasant place for nightly strolls. 

The countryside is thickly populated with leopards, not 
too friendly to man, and prowling lions sometimes make 
sudden and ferocious charges upon its sleeping inhabitants. 

Recently, at the native hospital, but 200 feet from the com- 
missioner’s office, a native man, wife, and child were 
sleeping in a shack, when a lion pushing thru the door 
seized the man’s wife. Somehow the man got out, 
dragging the child with him—closed and_ fastened 
the door. He aroused the black soldiers from the 
barracks nearby, who swarmed out and fired a 
fusillade thru the thatched walls. Daylight 
showed both woman and lion dead—the lion from 
the bullets of the askaris, and the woman from 
the frightful wounds she had received from the 
lion, 

Leopards, tho numerous in African game 
fields, are seldom .encountered, except in 
dense cover, their laying-up place in the 
daytime. They are strictly noc- 
turnal in habits. Tho not 
comparing in size or 
weight with the lion, 
when wounded the hunt- 
er can face no craftier 
or more dangerous 
antagonist. The mot- 
tled body of the beast 
merges into the colorful 
design of leaf and soil, 
which enables him to con- 
ceal himself effectually in 
scant cover. In British 


Wide World Photo 


A flashlight photograph of a 

leopard feasting on a £iraffe 

which was brought down by a 

lion. Notice how the neck of 

the giraffe was pulled back by 
the lion, snapping it 
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A night prowler 
caught at his 
meal on a dead 
zebra 





East Africa two hunters wounded a leopard, who crept into 
some knee-high grasses, interspersed with rocks and weedy 
growths. Having searched the patch thoroly where the 
leopard was supposed to be hiding, they at last decided 
that it had crept off unobserved. Both were returning 
thru it, when the beast suddenly sprang upon one of the 
men. As he clung to his victim, the leopard sank his teeth 
and claws into his sun helmet. While thus engaged, the 
other hunter thrust the barrel of his rifle against the 
beast’s side and literally blew him from his companion’s 
breast. 

In my wanderings thru game fields [ have killed several 
: leopards without 
trouble, or sufficient 
excitement attending 
to warrant a de- 
scription, but [| 
never was so close 
to one, outside of 
a zoo, as [ was 
oneafternoon 
when _ watching 
for lions beside a 
marsh, where | 





It is no small job to skin an 
animal of the size of the 
water buffalo 
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evening come from their lairs at dusk. We approached a 
small tree which we wished to use as a place of observa- 
tion, and waded into some thickets growing waist high at 
the base of its trunk, when, smash!—bang!—from under 
my feet sprang a leopard. There was a flash of spots, and 
he was gone before I could fire. Man-eating leopards and 
lions sometimes infest distant outposts of the Congo, and are 
surprisingly bold in their depredations. 

The Congo mail is sent by native runners, who travel long 
distances, and to a great extent they are respected and shel- 
tered from harm and robbery by the native inhabitants in the 
districts thru which they pass. In unpeopled districts he 
rooms for the night in some tree as a protection against rov- 
ing carnivora. Oftentimes as he runs thru a lonely wilder- 
ness, a man-eating lion or leopard gets him. Recently the 
mail route between Ruchuru and Stanleyville had to be given 
up because of the leopards who lay in wait for the mail-run- 
ner. The remains of these heroic servants of the law were 
often found amid the scattered letters they carried. Accord- 
ing to reports, a mail-runner along the route from Ruchuru 
to Stanleyville had a curious escape. He was sitting on the 
bank of a river, eating his frugal meal, when a slight rustling 
in the rushes a few feet away attracted his attention. He 
caught the fleeting glimpse of a crouching leopard and with 
rare presence of mind plunged into the stream just as the 
leopard sprang. The leopard bounded into the water after 
him, but the black man dove and swam out into the stream. 
He finally reached the other bank in safety, as the leopard 
made no attempt to follow. 


RITISH EAST AFRICA has recently turned thumbs 
down on the buffalo. He is no longer protected but is 
classed as vermin, having multiplied to such an extent as to 
have become both a nuisance and menace to the far-reaching 
civilization that is spreading thru Africa 
Black and swarthy as the marshy fastnesses he haunts, 
the nocturnal habits of the buffalo make his pursuit fraught 
with considerable danger, and carries with it many of the 
thrills sought by those hunting big game. Inhabiting mostly 
the trackless morasses and sandy river bottoms, he is often 
found in semi-arid sections, but is always where a water-hole 
is within reach, or beside some lake or river. 
Tho peaceful and domestic in appearance, he has the repu- 
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tation of being an intrepid fighter once he is aroused, and 
one whose circumvention is almost diabolical in turning the 
tables upon his pursuer. Herds, when encountered, some- 
times quickly form in line and present a solid front of bris- 
tling horns, tho they seldom charge if unmolested, and will, 
after a short inspection, vanish into the first cover avail- 
able. 

The buffalo, despite his size and apparent unwieldiness, 
must be hunted industriously in order to dislodge him from 
his chosen hiding-places. The rocky buttresses crowning the 
hills, fringed with dense cover, or the thick, impenetrable 
morasses, soaking thru the plains, are his favorite laying-up 
places—thru these they tread, a labyrinth of dark, never-end- 
ing tunnels. It is extremely hazardous and difficult to trail 
them in such cover, as the keen scent of the beast gives him 
a distinct advantage over the hunter, whom he may waylay 
or elude with little difficulty. 

The favored method of hunting buffaloes is to ignore the 
spoor of the herd and trail some lone buffalo bull—one which 
from advanced age prefers to live alone. He is much easier 
to approach, having no sentinels out, and his head is usually 
par excellent. 

An adventure often lies at the end of their ‘trails, as such 
individuals are morose and crabbed—therefore, notable 
fighters. 

Tho the buffalo seldom attacks unprovoked, I saw the scar 
on a hunter’s thigh inflicted by an old bull which he was 
trailing and had not even seen. He had been working out 
the bull’s night wanderings, and had paused at noon to eat 
his lunch, when from near-by thickets the bull lunged upon 
him in a furious charge. He had but a memory of the 
lowered head and the hoarse bellow of the charging bull be- 
fore he lost consciousness. Usually the buffalo will not leave 
his victim until he has gored and stamped out every spark of 
life. Luckily, this one did not review the attack. The hunt- 
er’s boys carried him to an outpost. From thence he was 
conveyed to a hospital for treatment. 

One day we trailed a herd of buffaloes into those almost 
impassable bogs and thickets that usually lay at the end of a 
night’s spoor. For a time we were lost in tunnels so dark 
from interlacing shrubbery overhead that all light was ex- 
cluded, except here and there when thru an aerial window 
drove the fierce rays of the sun. 

















On a lion hunt the natives kill everything they meet and it chanced to be a buffalo in this instance 
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A magnificent specimen of the water buffalo killed by natives with their deadly spears 


At last the herd was located; it was a quick shot then thru 
the leaf screen, and as one crashed down in his fall the herd 
broke into wild flight thru the forest. We removed his head, 
preparatory to its portage to camp. Later the meat was to be 
taken in by the porters, when Simba’s eyes in the darkened 
jungle widened. He opened his mouth to speak, but not a 
sound came forth; his gaze lowered, and I looked around. 
Then he pointed the rifle barrel and I saw it—the mottled 
markings of a puff adder, just behind, where a backward step 
would have put me in striking distance. The reptile had not 
moved in all the motion and sound around him created by 
the turmoil of killing and skinning. I gave him sudden and 
sufficient room before putting an end to that menace he held 
for future buffalo hunters. 

Tho the buffalo is considered extremely dangerous when 
he is encountered at close quarters, there is no fixed rule as 
to what any wild animal will do im the stress of surprise, 
pain, fear, or anger. In fact, it is because of this that they 
usually act contrary to what is expected of them in some 
emergency; that oftentimes a shift in the situation will 
suddenly put the hunter in a perilous position. or bring him 
out easily from a very close corner. On my first trip to 
Africa I had no first-hand knowledge to guide me in the 
encounters I had with the wild beasts there, and as I was 
alone, being the only white man in the party, I had to rely 
entirely upon my hunting experience on the American con- 
tinent, or upon the meager reading on African game that 
I had formerly indulged in. 

Perhaps, in the following experience, I was protected by 
that spirit of ignorance which guides to safety the perilous 
paths trodden by the untutored and inexperienced. 

I had been hunting buffalo with small success. Owing 
to the density of the thickets and marshy condition of the 
country, it was difficult to come upon a good specimen. 
With my Somali gun-boy, I was traversing a reedy marsh, 
flanked by wood of considerable density. A small stream 
meandered thru the marsh. Buffalo and hippo trails wound 
in and out. Rounding a couple of bushes, we suddenly 


came upon a herd of about twenty buffaloes. They had not 
gotten our wind, but were staring in our direction. A large 
bull, with sweeping horns, stepped out from the rest and 
He was a beautiful specimen, and 
One of the 


bent his gaze upon us. 
at my shot stumbled and fell upon his side. 


peculiarities of African game is the astonishment that herds 
of various species sometimes display when one of their num- 
bers falls dead from a single bullet. Often, as the hunter 
approaches, they will hardly move away to any great dis- 
tance, but stand around in groups staring at the dead animal. 
The buffaloes now stood still looking down at the dead bull, 
but so closely did their black bulks mingle with the shadows 
of bush and tree that they were almost invisible. Experi- 
ence teaches that it is most unwise, in fact, dangerous, to 
immediately approach, after they have fallen, any of those 
animals known as dangerous game, for a twofold reason— 
the animal may be only stunned, or others of their kind may 
be concealed in the thickets close by. Notwithstanding this, | 
rushed forward, and to my consternation was in the midst of 
the herd before I realized it. Luckily the surprise was mu- 
tual, for the herd wheeled and dashed off into the thickets. 


FE HAD been hunting ahead of our safari, and I was 

standing beside the prostrate form, admiring the splen- 
did horns, when from the river below came a long rippling 
shout, and my men were soon running toward us, their 
knives gleaming as they made a rush for the carcass. The 
ferocity of these blacks when they descend upon a bloody 
kill, tearing and hacking at the meat, and fighting like hyenas 
for the lion’s share, while they fling and splash the congeal- 
ing blood in every direction, is a picture no African hunter 
can ever forget. In a few moments the safari was on the 
march again, but nothing remained of the buffalo but a few 
scattered bones. 

Where the forest broke to meadow, far up the mountain- 
side, my sharp-eyed porters soon were pointing. It was the 
buffaloes, twenty-five in number. They were going far 
away across the range to a new feeding-ground. This is one 
of the habits of Africa’s most wily game, who may either lie 
as close as a rabbit in a hayfield while the hunter vainly 
tries to kick him up, or with his brothers “gone on safari,” 
which is usually discovered by the luckless sportsman only 
after days of useless plodding. 

Like all dangerous game, a buffalo sometimes is par- 
ticularly vindictive and charges without any apparent reason. 
The cause of such ferocity might be discovered only by acci- 
dent, after the experience is over. 


(Continued on page 85) 








These highly-colored, 
tame-looking birds 
strut insolently and 
look easy—but try to 
shoot them! 


HO-O-O-S-S-S-H! Bang! “Ka-Ka-Ka- 
Ka—” 

“Well, old-timer, what do you think about it 
now? Are they sporty? ‘Just like shooting a 
tame rooster,’ eh?” 

The above collection of sounds and following remarks 
may need a little explaining to make them entirely intel- 
ligible to the average citizen, but not to many of us here 
in South Dakota. The “Whoosh” and “Ka-Ka-Ka-Ka” are 
feeble attempts to imitate the sounds made by a cock ring- 
neck pheasant when he booms out of close cover; and the 
“bang! bang!” the likewise feeble attempts of the Neophyte 
to connect, with two loads of 6s from a double 12. 

Said Neophyte had remarked, prior 
to this hunt, that, in his estimation, 
“the shooting of pheasants could 
not be a sporting proposition,” ete., 
and that “there would be about as 
much difficulty in shooting one of those 
gorgeously plumaged birds as_ there 
would in killing some farmer’s pet 
rooster.” Needless to say to the ini- 
tiated, neither of his shots had harmed 
said “rooster” in the least and Mr. Cock 
evidenced same by his raucous laugh- 
ter, ‘““Ka-Ka-Ka-Ka,” as he flew to the 
adjoining corn field. 

“Well I'll be d....d,” said Neo- 
phyte; “who'd a thought those birds 
could lay so close, or get out so fast? 
Guess I'll have to apologize. The 
smokes are on me.” 

Some few years ago some of the far- 
sighted sportsmen of South Dakota vis- 
ualized the near extinction of the prairie 
chicken and, anticipating the time when 
the season would be closed on that glo- 
rious bird, planted a few pairs of ring- 
necked or Mongolian pheasants in the 
brush and timber along the James River. 
Later the state took over the project 
and liberated more of these highly 
plumaged, hardy birds. Some of the other states, notably 
Washington, had had considerable experience in acclima- 
tizing and propagating these fowl, so there was 
some precedent established and valuable data to fol- 
low. 

Truth to tell, there was no need for any study or much 
care. Those birds just naturally took to our climate and 
their surroundings and throve and multiplied until they 


Bang! 





THE EXPERIENCE OF Mr. NEOPHYTE, WHO 
THouGut HE WOULD AS SOON 
SHOOT TAME ROOSTERS 





averages to scale 3 pounds and 

often a bit more, with now and 

then an exceptional individual 
attaining the 4-pound mark 








are today numbered by the tens of thousands, and have 
spread many miles from their original habitat. 

In some parts of the state, where the idea first started 
and where the first birds were liberated, we have enjoyed 
open season for the past three or four years. Starting 
with a five-day open season and a bag limit of three cocks, 
we have advanced to a thirty-day open season and a bag 
limit of seven pheasants, two of which may be hens. The 
latter provision to enable one to bring home his “mistakes,” 


*T’ HESE birds are very hardy and very prolific. A single 
hen pheasant has been known to hatch three broods in one 
season, each containing thirteen or fourteen young. They 
will live thru storms that would kill less 
hardy birds and find food where a spar- 
row would starve. In fact instances are 
numerous in which these cocky fellows 
have invaded the feeding pens of the 
farmer’s tame stock, and, after driving 
the tame chickens away, calmly appro- 
priated the food. They are not a bit 
bashful, especially when hungry. 

In the winter, spring, and early sum- 
mer, they can be seen by the dozens and 
hundreds in every field, hustling about 
eating weed seeds, digging cut worms, 
and getting the best living they can 
from the soil they have adopted; but 
when the season opens in the fall, they 
have miraculously disappeared. It is 
certainly surprising how those old cocks, 
as large as Rhode Island red roosters, 
and colored like a rainbow, only much 
brighter, can disappear and hide in 
cover that you would swear couldn’t 
afford hideout for a meadowlark, some- 
times allowing the hunter to approach 
to within a few feet or inches of them 
before bursting forth, from beneath his 
very feet, in a volley of sound and gal- 
axy of color, 

And they don’t waste any time in get- 
ting away from there! They are gone like a bullet and by 
the time you have recovered the use of your faculties and 
remembrance of the fact that you are hunting and have a gun 
in your hands, they are a long gunshot away and going 
strong. They do not always lie to cover. In fact, they general- 
ly depend on their legs to carry them out of the danger zone— 
and can they run? Say, boy, just try to catch one that has 
been winged and that has good use of his legs. You will 
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come back with a lot of respect for the 
pheasant’s ability as a foot racer and 
as a fellow who can take care of him- 
self under most any circumstances. 

They very rarely hold for a dog. The a 
dog who is used to hunting prairie 
chickens doesn’t get far with these 
birds. Mr. Dog gets a good strong 
scent—makes his point—and by the 
time his master gets to him, ready to fi 
shoot, Mr. Pheasant is in the next town- ‘|g 
ship and still going strong. They have 
no inclination to linger in any neigh- 
borhood that seems to them to harbor 
unpleasantness, and they use their feet 
first and then their wings to carry them 
to more healthy localities or distant 
fields. Still, they do not believe in be- 
coming panicky or unduly excited, and 
will usually drop down into the next 
field, or nearby clump of brush or high 
grass which offers protection. 

Did you ever eat a pheasant? 

Oh, boy! The meat is white all over 
—like a turkey’s breast—tender as a 
quail—and—well—anyhow it’s darned 
good! 


M* friend (whom we will call N., 
meaning Neophyte, because if I 
gave his real name, many of you would 
know him) had often remarked, as we 
drove across the prairies and were fre- 
quently treated to sights of pheasants 
feeding along the road side and not pay- 
ing much attention to anything but their 
own business, that pheasant shooting 
must be mighty tame sport. That it 
would be about as exciting to get out 
and shoot those highly-colored, tame- 
appearing fellows, that so insolently 
strut around and crow at one with all 
the impudence of a bantam rooster, as 
it would to shoot Farmer Jones’ Ply- 
mouth Rocks in the adjoining field. 

N. had never actually shot at pheas- 
ants, but he had seen lots of them dur- 
ing the closed season, and it took con- 
siderable persuading to get him to agree 
to get up at 5 o’clock one morning a few 
days after the opening of the season last 
year (the day this story begins) but he 
finally consented and we piled our shells 
and guns into the auto and were off to 
a good start. 

We had driven only about 3 
miles, when I sighted a nice cock standing about a rod from 
the road in a little grass along a pasture fence. I stopped 
the car and N., who had also seen the bird, got out with his 
gun, protesting and muttering something about “murder.” 
As soon as the car stopped Mr. Cock disappeared from sight. 

“Don’t shoot him until you see him,” I shouted at N. 

“He has no place to go and no cover to hide in,” said N., 
but I only grinned. 

N. walked over to the fence, expecting the cock to flush 
from behind a “tumble weed” that rested against the bottom 
wire. No cock there. No cock anywhere in sight. The pas- 
ture had been grazed off and the grass wasn’t over 2 inches 
high anywhere inside the enclosure. There was a nar- 
row strip of higher grass, nowhere over 6 inches high, 
possibly 3 or 4 feet wide, between the fence and the bare 
road. 

“Just walk along the fence and I'll head him off,” I 
shouted, as I jumped into the car and started down the road. 
I travelled about half a mile and then stopped and got out 
and walked over to the fence to head off Mr. Cock if he came 
that far. N. kept coming and had gotten within 50 feet 
of where I stood before the pheasant flushed from beneath 
his very feet and the commotion described at the opening of 
this tale ensued. 

We climbed into the auto and made for a cornfield which 
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Anyone who gets his limit on cock pheasants at the end of the open season proves 
his skill—or his luck 


contained a lot of cover such as tumble weeds, ragweed, and 
patches of pigeon grass. The field was quite large and we 
decided to walk down one side and back on the other, as it 
was a hopeless task to try to cover it all at once. I placed 
N. at the edge, directing him to walk along a rod or two into 
the corn, but not to go in so deep that he couldn’t see the 
edge, while I went deeper into the field. We had not pro- 
ceeded far before a beautiful cock flushed a rod or so in front 
of N. and he crumbled him nicely and made an easy retrieve 
of the dead bird. 

“That’s the stuff,” I yelled, and N. condescended to grin. 

We proceeded to the end of the field without flushing an- 
other bird. I had glimpses of several running between the 
rows, ahead of me, and hustled along, trying to keep them 
from doubling around me back into the field. N. saw several 
leave the field and run across the road which bordered his 
side of the field into an adjoining patch of weeds, but they 
were too far ahead to attempt to flush them. As we neared 
the end of the field birds began to flush. I got one nice old 
chap quartering to my left, and as I hastened to retrieve the 
bird, I killed another which swung to my right. I heard N. 
shoot several times, but was too busy trying to get my birds 
to notice just what he was doing. Just as I picked up my 
second bird I heard a noise resembling a herd of horses run- 


(Continued on page 8&5) 





HE appearance of our 
litle craft, The 
Theft, in harbor 
always brought forth 
the query, “Did you steal it?” 
Of course we didn’t, but fear- 
ing that curiosity might cause 
some premature deaths — you 
remember what happened to 
the curious cat—we usually 
explained that the name was 
the combination of our initials. 
The Theft not only attracted 
considerable attention and com- 
ment, but to a certain extent 
labels our whole trip, because 
in reality we stole away from 
work for six weeks, and literally we stole a goo@ time from 
the weather man, who with wind, rain, and cold weather 

endeavored many times to hold up our progress. 

To make this story more appealing and perhaps encourage 
others similarly situated to “Go thou and do likewise,” I will 
say now that this trip was planned by a young lady and 
myself with the idea of doing something more interesting 
on our wedding trip than the traditional jaunt to Niagara 
Falls. As we both enjoy hiking, boating, and outdoor life 
in general, we could think of nothing more suitable than the 
following adventure on Lake Huron and Georgian Bay in 
an outboard motor boat. A real trip for real pleasures. If 
you desire true sport, try the lakes, they are different. The 
thrill of the waves will get under your skin, you will feel 
free from worries, and never will you regret the experience. 

We were discouraged by a number of people, many think- 
ing it too dangerous, but we are glad that we clung to our 
original idea. Not only did it prove highly enjoyable, and 
entirely practical, but with the use of a small degree of 
common sense, it proved entirely safe, much safer than driv- 
ing a rattle-trap flivver on the public highways. 

We were advised to hire a guide—but what do two newly- 
weds want of a guide! Anyway the boat was not large 
enough to accommodate a guide. 

July 2, a few days after the formal ceremonies of the 
matrimonial adventure, found us ready to leave, our start- 
ing point being about 30 miles north of Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, on the American shore. For two days we camped 
waiting for the strong N. W. wind to die. At last the high 
waves ceased to roll, so we loaded carefully and at 11 a. m. 
July 4, we pushed off. Waving good-bye to the folks, we 








headed south and, with the outboard popping valiantly, set- 
tled down to an adventurous six-weeks’ cruise. 

Before continuing with our actual experiences, only a few 
of which I will relate here, perhaps a few words in regard 
We found 


to our equipment will be of value to the readers. 
the Thompson Brothers’ 16-foot 
lake model, steady, seaworthy, and 
strong. <A light twin outboard mo- 
tor gave us excellent service, cover- 
ing the 700 miles without a particle 
of trouble, excepting that water and 
dirt in the gas stopped it twice. We 
carried twelve gallons of gas as a 
reserve supply. A home made 
sail aided the motor when the 
wind was favorable, which 
wasn’t often. The sail was 
made of unbleached cotton, and 
the mast was a cedar pole cut 
on Badgely Island. Oars 
were included, and never 
should be forgotten. Perhaps 
the canvas cover for the boat 
deserves special mention. It 
overlapped and laced in the 
middle, serving excellently to 
keep us dry when it rained, and 
it shed the waves when in 
rough water, which was rather 
often. A few tools, an extra 
propeller, and propeller pins 
completed that part of the out- 





A 700-MILE CRUISE ALONG THE SHORES 
oF LAKE HURON AND GEORGIAN BAY 
IN AN OuTBOARD Moror Boat 


By 
Harold F. Tweedie 





A 9x9 poleless umbrella tent 
with sewed-in floor, and a bob- 
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inet mosquito bar, gave us 
ideal protection from the 
weather and insects, tho we 
A A carried a can of Flit to use 


on the latter when necessary. 

A resteasy folding steel cot, 
double width, with a_ water- 
proof covered mattress, six 
blankets and two pillows was 
much better than a bed of pine 
boughs that old-timers howl 
about. We tried both. The 
mattress roll, with pillows and 
blankets inside, was  water- 
proof, and when packed in the 
bow formedethe raised deck. 

A double-burner camp stove, a grate for outside fires, 
and a suitcase full of dishes fitted under the middle seat. 
An orange crate covered with oil cloth made a light, water- 
proof food box, which packed under the blanket roll. As to 
food, well we didn’t stint ourselves on it. A big clamor 
goes up from old-timers about beans and flapjacks, but little 
is said of the headaches and stomach aches that go with such 
a heavy diet. We had them—I mean the beans and flap- 
jacks, not the aches—but the Lady made good use of her 
knowledge of cooking, that being a part of her work as a 
teacher, and we ate about as we would at home. A folding 
oven came in very handy and took little space. A thermos 
jug served to keep a supply of fresh water. 

Extra clothes along with other numerous small articles 
were rolled in army shelter halves, making two nearly 
waterproof rolls easily stowed away. Rain coat and hat 
are essential, also thick socks thru which the skeeters can't 
bite. Sweaters are comfortable in the north, A woman 
should plan to wear knickers on such a trip. 

Besides the above we carried three fishing rods, a box of 
tackle, an anchor, hatchet, hunting knives, telescope 16x 
(fine on the water for long distance), flash light, books and 
magazines, 18”x30”x3” air cushion (home made), folding 
canoe back rest, pail, minnow bucket, compass, and—very 
important—a kodak with a dozen films in a waterproof bag. 

Arriving on the Canadian shore about 12 miles northeast 
of Port Huron, we found the waves somewhat larger than 
we expected. Just before dark we landed, but not yet having 
learned the tricks of the trade, the boat nearly filled with 
water from the surf before we could unload. Sounds bad, 
but really it wasn’t. Everything was wrapped so well it 
was wet but little. A blanket used to sit on, and the tele- 
scope, suffered a bath but soon dried out. We finally learned 
to land in rough water, and I will add here, that we never 
had to sit up at night on account of wet blankets, in spite of 
much rain and rough water. 

Next morning, heading north 
after a good breakfast, which wasn’t 
at daybreak either, we traveled until 
about 6:30 p. m., making only two 
stops. During the day we rounded 
Kettle Point, a dangerous rocky 
shoal. I rowed over some parts 

slowly for fear of breaking the 
propeller. One stop was at 
Ipperwash Beach, a beautiful 
sand shore, and the other at 
Grand Bend, a resort town, 
where we stocked fresh vege- 
tables. Continuing on north 
for a couple of miles we pitched 
camp near a fine grove. Here 
we learned not to trust the 
weather man. Intending to 
move on in the morning, we 
located on the beach, deciding 
that nothing but a big blow 
could disturb us. Well, we got 
the blow. 
After 


The owners of ‘‘ The 
Theft’’ just before 
starting the trip 





anchoring the tent 


stakes with rocks, a lucky fore- 
sight, we watched the sun slow- 
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lake, then retired. I awoke with a 
start. The tent awning was snapping 
in the wind, which fairly whistled, 
and the waves were roaring. I looked 
out and to my amazement the pound- 
ing surf had crept to the boat, which 
was partially loaded, and as I had 
thought, high and dry. I quickly 
stepped out. The water was over 
my ankles and the wind blew spray 
into my face. My first thought was 
for the boat, which was now floating 
wildly about on every wave, though 
tied with a long rope. Wading to it, 
[ guided it with some lifting to a 
position just in front of the tent. The 
water must have been at least 6 inches 
deep there. I tied it to an old 
log half buried in the sand. This ac- 
complished, I called to my wife to 
rise and shine in a hurry and to dress 
warm. The wind seemed to howl, 
the great waves tumbled over each 








other, and white caps flew to spray. 

The nearer the white surf came, 
the more it appeared that the tent was 
doomed, but I could do little except 
steady it. 

The continual lightning from the 
distant storm clouds, gave the tum- 
bling water a ghastly color. The 
thunder muttered and grumbled. Pe- 
culiar, yet pleasing too, the big moon 
dodged in and out among the upper 
strata of clouds, adding its silvery 
light to the scene. A rare and beau- 
tiful picture of an angry lake. We 
did not appreciate it at the time, 
tho. 

The waves were noisy, but grad- 
ually the water receded and the storm 
edged off to the south. All looked 
well again, and as only about a pail 
of water had entered the tent thru a 
small tear in the floor, we decided 
to stay, and so turned in. 











No rain had fallen thus far, but 
shortly the storm approached again, 
as such storms are likely to do. It 
fooked worse than before so we hurriedly pulled stakes 
and moved about a hundred yards down the beach, and into 
the grove, to a spot where we should have located at first. 
We had a hard tussle to beat the storm, which wasn’t so 
bad after all, but just as it began to rain the last stake was 
set and everything put inside. At 2:30 a. m. we hit the 
bunk and remained until about 10 a. m. 

For two days the waves rolled high, but soon the sun came 
out and we enjoyed the time hiking, reading, washing 
clothes, and cleaning up in general. On the afternoon of 
the third day after the flood, the waters had receded and 
quieted to such an extent that we were able to continue on 
to Bayfield, where we remained over-night in the tourist 
camp. This camp is located on a beautiful little harbor 
which serves as a safe refuge for small boats. 

Leaving Bayfield about 7:30 a. m., we kept plugging till 
we reached Kincardine, stopping only at Goderich for a 
short time. The next morning The Theft was headed for 
South Hampton. After renewing our gas supply then we 
continued on to the Sauble River, where we pitched tent for 
a few days of rest. The mosquitoes proved too thick to 
please us, tho, so the next day we went to the Fishing Is- 
lands. We remained on Eagle Island, which we had all to 
ourselves for two days and a half. This island is nearly all 
solid rock, as are most of the islands of this group. In fact 
from here north the shore is very rocky, a good deal of it 
being solid rock. Little sand and gravel beach was en- 
countered the rest of the trip until we got below South 
Hampton again. 

This increased the danger of landing in rough water, but 
due to the fact that all this north shore is dented with small 
bays, and that there are numerous islands, we met with no 





Top—Our campon 
Badgely Island, 
where we spent 
three days 


Lower—This is 
where thecold 
waves routed us 
out at midnight 


Circle—In calm 
water at McGregor 
Bay Point after 
crossing Fraser 
Bay from Lans- 
downe Channel in 
whitecap water 


trouble. The only thing necessary to do in case of sudden 
storm was to enter a small bay, or seek the lee of an island. 

Our next stop was at Tobermory, a quaint fishing village. 
We camped on the shore of one of the beautiful harbors for 
a few days while it was too rough to travel. While here we 
caught all the fish we could use, mostly perch, tho we got 
one nice lake trout. 

We next cut across an open stretch of water for about 
7 miles and followed the shore of the Great Manitoulin 
Island, till we came to Rabbit Island. We landed on large 
shelflike projections of rock that were nearly level with the 
water. The rocks are just like wide low steps extending 
into the water, which deepens rapidly, and which rise to a 
height of perhaps 30 feet at some points on the island. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Our -Advisory Board 
BROOKE ANDERSON, president Campfire 


member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, 
aggressive in the protection of wildfowl on Pacific Coast. 


J. B. DOZE, game warden of Kansas, sportsman. 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 


JACK MINER, author ‘‘ Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 


Club of Chicago, 





Our Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit. 

More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wildfow!l areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons 








Saving the Pennsylvania Deer Herd 


HIRTY years ago the appearance of 

a deer anywhere in Pennsylvania 

caused considerable comment. Today 
it requires a herd of many deer to excite 
much talk from anyone acquainted with 
our out-of-doors. As many as fifty-two 
deer were seen in one S-acre oats field at 
one time in Juniata County, recently. Most 
of these were does and fawns. 

There are probably 700,000 deer in Penn- 
sylvania today. Such a tremendous herd 
as this may well cause Pennsylvania's 
sportsmen to swell with pride. The pic- 
ture is not altogether rosy, however, for 
we are now faced with the problem, not of 
vicreasing the deer herd, but of reducing it, 
because the animals have become _ so 
abundant that they are destroying their 
food supply and are in grave danger of 
suffering an epidemic as a result of over- 
crowding and under-nourishment. 

Many of our sportsmen, who during the 
past twenty years have become ardent pro- 
tectors of does, have no idea of the scarcity 
ot deer food in some 
sections of Pennsyl- 
vania. They have 
driven along the 
highways between 
Pittsburgh and Phil- 
adelphia, perhaps, 
and have seen much 
rich vegetation and 
wide green fields. 
When they read re- 
ports of the absence 
of deer food in the 
Pennsylvania moun- 
tains they become 
skeptical. Those who 
have visited sections 
of Centre, Clearfield 
and other mountain- 
ous counties, how- 
ever, realize that the 
deer in these sections 
are already con- 
fronted with a seri- 
ous scarcity of food. 
The animals have 
long since eaten off 
all of their favorite 
shrubs. They have 
devoured hemlock 


Grim battle in the forest 


By George Miksch Sutton 


and rhododendron and laurel which may 
even be injurious, so thoroly that throout 
the woods there is no low growth. 

The scarcity of food was so serious in 
some sections during the past winter that 
hundreds of deer died. Most of these 
animals were half-grown fawns, many of 
them bucks. Careful investigation of the 
situation leads us to believe that had these 
animals been fully developed they might 
have weathered the winter satisfactorily, 
but the tremendous abundance of the ani- 
mals has resulted in birth of fawns late in 
the season, so that when the fawns were 
confronted with the problem of securing 
food in districts where the adult animals 
had already eaten off the twigs and buds as 
high as they could reach, the young ani- 
mals simply could not find enough food 
and died of starvation. At one point in 
Clearfield County I stood on the bank of a 





autumnal combat 


A remarkable photograph of two buck white-tailed deer in 


small stream and counted four dead deer 
within sight at one time and within a 
radius of a few hundred yards. 

HE Department of Forests and Waters, 

which has been carrying on an admi- 
rable and extensive reforestation program 
in Pennsylvania, met with similar diffi- 
culties. In Clearfield County, for instance, 
where large nurseries were maintained, the 
department has entirely discontinued the 
planting of any trees for one and only 
reason—the over-abundance of deer. In 
studying deer-food conditions in some of 
the nurseries, we were surprised at the 
widespread damage which had been done 
by deér to trees of nine or ten years 
growth. Some of these trees, tho they 
were over 6 feet in height, were dead 
because the lower branches had been so 
completely chewed off. The trees which 
were managing to exist were very poorly 
shaped and probably would never produce 
good lumber. 

The possibility of 
development of dis- 
ease among our deer, 
which may take the 
form of an epidemic, 
constantly haunts the 
thoughts of the natu- 
ralist. Already 
cases of hemorrhagic 
septicemia, nasal 
myiasis, tuberculosis 
and similar maladies 
have appeared, and 
in some _ instances 
death of the animals 
may have been 
caused by diseases 
which we do not un- 
derstand. The sim- 
ilarity, in food habits 
and anatomy, of 
deer , and our vyal- 
uable live stock 
means that the devel- 
opment of any mal- 
ady among either live 
stock or deer as- 
sumes tremendous 
importance when se- 
riously considered. 










































Were such an epidemic to start, drastic 
and horrible measures might have to be 
taken. It might be necessary, for instance, 
to kill all herds of live stock or to em- 
ploy hundreds of men to destroy the deer 
as effectively as possible. Mention of such 
a possibility is entirely in order because 
other states and countries have been 
confronted with just such problems. 

The Game Commission years ago fore- 
saw the present abundance of these ani- 
mals in the state. Conditions have rapidly 
become serious in the past years, however, 
and not until recently was it realized that 
drastic measures would have to be taken 
in controlling the herd. Beginning in 1923 
special doe seasons were declared for cer- 
tain sections where deer were known to be 
most numerous. 

In 1923 a portion of one county was 
opened and a total of eight does were 
killed. In 1924, 1925 and 1926 larger sec- 
tions were opened to the killing of female 
deer and many animals were killed but 
these measures brought no considerable re- 
lief partly because there was objection to 
doe seasons on the part of conscientious 
but uninformed sportsmen who have been 
brought up with the idea of protecting 
does, and partly because the animals, after 
being shot at for a short time, rapidly 
became wild and could not be stalked. The 
Game Commission has built elaborate traps 
with 8-foot high fencing for the capturing 
of deer in sections where they are abundant. 
Here apples were used as bait; the deer 
formed the habit of coming in by night 
and at the proper time the gate was swung, 
imprisoning sometimes as many as two or 
three dozen of the animals. Trapping 
deer thus, with the hope of transporting 
them to the sections where the animals 
were not abundant, proved to be unsuccess- 
ful, partly because it was so expensive and 
partly because so many deer killed them- 
selves by leaping full speed into the wire. 


N ORDER to reduce the number of 

deer and at the same time to give the 
farmers who were being bothered some re- 
lief, landowners or their agents who were 
working on the property were permitted to 
shoot deer which were known to be doing 
damage, and to retain the animals as food. 
This was a notable departure from the 
usual custom, since as a rule the carcasses 
of animals which are doing damage may 
not be held by those who kill them. 

The only solution of the problem which 
the board considers drastic enough to pro- 
duce quick results is the throwing open of 
the entire state to the killing of deer with- 
out antlers. The killing of deer of both 
sexes they could not consider because of 
the danger to human life. When hunters 
do not have to see clearly the object at 
which they are shooting they frequently 
lift their gun and pull the trigger without 
knowing what they are killing. The placing 
of a fine for the killing of deer with visible 
antlers will be heavy enough to keep the 
hunter from shooting recklessly. 

There is a good deal of criticism of the 
open season on antlerless deer on the part 
of Pennsylvania’s sportsmen who for long 
have thought of the doe as the mother of 
their future game. The Game Commission 
has received dozens of petitions from or- 
ganizations requesting that action be less 
drastic. These organizations do not under- 
stand the gravity of the situation and nat- 
urally feel that less heroic measures would 
be adequate. As the sportsmen come to 
see the actual conditions they change their 
minds. They realize that it is only abom- 
inable sentimentality which urges them to 
refuse to kill a doe during the season, sim- 
ply to let her and her offspring die during 
the following winter. The attitude of the 
average Pennsylvania sportsman regarding 
the protection bf does is basically admirable 





















































































































































Sun and shadow mimicked on his silken 


coat: A baby white-tailed deer 


and is excellent proof of the value of 
educational work which has been carried on 
during the past two decades. The sane- 
minded sportsman will realize, however, 
that the man who refuses to do his part 
in reducing the herd is just so certainly 
helping to bring about the eventual ex- 
termination of deer in this commonwealth. 
The board is handling this year’s special 
season is attempting to be as fair as pos- 
sible to all concerned and has adopted the 
following method of procedure. Special 
licenses are to be issued in counties where 
legal deer were taken during the 1926-27 
hunting season in proportion to the num- 
ber of bucks killed. This method will 
relieve congestion, help to balance the 
sexes and at the same time will prevent 
the killing of many animals in sections 
where they are not now abundant. It is 
hoped that between 50,000 and 100,000 
does will be killed. Unless a great many 
are killed, thousands will die next w:nter 
and serious conditions will develop in sec- 
tions where there is enough food now and 
where enough food will continue to exist 
if the proper balance between the deer 
and their food supply can be maintained. 
The naturalists of Pensylvania, whom in 
a sense I represent, are watching develop- 
ments with keen interest. Sportsmen are 
often perfectly good-hearted and sensible 
but at the same time know so little about 
the workings of biology that they cannot 


foresee problems which arise from im- 
proper management of game animals. We 


believe, however, that in the present case 
the sportsmen have such implicit faith in 
their Game Commission which has pro- 
duced such outstanding results in the past, 
that they will sense the need for quick 
action and will cooperate to the fullest 
possible extent. 


Getting Behind. Norbeck 
Bill 

Delegates at the Convention of the State 
Game Wardens and Commissioners held 
at Seattle, Washington, after an extended 
hearing on the subject, unanimously adopted 
the following resolution favoring the Nor- 
beck Bill: 

“WHEREAS, in our opinion there ex- 
ists a great and urgent need for the 
establishment and maintenance of a number 
of inviolate sanctuaries for the protection 
of migratory wild fowl and shore-birds; 


and 

“WHEREAS, we believe it to be the 
duty of the Federal Government, in carry- 
ing out its treaty obligations, to make pro- 
vision for the creation of such reservation 
areas; and 

“WHEREAS, we believe that reserva- 
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tions of this character should be acquired 
and financed by congressional appropria- 
tion; therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That the International 
Association of Game, Fish, and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners, and the Western 
Association of State Game Commissioners 
representing the official state game depart- 
ments in twenty-eight states which are 
here present and voting, do hereby jointly 
endorse in principle the provisions of th 
Norbeck Bill as approved by the United 


States Senate in May, 1928; and be it 
further 
“RESOLVED, That to carry out the 


wishes of this joint convention in the mat- 
ters recited above and to represent them 
avd other organizations interested in wild 
bird and animal protection, and for the 
purpose of representing these several or 
ganizations in other congressional efforts 
that may be undertaken, looking for the 
further protection of our wild mammals 
and birds, there be and there is here 
created the ‘National Committee on Wild 
Life Legislation’ consisting of eleven mem- 
bers to be selected as follows: 

_ “One to be appointed by each of the 
following organizations: International 
Association of Game, Fish, and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners; Western Association 
of State Game Commissioners; The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association; American 
Game Protective Association: Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America; and the National 
Association of Audubon Societies ; and that 
this Committee so created shall have power 
to add to its number five additional mem 
bers selected at large throughout the 
United States.” 


One Way to Save the Ducks 
By J. P. Cuenin 

OR many years conservative sportsmen 

have carried on a campaign to save the 
waterfowl, particularly the ducks, that 
winter in the United States. Ourpoor 
Lire has been the leading publication in 
the fight to perpetuate the great sport of 
duck hunting. It has preached modera 
tion because its publisher knows that at 
the present rate of slaughter the supply 
of ducks and can not be main- 
tained. 

Despite the fact that everyone knows 
that ducks are on the decrease, the states 
in which the ducks congregate during the 
winter still have the excessive 25 daily 
limit, and they will continue to keep the 


geese 


25 limit unless the federal government, 
either thru the Biological Survey or an 


act of Congress, gives us a nation-wide 
15 limit. The states that get comparative- 
ly few ducks have already cut the limit. 

As I have pointed out in a former article 
in Outpoor Lire, the present plan is as 
unfair as it could be. The states that get 
the big majority of birds over a long 
period each year, the states that kill the 
great majority of the annual bag of water- 
fowl, are the states that permit the tak- 
ing of 25 per day, while the other states 
thru which the birds hurriedly pass on 
their southern migration, are doing every- 
thing in their power to conserve the sup- 
ply. There are twenty-eight states of com- 
parative duck scarcity that have reduced 
their limits below that set by the federal 
government; but in the remaining twenty 
states (in which there are the Atlantic 
Coast states, the Gulf states, Utah and Cal- 
ifornia, regions that really get the birds) 
there has been no cut in the limit. 

Is it sportsmanlike or fair on the part 
of the federal government to permit such 
a condition to continue? The government 
tells us that the several states may reduce 
the limit af they wish, but those same 
federal officers know very well that the 
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rect answers on page 86. 


mark. 


bird and heron? 


bushes and on the ground? 


7 


most eggs? 





animal? 





Lest Yourself 


On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life 


ARK your answers ona slipof paper and check against the cor- 

Give yourself 5 per cent for every 

question answered substantially right, and add result to find your 
Remember the mark you make this month and see if there 

is any improvement in the mark you get next month. | 

Questions this month by J. B. Doze, State Game Warden of Kansas | 

1, What duck makes a noise like a cat mewing? 

| 

| 

| 


2. What is the largest of North American marsupials? 
3. What is the legend about the relationship of the humming 


4. What American catfish is equipped with poisonous spines? 
5. What North American game bird makes its nests in trees, 


6. Why did old-time trappers hang skunk pelts in their tents? 
7. What reptile will a bird dog point in prairie chicken country? 
. What carnivorous animal makes a noise 
like a bull bellowing? 
Are rabbits monogamous? 
10. Which of the fresh water game fishes 
is capable of closing its eyes? 
Do lions ever climb trees? 
12. Are fish subject 
tion or nervous disorder? 
13. What is a pole trap? Ben C. 
14. What North American duck lays the ow 


15. Which is the faster on the wing, the 


falcon or the woodcock? Was 
16. What inhumane method based on the 85 
| curiosity of the raccoon is used to trap this 


17. What climatic condition will almost always cause the male 


19. Would an angler be wasting time fishing for crappie 35 to 


20. In selecting Indian relics such as war bonnets, moccasins, 
beaded war clubs and wampums, what easily discovered evidence 


| 

ten Burbridge, fa- : 

| mous hunter and ex- lion to roar? 

} Plorer, author of the 18. What is a Dutch oven? 

serial “TEM BO! 
The Story of African : 
Big Game,’ whose 40 feet below the surface of a deep lake? 
iverage on these ques- 

tlons Was 
| 75 brands them as spurious? 








to mervous prostra- 


Robinson, one | 
Outdoor Life’s 
most popular angling 
Writers, whose aver- 
age on these questions | 








states in which most of the annual kill 
takes place will not, of their own accord, 
reduce the limit. 

The Biological Survey has stated that it 
is out to get the facts in the case about duck 
abundance or duck scarcity, that it is now 
counting the ducks thruout the country 
to determine whether or not ducks are de- 
creasing, and that after the count has been 
made for a number of years it will know 
the status of water fowl, and that, if the 
duck census shows a decline it will “recom- 
mend” to the Department of Agriculture 
a reduction of the limit or a shortening 
of the season, 


AKING for granted that the count of 
ducks will be fairly accurate, which 

is doubtful, what will it show when we 
have no corresponding figures as to the 
number of ducks that were in the coun- 
try when the present 25 limit was made? 
Comparing this year’s number of ducks 
with the number that may be counted in 
a haphazard fashion two or three years 
hence will not show the enormous de- 
crease in the flight that has taken place 
under the long period of 25-limit shooting. 
But even if the duck census is accurate 
and it does show to the satisfaction of 
the Biological Survey that ducks have de- 
creased during the three or four years 
that the count has been made, and even 
if the Biological Survey does “recommend” 
to the Department of Agriculture that the 
limit be reduced, have we any assurance 
that that federal department will follow 
the recommendation? Based on past per- 
formances we can have no such assurance, 
for we all know that after Dr. Nelson 
stated that ducks were decreasing at an 
alarming rate in the West, and after the 
Biological Survey advisory committee 
voted 19 to 1 in favor of a reduction of 
the federal limit to 15, the Department of 
Agriculture “postponed action indefinitely.” 
The annual kill of ducks must be re- 
duced if we are to have duck hunting 
ten or fifteen years hence. We know that 
the individual duck-slaughtering states will 


not cut their limits, and there is reason to 
believe that the Department of Agriculture 
will not act unless great pressure is brought 
to bear upon it, so what are we to do to 
give ducks the much-needed protection 
of a lower limit? 

My suggestion is this: That Ourpoor 
Lire take up the matter with the twenty- 
eight states that have already reduced the 
limit. Point out to each of those states-that 
they have in a sportsmanlike way reduced 
their limits and have done their part, and 
that their next move is to get together in a 
demand on the Department of Agriculture 
to make a nation-wide 15 limit. Should 
that department still wish to “postpone 
action indefinitely” and side-step the de- 
mand, then let the twenty-eight duck-sav- 
ing states see that their senators and Con- 
gressmen pass the 15-limit bill at the next 
session of Congress. 

In such a campeign Ovutpoor Lire and 
the twenty-eight sportsman states could get 
the support of a number of the states that 
still have a 25 limit but which are ready 
to make the reduction if other states will 
get in line. Oregon would gladly reduce 
the limit to 15 if California, where most 
of the Pacific Coast flight is killed, would 
agree to the cut. Colorado would prob- 
ably be willing’ to adopt the 15 limit if 
Utah would be satisfied with 15, and no 
doubt any number of other states are in 
the same position. 

Editorial Note: The Editors approve of Mr. 
Cuenin’s plan for organizing the states in which 
the bag limit on ducks is already lower than the 
federal excessive limit of 25. Tho all the 
states should have the common interest of the 
preservation of the duck at heart, it will require 
pressure from the less fortunate states where 
the ducks are very scarce to make the more 
fortunate states realize their duty to observe a 
lower and more reasonable bag limit. To that 
end the editors are communicating with offi- 
cials in the states where bag limits have been 
voluntarily reduced; and they urge the readers 
of Outdoor Life to make their wishes known by 
likewise addressing the officials of the state in 
which they live. We think it not an unreason- 
able sacrifice to ask sportsmen in regions where 
the ducks congregate in vast numbers, to kill 
a few less ducks each day in order that their 


brother sportsmen in duck-scarcity regions 
may not always be left holding the sack. 


Water Fowl Declining Thru- 
out the World 


ROM reports received from many 

countries, Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, New York City, is 
led to believe that there is a gradual 
diminution of waterfowl thruout the 
world. At the recent International Con- 
gress for Bird Protection at Geneva, 
Switzerland, Dr. Pearson classified the de- 
structive human agencies that are tending 
to drive from the earth ducks, geese, and 
shore birds as follows: 

(1) The open market for the bodies 
of dead birds which gives ample incentive 
for systematic slaughter on a large scale. 

(2) The shooting of wild-fowl in 
spring, killing individuals of pairs already 
mated for the season. 

(3) The use of petrol-driven cars and 
boats that swiftly take hunters from one 
shooting-ground to another. 

(4) The greatly increased destructive- 
ness of modern firearms, particularly re- 
peating shotguns. 

(5) The absence in many countries of 
laws which specify a daily bag-limit. 

(6) The destruction of feeding and 
breeding places for wild-fowl by drain- 
age. 

(7) Oil liberated on lakes, rivers, and 
coastal waters. 

(8) The extensive utilization of eggs 
by inhabitants of arctic and subarctic re- 
gions. 

(9) The killing of wild-fowl by means 
of nets, shooting over lights at night, 
and other devices for wholesale destruc- 
tion. 

(10) The general disregard shown by 
many hunters for the restrictive laws that 
at the present time exist—American Game 
Protective Association. 


Protests Against Smoking 
In the Woods 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—That is a very 
fine picture in the August number of 
your magazine of the hunter and his three 
dogs, but there is one very serious objec- 
tion to it. The picture shows a typical 
autumn environment, with dead grass 
standing tall under the hunter’s feet, and 
thick undergrowth and woodlands _ all 
around—yet the hunter is represented with 
a pipe in his mouth. I have no objection 
to smoking, drinking, or profanity, as a 
rule, but I am dead against smoking in the 
woods. It has been the cause of the 
destruction of hundreds of thousands of 
acres of timber and brush land, with a re- 
sultant loss of game cover as well as the 
flooding of trout streams and the accom- 
panying loss of game fish. And all this 
aside from the appalling loss commercially. 
No real sportsman will run any chances 
in this respect. He will do his smoking at 
night by the campfire. It is the height of 
sordid selfishness on the part of hunters 
and anglers to smoke in the woods. Here 
in California more than 4,000,000 acres of 
forest areas have been burned off in the 
past six years. More than 1,200 fires caused 
by man’s carelessness occurred during that 
time. Fifty-four per cent of these fires 
were caused by smokers. 
Calif. Ernest McGarrey. 





‘Down Where the 


Wall-eyes Swim”’ 
is not an ordinary wall-eyed pike story 
WHY? 


Because Ben Robinson wrote it 


A Next Month Feature 
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EW sportsmen tie their own flies, but 

the art is easily learned and offers an 

opportunity to work at fishing the year 
around. The needed tools are simple and 
few; a vice, a couple of hackle pliers and 
a pair of round-pointed embroidery scissors 
are needed, and a pair of sharp-pointed 
tweezers, such as those used by- watch- 
makers (Boley’s B B) are helpful. 

The vice in the sketch is made from a 
watchmaker’s pin vice, the open end of 
which is tapped for a stiff wire of 3/16- 
inch diameter. The table clamp is from a 
trammel point (Starrett’s No. 59), but 
other clamp arrangements could be made. 
The vice, as sketched, is very convenient 
and overall dimensions are shown. The 
hackle pliers, of which one should have 
two, can be made from a pair of cheap 
tweezers if not otherwise obtainable. 

The materials needed for the beginner 
are not many: 

Hackle feathers—rooster neck feathers. 

Saddle hackles—rooster feathers near 
tail on back. 

Duck wing feathers—save 
lefts from opposite wings. 

Duck breast feathers—used on quill. 

It is well for the sportsman to save 
waterfowl feathers of different colors, as 
one never seems to get an adequate supply 
of natural colors. When one once gets 
the fly-tying bug one is apt to covet every 
feather seen, from the tail of the pet 
rooster to the gold coverts of the canary. 
Colored-feather bonnets, the wife’s as well 
as the Indian bonnet of the small boy, are 
useful, often needful, and the fly enthusiast 
@ops at no small detail in getting the 
coveted feathers. 

Hooks, tying silk, hook wax, silk floss, 
herl, chenille, dubbin, bucktail, squirrel hair, 
etc., must find their way into the work 
box. 

Hooks are of several patterns and each 
pattern has at least three styles of shanks: 
ringed, marked, and turned eye. The two 


rights and 


Tying Your Own Flies 
By D. L. Roberts 


latter styles are best for flies tied to gut. 
Altho the former is used to some extent 
I believe it does not make‘as lasting a fly 
since the ring soon weakens the gut on 
account of the rather abrupt bend caused 
by the eye being parallel to the shank of 
the hook. 

To tie a fly with wings, place hook in 
tying vice as shown at D (No. 6 hook is 
better than a smaller one for the beginner). 
Wax about one foot of silk tying thread 
(No. A for No. 8 hook and larger and 
No. 00 for No. 10 hooks and smaller). 
Wind over hook so as to catch short end 
and wind to within % of an inch of outer 
end of shank (Fig. D). Lay in gut as 
at E and return to starting point, wrapping 
gut securely to hook. Have gut motst and 
soft. 

Cut a piece of tinsel 2 inches long and 
apply as at F. At this time cut the floss 
for the body about 4 inches long and wrap 
ends securely as in G, clipping away excess 
short end. Pull your tying silk up tight 
at all times. Wrap securely and evenly, 
without bunching parts. “Turned back” 
wings are the most secure so one can wind 
tying silk out to within % of an inch of 
end of hook shank. Holding your tying 
silk tight with hackle pliers hung on end, 
take up the construction of the wings. 


HE strongest wing is one made of two 

small feather? with the quill left in 
them, as shown at M, but the kind of 
wings shown at G, I, J, and L, are usually 
used and are made as follows: 

Examine two duck wing feathers, one 
from the right, the other from the left 
wing. On one side of the quill the feather 
is narrow and points almost parallel to 
quill; the opposite side being wide and 
lying more nearly at right angles to the 
quill, From this side cut out a strip about 
3/16 of an inch wide and from the other 


feather cut a like strip. This gives us two 
wings that, when placed with the convex 
sides together, make a matched pair. Lay 
them on the hook with cut ends toward 
point of hook, G or L, and wrap securely. 
At the same time the hackle feather can 
be reversed and its ends caught in as 
shown. 

To prepare the hackle feather strip quill 
free of down and, grasping it by the outer 
end, reverse the plumage by rubbing it 
toward butt of quill, as at H. 

Here it is well to say that different 
people use different procedure in tying 
flies. There are tew fixed rules. The way 
outlined will make an excellent fly, but 
other methods are equally as good. Let the 
amateur follow directions as indicated and 
he will soon arrive at a style of his own. 

Having caught in the hackle with secure 
turns of the winding silk, proceed first to 
wind the body with the silk floss, trying to 
get a small, even body. Wind to point Z in 
G and secure after cutting off excess. Take 
tinsel, pass it around the hook several times 
below the body, and proceed over the body 
with an evenly-spaced spiral effect to Z, 
and fasten, using two half hitches in tying 
silk. The wings are now set up and cross 
turns taken between them to cock and hold 
them until the hackle is in place. 

Proper placing of the hackle is the hard- 
est part to learn. When the wings are up, 
from Z to the end of hook shank should 
be approximately 4% of an inch, or slightly 
less. Wind hackle once around hook, then 
thru between wings, around and thru be- 
tween wings again and then wind toward 
end of hook shank. This winding -requires 
a peculiar knack in order to keep the parts 
of the feathers standing out and to prevent 
their being caught under the quill as wind- 
ing proceeds. 


RASPING the end of the quill in the 
hackle pliers one applies the hackle by 
a peculiar twisting motion in order to avoid 
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the above trouble, at the same time picking 
out with the stiletto-pointed scissors any 
stray fibers not otherwise controlled. Do 
not use too much hackle. Hackle repre- 
sents legs and a winged fly only has six. 

A palmer fly is a representation of a 
fuzzy caterpillar. It has no wings at all. 
Build the body, then wind the hackle from 
end to end of body. 

A hackle fly, K, has no wings. The 
hackle is more full than on a winged fly 
and is confined to about 3/16 of an inch 
or less at the head. It streams back over 
the hook and the fly represents an under- 
water creeper. 

Having applied the hackle, fasten the 
winding silk at the head by giving it about 
three half hitches around the hook and gut. 
Now apply head varnish, having first 
jerked off the winding silk and picked out 
the hackle to shape. 

Where a tag or “tail” is desired, as in 
J, tie it in with the tinsel as at F. Then 
cut or trim the wings, as at I, and do not 
let them extend far past the bend of the 
hook, as in 

Fig. L shows application of reversed 
wings and hackle. In applying wings they 
must be held away from you so that tight- 
ening the winding silk will draw them into 
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a proper erect position, not over on the 
side of the hook. 

Study at which point the winding silk 
will be needed next and have it there wait- 
ing. Hold it tight by hanging your extra 
hackle plier on it. 

Fig. N shows an approved knot for the 
end of the gut. Soak the gut thoroly be- 
fore tying it. The building of a good fly is 
not difficult. The sequence of operations in 
building are not fixed and the individual 
builder soon acquires a certain manner of 
working adapted to his likes. By tearing 


‘up a factory-made fly one can determine 


both the manner of tying and the materials 
used. 

For plump-bodiced flies, such as “White 
Moth,” chenille or white dubbin is used 
as a body. Floss makes a medium body 
and, by using the butt of a hackle quill as 
a body, the extra-slim “bodied” quill series 
is made. Peacock tail feather quills are 
largely used for quill bodies, the same being 
wound on the hook to show a spiral alter- 
nately light and dark. 

The making of a good fly is not difficult 
but a correctly proportioned fly can only 
be made after practice. Even so one will 
find that the first attempts will take fish, 
which, after all, is the real objective. 


Selecting the Lure 
By Sheridan R. Jones 





Plenty of work for a pad lure to accomplish here 


OR many, many years we have taken 

a great deal of interest in finding out 

what other fishermen use in the way of 
lures. At first one might be inclined to 
consider such interest as mere curiosity, 
but such is not the case. We have studied 
the offerings of other anglers with a single 
motive, the discovery of what has prompted 
them to bend the chosen lure to their lines. 
Here we find a man using a certain bait, 
swearing by that bait thru thick and thin, 
and catching bass the while. Another 
equally successful angler will have none 
of it, his offering is entirely different, yet 
he takes his fish with regularity. A third 
tries to follow in the footsteps of the 
former two, and gets a great deal of ex- 
perience in the art of casting, but no more. 
The last-mentioned angler is considered 
a failure, but we have wondered if the 
choice of lures was not the main item 
contributing to this failure. 

In this day of a multiplicity of lures, 
each one of them heralded as a wonderful 
killer of fish, the problem of lure selection 
looms up large and foreboding before the 
amateur fisherman. Nor is it an easy 
problem for the angler of experience. We 
often find him clinging to one or more old 


favorites, loudly proclaiming that the mod- 
ern crop of gayly-bedecked offerings catch 
fishermen, not fish. We often find the 
amateur stocking his kit with lures, the 
use of which he does not understand, and 
venturing forth upon unfamiliar waters in 
quest of the catch that testimonials have 
assured. The success of the latter angler 
is common experience, and tends to force 
upon him the same mental attitude pos- 
sessed by the one-lure angler of previous 
mention. 

But playing with the new and the untried 
has been our hobby. We are sadly disap- 
pointed when we can not make a new lure 
catch fish, disappointed for we consider it 
our own failure. There must be a time, 
a place, a situation that will show the fish- 
taking ability of the newcomer, and we 
have whiled away many an hour in our 
effort to solve the riddle. In this study, 
more impulsive than scientific, we have 
come to appreciate how little we all know 
of the opportunities that .lie before us 
when the kit contains a liberal assortment 
of lures and conditions are right for fish 
and for fishing. 

For a long time we have been in the 
mood to write about the matter of selecting 


a lure. We have, on frequent occasions, 
started to rush into print with our ideas. 
As frequently, however, we have become 
conscious of our own inexperience and 
have bided the time when more mature 
judgment might make the reading more 
profitable. But we realize that there is 
little chance of reaching the end of our 
study, a study that ever grows more far- 
reaching in application, so we yield to our 
former impulse and write. 

Let it be understood at the very begin- 
ning that we are not defending the 
presence of the many lures that flood the 
market. We have no interest in them aside 
from the possibility that they may con- 
tribute something of value to our study. 
Perhaps there are some, even many, that 
have little merit. But, on the whole, we 
believe that the creators of the vast ma- 
jority of our modern lures have developed 
their ofierings as a natural consequence of 
definite fishing tactics. They are lures that 
have made good in the fishing experience 
of the maker, lures that will make good 
when used as the maker used them and 
under similar conditions. No one may say 
that this lure is good and that one is poor, 
until personal trial has demonstrated its 
usefulness in the hands of the angler who 
will make the cast. Fishing contains an 
abundance of the personal equation, and the 
fisherman who succeeds is he who puts his 
own personality into the lure he casts. 


5 eecie delet the lure. We have often 
wondered just what takes place in the 
brain of a fisherman who is in the act of 
considering the purchase of a new lure. 
The offering is pretty, nicely finished, at- 
tractive—we wonder just how much these 
elements influence the purchaser. It is made 
by so-and-so—well, how much of a recom- 
mendation is that? It looks like a fish, or 
a frog, or a mouse—or it doesn’t. It carries 
a wealth of metal trappings, wiggling 
planes, fins—or it is plain and unattractive. 
What is it that closes the bargain? Often, 
we fear, the fisherman doesn’t know. He 
just thinks he ought to have that lure, and 
he is sure it will catch fish bécause, well, 
because it looks good to him. How often 
does later experience demonstrate the fact 
that the purchaser was a poor fish, as evi® 
denced by the empty stringer or creel at the 
close of the day! And how often is the 
lure condemned when it didn’t have a 
chance to show its worth! 

We have a feeling that the average fish- 
erman goes about this lure-selecting propo- 
sition in the wrong manner. He reasons 
from the lure to the fish, instead of con- 
sidering the fish and its environment, and 
what bearing this may have upon the de- 
sirability of adding the bit of tackle to the 
kit. We believe that it is far more profit- 
able to reason from the fish to the lure. 
Is there any need for a lure of the sort 
offered? This is the matter that the pros- 
pective purchaser should settle first and, 
we believe, it is the all-important matter. 

By way of illustration. Here is a fisher- 
man who, by preference in the choice of 
waters, fishes the open lanes in compara- 
tively-deep rush water. The type of lure 
for such water is definite. The lure that 
bobs up for consideration is a pad lure, one 
designed to be attractive to bass as it slips 
along over the pads and plunges, for but 
the moment, into the small spots of open 
water. The type of lure for such water is 
definite. It may be pretty, nicely finished 
and attractive. It may be made by a reli- 
able manufacturer. It may have recom- 
mendations and testimonials galore, and yet 
fail miserably in the open lanes of deep 
rush water. Shall we condemn the lure 
because of this failure? Has the fisherman, 
of the sort mentioned, any right to expect 
it to take bass? We think not. 
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Quarter Turn St 


Always an Elto feature — now 
more important than ever before! 


Standard Model 


The only 4-cylinder 
outboard motor. Abso- 
lutely vibrationless at 
evefy speed. The fore- 
most motor for finest, 
fastest outboard runa- 


bouts. Ideal for small 
cabin cruisers. Devel- 
ops 18 H. P. at 3800 R. 
P. M. Weight, 92 lbs. 


Price, $275.00 
HI-SPEED MODEL 


The fastest outboard 
motor. Winner of pre- 
mier long distance and 
free-for-all events, in- 
cluding the famous 
Harmsworth race. 


Price, $295.00 








Speedster 
A middleweight fast 
motor that combines 
high speed with ex- 
treme sturdiness and 
all-around serviceabili- 
ty. Easily gives better 
than 25 miles on light 
racers, 15 to 20 miles 
on runabouts. Highly 
satisfactory for troll- 
ing. An outstanding 
sportman’s motor, 
Weight, 62 lbs. 

Price, $165.00 
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Ae TURN flip of the flywheel and 
you’re off, with an Elto... away on your 
course, without winding, grinding or cranking! 
That’s important . .. doubly important in the big- 


a * 
Service Twin 
Foremost for utility 
and family use. The 
only motor that offers 
genuine rudder steer- 
ing. Weight, 55 lbs. 
Price, $145.00 


ger, faster, higher-compression 
motors of today. As important to the 
impatient fisherman as to the racer 
checking off the seconds till the flash 
of the starter’s flag . . - important alike 
to youngster and veteran, with any 
motor, or any boat, in any service. 
Elto has always been the easy starting 
motor... easy starting because of 
Elto’s exclusive battery-Atwater Kent 
ignition .. . sure-fire, weather proof, 
trouble proof. Just a quarter turn flip 
of the flywheel — finger-tip ease — 
that’s Elto instant starting! 


Send for the Super Elto Book 


Tells particulars you want to know 
about the complete line of Elto mo- 


tors. Write, Elto Outboard Motor Co., 
Ole Evinrude, Pres., Dept. 41, Milwaukee, 
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But, some will say, should not an angler 
be prepared to fish all sorts of water and, 
therefore, be interested in all new lures? 
In this there is the element of truth, but it 
is a turn of mind that often leads the pur- 
chaser astray. Just recently we glanced 
into the tackle kit of a fisherman who 
thought he was prepared to plug bass 
almost anywhere. He had a nice bunch of 
plugs, but every one of them was of the 
near-surface wobbling type. He had pur- 
chased lures because they looked good to 
him, because they were pretty, were nicely 
finished, were made by reliable manufac- 
turers. He bought them because they were 





There are times when shoreline condi- 
tions permit the use of lures with open 
hooks 


enuorsed by many fishermen of note, and 
yet he had a poor selection of plugs. We 
believe that we could catch bass with any 
of the lures in his kit, but we know we 
could cast the same lures over fruitful 
bass water, and fail! Fom lure to fish, 
instead of from fish to lure, that was the 
trouble. And to avoid a repetition of his 
mistake is the sole motive in the prepara- 
tion of this creed on selecting the lure. 


ET us consider, briefly, the place where 
bass. may be found and make our selec- 

tion accordingly... First, the shoreline, a 
water area that is extremely shallow. <A 
place that contains hazards in the way 
of vegetation, ‘stumps and bottom debris. 
There may.be pads, but these will be of 
the shallow -water sort. All in all, a lure 
must ride the surface, or near the surface, 
and must be weedless. There are times, of 
course, when shoreline conditions may per- 
mit the use of a lure with open hooks, but 
such times are exceptions to the general rule. 
In selecting a lure for water of this kind, 
one naturally looks for an offering that 
will have considerable action and one that 
will dodge around, thru and over any ob- 
struction. Small and compact lures do 
this dodging stunt best, and we prefer one 
that is weighted so that it may right itself 
instantly when escaping the snag or weed. 
Lures that flounder about when reeled have 
little place in shoreline casting, and those 
that have their action temporarily spoiled 
by contact with a reed or a rock should be 
avoided. Shoreline bass are searching for 
things that know how to act in shoreline 
waters, and the lures that fail to act in a 
businesslike manner are far less attractive. 
Small surface lures that cause a commo- 
tion, and whose hooks ride with points up, 
are often satisfactory for casting the shore- 
line, but the best offering, one that in our 
judgment meets all requirements, will be 
found among the single-hooked metal baits. 
These may be equipped with feathers, buck- 
tail and pork rind, and may carry one or 
more small spinners. These little baits are 
very attractive, right themselves almost 
instantly, are practically weedless and can 
be cast with accuracy and speed. There are 
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many baits that fall in this class and they 
do catch fish when cast into such water 
as we have described. The more obstruc- 
tions they encounter, the more attractive 
they become. They dodge, dive and jump 
with all the antics of a living thing, and 
they sure catch bass. 

Suppose we purchase a lure of this sort 
and then use it in open water, well away 
from marginal growth. What happens? 
The bait just slips along steadily thru the 
water and shows nothing of its real worth. 
Mayhap some bass will be fool enough to 
take a chance at it, but often it is cast, 
and cast, and cast without result. Sure 
it is a good bait, and some of these com- 
pact little offerings do develop a degree of 
action in open water, but they have a field 
of their own in which they are past 
masters. If we are going to catch bass in 
such water, let’s go shopping for a lure 
that fills the bill and not get side-tracked, 
just because so-and-so has come out with a 
new copper finish on the diving planes of his 
world-beater, or another plug has decided 
to appear with a new curve in its snout. 

Coming to the pads, somewhat deeper 
water but with definite opportunities. Now 
a pad lure has to do at least two things. 
First, it must slip over the pads easily. To 
accomplish this its hooks must be well 
guarded. Second, it must dive- into the 
tiny open spaces as it slips from the pads. 
Again we find the realm of the small lure, 
the heavy lure, the lure with a flicker of 
metal as its small spoons, metal fins, or 
other loose and_= glittering attachments 
straighten out in the open spots between the 
pads. Sure, one can use all sorts of lures 
in the pads and catch bass after a fashion, 
but let us commend to you the lures that 
are really made to do things in pad areas. 


Sasi ghee the old days? We used 
pork chunks for shoreline and pad 
casting, pork chunks on an open or, pos- 
sibly, on a weedless hook. Often there 
was a spinner attached, and again the chunk 
was attached to a fly.- Sometimes all three 
were combined—spinner, fly and chunk. 
How we should have reveled in the pos- 
session of some of the pork chunks of 
today! There is no question but that the 
small lures mentioned, whether they carry 
feathers, bucktail or one of the several 
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Very deep rush water, and bass are 
some2times particular about depth 
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styles of rind, do things in pad areas that 
attract bass. 

There is quite an assortment of such 
lures from which to choose, and we suggest 
that the angler equip himself with at least 
two sorts—a flashy lure, as far as color is 
concerned, and one of somber design. The 
latter will be in use the major portion of 
the time since it is well to keep the fish 
guessing as to what the moving lure really 
is. We do not favor laying all the cards 
on the table when casting for shoreline 
or pad bass, and a somber lure, slipping 
thru the shoreline hazards or dropping 
from a pad and climbing back again, such 
a lure is uniformly successful under aver- 
age conditions. 





eANGLER’S KIT 





In these columns it is our purpose to men- 
tion angling notions and wrinkles as the 
makers may send us for examination and 
try-out. We are simply commenting on 
new things, leaving the wise angler to 
determine for himself whether or not they 
are worth while. Suggestions and critic- 
isms are invited. If interested, enclose 2 
cents postage for maker’s name and ad- 
dress.—Angling Editor. 











An Old-timer Returns 
Remember way back when a couple of the fish- 
ing tackle boys had quite an argument about the 
respective merits of their special hobby baits and 
staged a battle royal? All you 


~ ‘ old boys will, and you'll re- 
oo member this bait as being one 
a of them. The new thing about 


it is the fact that it is coming 
out in a special frog color. The bait is a surface 
lure, casts easily because of its shape and is 
about as weedless as any plug need be. Frog 
color—that’s the platform on which this _ bait 
calls for your attention.—S. R. J. 


A Level-Winder at $5 

This is a good reel and is made by a reliable 
manufacturer, a manufacturer noted for good 
products and reasonable prices. A great many 
people have been looking for a 
level-winding reel that would 
sell at about this price and, 
while we have given one or two 
others in past issues, this one 
is worth putting right along 
with the rest by way of com- 
parison at a given price. It runs well and is 
substantially built.—S. R. J. 


American Double Tapered Line 

For the past four seasons this line, braided 
of the best obtainable pure silk and soft finished 
under high vacuum, has been popular in the level 
sizes. Its waterproof finish, applied under high 
vacuum, is exceptionally pliable and elastic. It 
may be classed as a very heavy line, a feature 
which makes the small sizes smooth and fast 
shooting. The surface is rubber-like and does 
not harden or become sticky. This season the 
manufacturers are bringing it out in tapers for 
both wet and dry-fly fishing. The standard 
length is 30 yards and it can be obtained in HCH, 
HDH and HEH sizes. The imported soft fin- 
ished lines, so long considered superior, have 
nothing on this line at all, and some more enthu- 
siastic users claim that it has them all whipped. 
An American line for American fishermen, 
and we sure put a line thru the hardest kind of 
use. 

A New Dress Here 

This bait is not an old one by any means. In 
fact, if we remember correctly, we presented it 
some time ago. But now it comes out in a new 
dress. The one we have seen, and used, is bright 
red with a white stripe, 
but it also comes in 
frog coloration and in 
imitation pgarl. The 
enamel used, if that’s 
what it is, seems to be 
very strong and that is a feature for sure, since 
getting enamel to stick to metal when abused by 
the teeth of a fish is some job. We don’t need to 
dwell on this item, since we have seen it be- 
fore. The only point is a mention of the new 
colors in which it may be obtained. 
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An Automatic Reel Lock 
Here is a very interesting feature found on 
one of the steel rod manufacturer’s products—an 
automatic reel lock. No screws, bolts, levers or 
anything else to bother or to monkey with. Just 
slip the first joint of this rod into the handle and 








the reel and rod are automatically locked in 
place. Every angler of experience has had the 
reel work loose, or slip off, just at the time a 
big fish was nearing the boat. No chance here. 
As long as you can hang to the rod, the reel 
will ride securely in its place. This lock is easy 
and simple, yet positive. 
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FISHING KINKS 


To Beat Drifting Snow 


HAVE often found that snow will drift 

into the holes when fishing thru snow- 
covered ice on a windy day A large part 
of this snow can be directed over and 
around the hole by placing the pieces of 
chopped ice close to the hole on the wind- 
ward side, then scraping enough snow over 
the chopped pieces to form a wall. The 
wall should be 3 or 4 inches high 
and a little longer than the hole is wide. 
Wet the snow down and it will soon freeze. 
The whole job takes less than a minute at 
the time the hole is cut, and it will save 
a lot of work keeping the lines clear dur- 
ing the fishing time—Carl E. Shaw. 


A Hackle Clamp 


gee naturally clumsy with my fingers 
I have had to figure out something in 











the nature of a hackle plier that will fit. | 


It being impossible to find anything of the 
nature of a commercial hackle plier in my 





home city, I finally built one out of a | 


battery clip that I found at a radio counter. 


It is a standard-type battery clip, the kind | 
that is used to grab the posts of a 6-volt | 





battery. The teeth are clipped off and | 


finished so as to give a flat base upon which 
to press the gripping edge. Edges should 
all be rounded with a file and emery cloth 
so as not to show sharp cutting edges. The 
loop on the battery clip makes an excellent 
place for a finger runway while using the 
plier. The large size of the tool has 
enough weight to hold the hackle if the 
phone rings. With this instrument I have 
pulled hackles hard enough to break them 
but have never had it cut a feather or let 
go. There are at least three fine points 
about this plier kink. First, it fits the hand 
and has a real nonskid grip on the hackle. 
Second, it will hold at least three hackles 
at the same time, for tying palmer type 
flies. Third, it is easily obtained and cost 
me 14 cents —W. R. King. 


Barbless Bullhead Hook 
AVING caught bullheads and catfish 


in several places thruout the north- 
western part of the country, the greatest 





difficulty and the bothersome part of the | 
sport was found in taking them off of the | 


hook. After a little consideration and 


study I developed an attachment to an ordi- | 











nary long-shanked hook which certainly 
does the work, altho it is very crude in 
appearance. Simply file off the barb and 
solder on a spring wire with a catch at the 
top of the hook, just below the eye. Slip 
on a piece of beef, or other bait, and fish 
One bait is sufficient for several hours of 
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Lighter - Tougher. Dryer 


New comfort for hunters and fishermen 
in these Goodrich models 









The Bangor 


This favorite of Maine 
and Northwest woods- 
men has swept the 
country. It’s a wonder 
for comfortable walk- 
ing in wet or snow. All 
sizes from men’s to 
boys’. Heights from 8 
to 16 inches. 


™”!~ The Tan Elkhide 


Top is light and 


flexible, yet 
ral sturdy. 


The strong, rugged, 
brown rubber foot is 
absolutely waterproof. 












The stoutly ribbed 
toe absorbs the jars 
of stubbing and gives 
extra wear. 













Light and Tough 


A surprising boon to 


Boot . fishermen and duck- 
Protection— hunters—this Goodrich 
Shoe “Lite-’n-tuf.” Rolls up to 
C the size of a shoe. Comes 

omfort in snappy buff or sleek 


black. All lengths, knee 
: dt F tohip. The B. F. Goodrich 
i Beata tng RubberCompany, Akron, 


—this all-rubber Ohio. 
Goodrich Dubois. 
Light-weight, yet 
rugged. Black. 
Laced. Comes in 
11 and 15 inch 
heights. 


Superb for hunt- 







Goodrich 


“The Green Bay Hunting Boat ‘i 
Get into a Green Bay Hunting Boat and get water; flat bottom; {18 to 20 inches wide. 
out to where the ducks are flying. This light, Painted dead grass color for protection. Made 
fast, easy-to-handle boat is safe and reliable. in 7 sizes. Standard for 45 years. We also 
Built by men who know the requirements of a make other models of hunting boats. 6e¢ in 










good duck-hunting boat. stamps direct to Kidney will bring illustrat- 
| Made of white cedar and oak. Draws little ed catalog. 
Built only by Von ppt & 
Dan Kidney & Sons Antoine 
Inc. 33 S. Wabash Ave., 
West Depere, Wis. Chicago 
Dept. B Bruno Beckhard 


fishing. When a bullhead bites, start him | 


out and keep a taut line until you have him 
on the bank or in the boat. Almost every 
time the fish will disgorge the hook, but, 
if he does not, merely take hold of the 
shank end, give it an upward turn and the 
fish will fall off—J. A. Meyers. 


| 
| 
‘ 








Flushing, L. I. 
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STALKING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN AFRICA—By Marius Maxwell. The author 
spent many months in Africa for the purpose cf photographing animals in their native haunts, 
and tnis book is a record of his adventures while capturing the photographs, together with 77 
most extraordinary illustrations. On this trip no animal was shot except for food or to save 
human lives. The photographs which the author secured are wonderful. 311 pages; $9.25 
postpaid. OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado. 
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Fish Taste Fishy 

Editor Angling Department: Recently I took 
a trip into the lake district north of here and 
caught a number of bass, following out your sug- 
gestions regarding fishing the brush lakes. Had 
a wonderful time but could not eat the bass from 
two of the lakes because they smelled fishy. Was 
voing to say that they tasted fishy, but the fact 
. smelled so fishy when clean- 
ing them that we didn’t try to cook them. What 
I would like to know is thi what was the mat- 
ter with them? I have never thought that bass 
were very strong and was surprised to find these 
fish unfit for food.—K. D. N., Ohio. 

Answer: Your experience is not at all out of 
the ordinary when fishing brush lakes in the 
summer. We judge, from the date of your let- 
ter, that you fished in late July or early August. 
During the summer many of the small lakes de- 
velop a great deal of the so-called bloom, and 
this is especially true of the smaller ponds known 
as brush lakes. Tnis bloom is mainly composed 
of tiny plant and animal life, altho some of it 
is pollen from the water vegetation. Many of 
these very small plants, especially those known 
as diatoms, secrete substances into the water that 
create the fishy smell commonly found around 
these ponds. At certain times there is sufficient 
bloom formed to “flavor” everything. Your fish 
were undoubtedly taken from ponds of this sort 
and, if we are to judge from our own experience, 
you were lucky not to heat them up in the pan. 
Just flavored with bloom secretions, that’s all._— 
= &.. J. 





of the matter is they 


Rock Bass and Artificials 

Editor Angling Department: Will you kindly 
recommend one or more artificial baits for rock 
bass.—L. A. D., Mo. 

Answer.—Easy. Rock bass will hit anything 
from a muskellunge spoon to a fly. They have 
more nerve than the best of the lot when it comes 
to hitting an artificial. A small spoon, with fly 
and pork strip, will be found very effective. Most 
any of the medium bass lures will take them 
when bait casting and, for the flyrod, there is 
nothing better than the small spoon mentioned.— 
SB: Bs, J; 

Bass and Mice 

Editor Angling Department: What is the idea 
of making a bass plug to imitate a mouse? Is it 
true that bass feed on these little mammals? I 
can understand plugs made to imitate frogs and 
minnows but, for the life of me, [ had no idea 
that bass ate mice. Will be glad to have your 
opinion.—A. M., Okla. 

Answer: Well, we know that bass will hit a 
plug that looks like a mouse. We know that 
from personal experience. Whether or no they 
feed on mice will depend, we believe, upon oppor- 
tunity. We doubt if many mice let themselves 
get into dangerous bass territory but, on the other 
hand, we should very much dislike being a mouse 
if we happened to fall out of a boat when cast- 
ing. We believe it would go hard with a mouse 
if he let himself do very much kicking in the 
shoreline waters. Sure they'll hit a mouse, or a 
snake, or a bird, or anything else that starts 
something where they can get at it. Bass will 
take a chance on most anything within reason. 
—S. R. J. 

Plugs Without Trebles 

Editor Angling Department: Is there any rea- 
son why the manufacturers of plugs can not 
equip same with single hooks instead of trebles? 
We have had a lot of talk about single-hook lures 
but the plugs still keep coming with trebles. It 
seems as tho there must be a reason and I have 
been wondering if you happen to know what it is. 
—L. P., Kan. 

Answer: Yes, there are several reasons why 
plugs carry trebles instead of single hooks. In 
the first place, and rightly, plug manufacturers 
are in business to supply a demand for fishing 
lures and the great bulk of the demand is for 
trebles. They merely give us what we want. In 
the second place, most of the more common plugs 
were designed for trebles or, at least, doubles and 
they do not give as satisfactory results when 
equipped with singles. Some manufacturers have 
made it a point to furnish singles on demand, 
but this demand is not very large or very en- 
couraging. There are quite a number of single- 


hooked plugs that are designed for hooks of this 
sort. Most of them are good and do the work 
expected of them. Many anglers use them exclu 
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sively, but the big majority holds out for a lure 
with trebles. Perhaps some day we shall see more 
single-hooked lures but, for the present, it is 
rather difficult to get away from the standard 
bass plug. s 5. a. i a 


Pike and Tullibee 

Editor Angling Department: A friend of mine 
recently returned from a fishing trip and reports 
having caught a large northern pike that had 
just eaten a tullibee, at least the fellows up 
there told him it was a tullibee. Now we are 
wondering if it really was a tullibee, since we 
understand that this fish is very similar to a white- 
fish in habits, a deep-water form, while the north- 
erns are considered to be shallow-water fish. 
What we want to know is this, how did the pike 
happen to catch a tullibee? Or is it probable 
that the boys up there were mistaken in the fish. 
We want to know what the chances are that it 
really was a tullibee.—P. R. R., Ia. 

Answer: The chances are very good that the 
boys diagnosed the case correctly. It is true that 
the tullibee is a deep water fish, but your friend 
was fishing in late September. The tullibee come 
in toward the shallows in the fall for spawning 
purposes, and it would be a very easy matter for 
a big northern to pick one up. At that time they 
are so thick along the shoreline, and so fat, that 
it is probable many of them help make big 
northerns bigger and little northerns big. As to 
the pike being a shallow-water fish, that is not 
exactly correct. They do a great deal of feeding 
in shallow areas, and we cast for them mostly in 
such places, but the big fellows frequent deep 
water more or less regularly. Just last June we 
took a fair-sized one while trolling and he had 
swallowed a tullibee weighing in the neighbor- 
hood of 1% pounds. Nothing strange about that, 
at all, for we have frequently caught them with 
the same sort of fish in their stomachs. The 
pike we caught in June weighed under 10 pounds, 
had the tail of the tullibee still stickirig into his 
mouth cavity, and yet he struck viciously at a 
wobbling spoon that was stepping along at a fast 
rate behind a motor driven boat. Do you think 
he was hungry? Pretty hard to swallow the 
hunger idea in the face of such a mouthful, isn’t 
t?=-S. Ref. 

What Trolling Line? 

Editor Angling Department: What kind of a 
line do you recommend for trolling? I have been 
using the same kind that I use in casting, the 
same but heavier, and have had trouble with it 
breaking. Should I use a line made of some- 
thing besides silk for best results?—N. B. A, 
Tenn. 

Answer: For trolling there is nothing better 
than the black waterproofed silk line, testing in 
the neighborhood of 28 pounds. A line of this 
kind will last for several seasons if properly taken 
care of at the close of the day.—S. Ms Je 


No Success Stocking 

Editor Angling Department: We have been 
stocking a local stream with several kinds of fish 
for a number of years but, up to the present time, 
we do not seem to have obtained any results. The 
work has been done carefully and in accord with 
lirections received trom the department at Wash- 
ington, but we have failed to restore fishing in 
this stream. What can be done?—P. R. G., 
oe te 

Answer: Wish we could answer your ques- 
tion, but we can’t. Yours is the-experience of 
many, all too many. Restoring a stream that 
had been wiped out as far as fish life is con- 
cerned is often well-nigh impossible. Most folk 
have a very poor idea of the place in which fish 
live. They think that all a fish needs is water 
and, perhaps, a little food. -But there is much 
more to the environment of a fish than that. They 
are, in fact, creatures of environment much more 
than are men. Their environment they can not 
change; we can. -And a thousand and one things 
enter into the make-up of water habitats. Here’s 
a little illustration. A stream that we have fished 
for many years is one that contains, or did con- 
tain, many small-mouthed bass. These began to 
disappear and we stocked with large-mouthed bass 
because of an available supply. Now, a big 
mouth should live in water that is suited to a 
small mouth. We should have succeeded. But, 
for fifteen years we continued to stock, and for 
fifteen years we continued to catch a few small- 
mouthed bass, but no others. Just recently a 
few of the big-mouthed species have been taken, 
but it has been since the back-water of a power 
dam created an artificial lake. The bass taken 
recently are small, probably from a recent stock- 
ing. Why didn’t we get a catch from all the 
cans of big-mouthed bass placed in this stream, or 
from some of them? We knew how to plant the 


fish, we did it carefully. But we failed! Some- 
thing was wrong, and we have never been able to 
find out what it was. In this stream we also 
planted wall-eyes, perch, channel cat, crappie and 
bluegills. The crappie and the bluegills lived and 
some were caught, but they didn’t seem to breed. 
The other fish just vanished! We sometimes get 
discouraged in matters of stocking our common 
game-fish, but the occasional stream or lake that 
comes back strong keeps us going. As we said 
before, we wish that we could give you a reason 
for the failure, but that is a far too difficult job 
for long range guessing. And guessing is the 
proper word to use.—S. R. ] 





Out With Johnny Canuck 
(Continued from page 29) 


cottage and all kinds of other expenses tne 
budget is soon wrecked. That’s the way 
the large majority of seekers of sport in 
Canada do it, but for results turn non- 
conformist, get into new wilds beyond the 
mobs, just like the Canuck sportsmen do, 
and you'll get all the sport you want at low 
cost and without competition, hurry and 
worry. 

Wilderness fishing, camping away back 
on the pine, cedar and balsam fringed blue 
waters which dot this endless Santa Claus 
Land certainly gets you your pretty kettle 
of Canadian fish, but this doesn’t suit many, 
for you have no one to show your big ones 
to, no one before whom to assume the pose 
of importance, for even a whale wouldn't 
make an impression with those stoic guides 
who are your only audience on those be- 
yond-the-crowds fishing frolics. 

We have camped and fished for a month 
at times in the commercial fishing villages 
of hardy Scotch and French far north 
dwellers, 50 miles or more from gas, 
railroad and other modern conveniences, 
where the word tourist is still unknown; 
and it’s real sport to join in their trolling 
for lake trout and sturgeon, help them 
place and lift their nets, and gossip with 
the wives and daughters busy with their 
net making and repairing. 


Fe D out of the way fishing quests develop 
the strangest incidents. Several years 
ago we motored and camped from Ste. St. 
Maria above Lake Huron around to North 
Bay and on to Ottawa. In a little village 
an old codger put in some gas and we 
struck up a conversation when he handed 
us the change, and naturally he was more 
of an angler and a hunter than a service 
station man. He told of the good sport close 
by and mentioned that he had a son who 
was vice president of a big paper mill down 
in the States, and added, “And the dam 
fool’s working his life away down there 
instead of staying at home and enjoying 
himself fishing, hunting and trapping.” 

And away up the Gatineau above Ottawa 
we met a monocled specimen after cut- 
throat trout, which was our. mission. 
“You've a fine country up here,” we ven- 
tured by way of opening a confab with 
the only person whom we had seen for 
hours. “Oh, have I?” was the haughty 
reply. He was a blooming Englisher, 
newly landed. 

Coming down from that trip we stopped 
in Montreal a few days and watched the 
tourists and conventioners breaking into the 
penitentiary. For now it’s the provincial 
liquor dispensary, and the pilgrims from 
the hot sands of Volstead land sure do 
mop up over in the big oasis. For a long 
time the Frenchies had a monopoly of 
liquid cheer but now Ontario is again wet- 
ting a lot of tourist whistles and Quebeck- 
ers are not so well pleased about it. 

They use Imperial measure up where the 
Union Jack waves and give you big pints, 
quarts and gallons both inebriating and 
lubricating, and they spell the stuff they 
put in your flivver tank, gasolene, even 
spell it petrol sometimes. 
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Those big pts., qts., and gals., to the 
mind of a well seasoned Waltonian, restore 
finny sessions to something like normal, for 
with all the more or less effective and at- 
tractive lure offerings of the tackle makers 
fishing improves with a well balanced di- 
lution of the old liquid bait. The only 
trouble is that our genial host, Jack Can- 
uck, has not yet applied that XXX im- 
perial measure to the weather, which he 
keeps in cold storage far too much of the 
year. 





Fishin in Fishless Lake 


(Continued from page 33) 
crowd of fog, we flew to Fishless lake, 

I, saw great expances, of wet water, 
as we hied us on to th shores, of 
Fishless Lake, we arrove about nine bells 
and a nice wind was sweepin everything 
as it hurried on to somewhere, wherever, 
I dont no, We, had to tie the trouble maker 
to a post or it would have blew away, Now 
says Sid, which side of the lake do you 
perfur, Oh anie side other than th bottom 
side, I says, kind of proud at th wise crack. 
Well you air a novice you know in these 
arts, An I, wish to deal fare with yu. Oh 
then you concider yourself a master Eh? 
well I, aint nothin else but, 

So we pinned on a bale of flies, an began 
th most renumerative offence on Fishless 
Lake, We hired a boat that we shot our 
lures from, Or hurled them just as you 
wish to term it, we each had a craft, we 
would have fit otherwize, Sid persented th 
first offerin, in th form of a seth gnat, 
That looked to me, like a cross between a 
wounded Pelikan, And a mad _ allagater, 
He was near my craft when he made His 
dubut, I thought the fish would try to 
jump into th boat for that fine creation, 
Of feminnine blend, But they stayed in 
the lake, 

Sid give them th secund chance at It, 
narrowly missed My head this time. I 
would have traded My rod for a harp had 
it hit Me, Then My, time had came to 
offer My wares, I drawed back in a her- 
culean effert, And missed the hole lake, 
An water all round, The hook had got 
tangled up with one of th paddles, an th 
latter went whizzin through spase, at a 
goregous rate of sppped, Skidding when it 
finally hit the oshean a few thousand feet 
away, That was a dinger wasnt It, Sid? 
Shore was, just keep that up an you'll be 
th champan fisherman in these parts, You 
would have flayed a whole row of them if 
that paddle had connected with them, I, 
was rather proud of success an as a conse- 
quence expanded My 28 inch chest to about 
30, inches, 


After My first cast I, was so well sold 


on castin, that I was a whippin it up 


pretty lively, I had splattered water all | 
over sid, He looked as tho he had Just | 


swimmed the red see, if you dont use that 
rod a little more careful i wil have tu get 
a umbrella, to ward off that ever inkreasin 
spray from your, castin, I had cast again 
an a hole stack of water went in Sids 
mouth, Thats, simply gorgeous, aint it Sid? 

But Sid faled to answer Me, He had a 
grim look on his bland face, An was a 
strugglin with somethin, in the most amazin 
manner to Me, Whats rong Sid? Your 


line snug? No, theys a green Elefant on | 
g ) 


my line, an i, dont care to loose him, Say 
tell me another, I got a bruther that likes 
to hear good joke, I bet you got a gang of 
pink striped goldfish on your line, I, saw 
some this mornin chasein butterflies around 
th shore, They was a tryin to steal the 
butterflys butter, 

At this stage of the activities, I per- 
ceived a silvery flash out in the deep. His 
sides glittered like the mornins 
Gorgeous, splendid, The bronze blendin into 
some colors, that I, am not familiar with, 


dew, | 
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1200 Feet— 
Out Into The Night 


YY HEN a sportsman needs a flashlight, he may 
want illumination close at hand or he may want 
to penetrate the dark for a great distance. 


Here is a flashlight of amazing power—a focusing 
light which clearly uncovers the secrets of near-by 
spots or casts a vivid ray on objects nearly a quarter 
of a mile away. On highroad, trail or water, there- 
fore, you can locate landmarks and see what’s taking 
place almost a quarter of a mile away. 


This long distance focusing light is but one of 18 
styles to be found in the full line of new— 





FLASHLIGHTS 


Each bears a name which guarantees its quality. Each 
possesses distinctive features of special value to sports- 
men. When buying a light for general outdoor serv- 
ice, however, why not buy the best—a Barney & Berry 
focusing light which meets all purposes and which 
gives you light, not only close at hand, but 1200 
feet away? 


There are Barney & Berry batteries too 
—known as “the better batteries” for 
flashlights or radio. 

Dept. O. L, 


BARNEY & BERRY, Inc. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


ICE and ROLLER SKATES—FLASHLIGHTS and BATTER- 
IES—FISHING TACKLE—TOOLS—WALDEN CUTLERY. 
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BOOKS FOR ‘‘Autocamping Facts’’ is a 94-page handbook detailing the boiled-down facts of 
motor camping—what equipment to take and what to leave behind. ‘‘The Camper's 

Manual,’’ by Horace Kephart, is a compact summary of the author’s popular books on 

_ A M P E R S camping, woodcraft and camp cookery. Sent postpaid by OUTDOOR LIFE for 25c each. 

































ACME DUCK BOATS 


Go after your ducks inan ACME. Make ready or fold up in 8 


ir ¢ 
minutes. Light, Strong, Safe Easy to transport on shoulder. 


Carry four meneasily Suitable for your outboard. market 
38 years. Sold world over. Priced right. Guaranteed. Write 


ACME BOAT CO. dih.8""SSuo 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING | 


BY A. L. HIMMELWRIGHT | 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
$2.00 Postpaid 


Full instruction is given in this standard book | 
on the use of both the revolver and the target 
| pistol, including shooting position, grip, posi- 
| tion of arm and other important topics. The 
diagrams and photographs with which the 
work is illustrated serve to make still clearer 
the advice of the text. Included in the volume | 
are the rules of the U. S. Revolver Associa- | 
| tion and a list of records made both here and 
| abroad. Without doubt the best selling book 
on this subject which we have ever carried. 


| OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. | 














mentioning 
type and 
me size of 


3 to 150 H. P. 





ERMATH 


has ever worn out 


That’s one of the 
reasons Kermath is 
so popular. Yachts- 
men know of Ker- 
math’s reliability. In 
all sizes, types and 
descriptions of craft 
—in pleasure boats 
and in work boats, 
the Kermath runs 
and runs and runs. 
No Kermath has ever 
worn out. 


Tell us about your 
boat and let us rec- 
ommend a Kermath 
installation that will 
give you lasting joy 
for years to come. 


$135 to $2,300 


Kermath Manufacturing 


5891 


MED A oa atin i hale Mtl eect thecal nets 08 
A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 


Company 
Commonwealth Ave. Detroit, Michigan 


90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
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“T mean they slay the fish!”’ 


| W. H. Flake, Memphis, Tenn. 





Writes 


TIN LIZ 


Sensational Metal Minnow, $1.00 


FRED ARBOGAST 


(Professional Champion Bait Caster) 
AKRON, OHIO 
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SId was as bad scared as a wounded oyster, 
And was entreatin Me to be still. I finally 
ceased My activities, to see SID land that 
leapin Leana, Got him Sid? dont be too 
I.lost a fish onct, You kaint be too 
careless with them, 

The fish eventually ceased to struggle, 
an so did, Sid, I got in Sids boat frum 
mine, an we paddled ever so careless to 
where th old Boy had completely sur- 
rendered, A fine specimen Of fish flesh, 
Weighin a little less than a half, ton, whole 
lot less, If I had said a quarter of a ton, I 
would have been more correct, We gath- 
ered it up in the boat and as that seemed 


a sufficient amount of fish to feed us for 


} Sum 


time, We come home, Proudly dis- 
playin it at every opportunity, I, didnt 
ketch nothin other than a bad cold, But 
that was all ryiht, I gess. 


The Eastern Break-Down in 
Game Conservation 
(Continued from page 11) 
ganized, sent men to the legislature to work 
for their interests, and were planning to 
go up to Albany in January (1911) “to 
wipe off the books all game protecting leg- 
islation unsatisfactory to them.” Then the 
writer resolved to start a new war, carry 
it into their own camp, and give them the 
time of their lives. He called upon the 
public for a campaign fund of $5,000, and 
finally secured $5,025. He selected Law- 
rence W. Trowbridge as his attorney, in- 
structed him to draft a bill to stop the sale 
of wild game thruout the state of New 
York, pick out a champion in each house 
of the New York Legislature, and arrange 
to have the bill introduced. All of this 
was most ably and promptly done; and 
the result was the “Bayne-Blauvelt bill.” 

Despite the chorus of dismal forebodings 
and warnings of defeat which at first 
greeted that movement, it swept the state 
like a prairie fire. The real sportsmen of 
New York State flocked en masse to its 
support. Its support was so magnificent 
that on its final passage only one single 
vote was recorded against it. At once it 
closed tightly the greatest game market of 
the Atlantic Coast, and saved hundreds of 
thousands of ducks each year for legiti- 
mate sport, and for future breeding. The 
“rich duck-hunters” of the Atlantic coast 
were delighted. 


HE next year, Massachusetts decided 

to enact a Bayne law of her own against 
the sale of game. The campaign was in- 
itiated and led to a triumphant finish by 
Dr. Edwin Howe Forbush, state ornitholo- 
gist, and to it at a critical moment in its 
field work we joyously contributed from 


| our fund a substantial sum. 


| of gallant 


Neck and neck with that (1912) a group 
and able zoologists in the Uni- 
versity of California inaugurated a cam- 
paign for a Bayne law for that state. It 
was initiated and led thru to complete tri- 
umph by Professors Walter P. Taylor, F. 


M. Bade, Joseph Grinnell and their “amal- 
gamated” allies. 
The hard-won victories in those three 


states marked the impending end of the 
United 


sale of game everywhere in the 
States. If they did not pave an easy and 
safe highway for the no-sale-of-game 


clause in the McLean migratory bird law 
(1912), and the subsequent treaty act with 
Canada, then nothing ever paved anything. 
The fight on that issue was won before the 
first migratory bird bill came along; but 
today the latter is given all the credit for 
the increases in waterfowl that followed 


the stoppage of market gunning in New 
York, Massachusetts and California. 
day my 


To- 


own bitterest enemies on the At- 


lantic Coast, or in the whole world, are 
the very men who were most pleased by 
the rough and disagreeable work that I did 
for them in 1910-11. 

As I now look back over the records of 
certain men who, in Washington and New 
York, now wield a lot of influence, and 
who for four and a half years have been 
bitterly opposing and blocking our fight 
for less destructive bag limits and open 
seasons, the thing that amazes me the most 
is their open inconsistency, and the break- 
down of their own former principles. 

We now come to a chapter of Federal- 
bureau game “conservation” that we gladly 
would leave unwritten; but unfortunately 
we are compelled to deal with a federal 
situation which exists and persists, and is 
in our midst as a deadly menace to our 
remaining migratory game. Just where or 
how it will end, only the devil knows. And 
the worst of it is, to the game birds of 


North America it is positively a life-or- 
death matter. I refer to game-hog bag 


limits and open seasons for the killing of 
game birds by 6,000,000 so-called “sports- 
men”—good, bad and indifferent. 

I still maintain that in passing the mi- 
gratory bird treaty act of 1918, Congress 
did wisely in adopting the principle of de- 
partmental handling for the details of fed- 
eral wild life conservation. The break- 
down in the machinery is not the fault of 
Congress, nor of the basic principle, It 
is individual. I am a firm believer in the 
virtue of reasonable “bureaucratic control” 
for game, forests and the public domain, 
provided it functions actively in the inter- 
ests of conservation, and makes good as 
advertised. In principle, the bestowal of 
large discretionary powers on the Secretary 
of Agriculture in the making or unmaking 
of “regulations” for open seasons and bag 
limits on game is correct; and the fact 
that an individuai judgment at times -lacks 
initiative, or goes wrong, or breaks down 
completely, is not necessarily proof that the 
basic principle is unsound. 

According to its composition and ideals, 
the U. S. Biological Survey may, or may 
not, render vast public service to state con- 
servation by its insight, foresight; courage 
and initiative. Naturally, every state game 
commission will take very seriously the ad- 
vices and examples of “the Government.” 
Is it not a sad thing to see a Secretary of 
Agriculture and a bureau chief sit down 
and go to sleep on maximum killing regu- 
lations, and pass the buck to the states? 
But that is precisely what our federal ex- 
ecutives have done—with some very trivial 
exceptions—on bag limits and open seasons 
ever since 1918. 





OW let us glance at the actual records 

of certain things. The first change 
made after 1918 in federal bag limits that 
we can recall was the increase of the limit 
on the miserable little sora rail from 25 to 
50 birds per day! The wood-duck species 
was given a long close season. After years 
of demand for bag-limit reforms on all spe- 
cies of migratory game, and particularly 
waterfowl, fairly long close seasons were 
accorded the two plovers and 
yellow-legs; the snipe limit was reduced 
from 25 to 20, and the woodcock limit from 
6 to 4. Last year the sora rail limit was re- 
duced from 50 back to the original 25; and 
with the bobolink alarmingly reduced by 
years of shooting as a “game bird,” its 
status was changed back to that of a song- 
bird. 

So far as my records show, the above 
items sum up all the improvements made 
in the federal “regulations” for the con- 
servation of birds during the ten vears end- 
ing in 1928. I will not pause now to com- 
ment here on the low status of the six spe- 
cies of shore birds concerned. 

In June, 1920, the writer published a 
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warning bulletin entitled “The End of 
American Game and Sport,” showing up 
the appalling federal bag limits and open 





seasons, and the absurdly small hunting | 


license fees of the states. Its distribution 
presently revealed what looked like a con- 
spiracy of silence. Aifter 23 years of work 
with (and for) the eastern leaders in fed- 
eral and state conservation, the publications 


of the Biological Survey, the American | 


Game Protective Association, the Camp- 
Fire Club and the National Audubon So- 
ciety all were toward my publication as 
silent as the grave; and so were all the 
eastern magazines for sportsmen. 

In 1923 the writer found himself so far 
surrounded by hostiles that he decided to 
make an intensive campaign, and bring on 
a show-down of the friends and the ene- 
mies of migratory game. That was done; 


and it revealed what looked like a formid- 


able eastern group of game-hog defenders 
in Washington, New York and all along 


the Atlantic tidewater. That informal com- | 


bine confronts us today; but rarely does it | 


extend above the tide-flow of salt water, | 


save in Chicago and in California. 
(Conclusion Next Month) 


Something New In Decoys 


(Continued from page 23) 


Neck, 6,500 acres, one of the most mag- 
nificent farms in the United States. It is 
so named from being located on the neck 
of land made by a huge bend in the James 
river, on which there are large marshes. 
Here thousands of geese winter annually, 
feeding on the blue grass and in the wheat 
and corn stubble of the farm. Very little 
shooting is allowed, and it is almost a re- 
fuge. So to Curl’s Neck I went and ex- 
plained my mission to the kindly manager, 
Mr. Ferguson, from whom I obtained per- 
mission to try out my decoys. 

Out in the center of a big field of win- 
ter wheat I placed my dummies, spacing 
them out and heading them in different 
directions to give them the appearance of 
a really and truly flock of feeding geese. 
As I did so, a flock of several hundred 
rose from a neighboring blue grass pas- 
ture where they had been grazing the lus- 


cious young shoots, and with loud honkings | 


winged their way to the marshes a mile or 
more away. 

The profiles placed to my satisfaction 
with the sentinel on guard to one side, 
I retreated from the field and took up a 
position under cover some distance away 
to watch results. Probably a couple of 
hours passed without a goose in sight. 
Then in small bunches of ten or twenty 
they began coming back from the marsh. 

The first bunch of about twenty passed 
on without deigning to notice the stool, 
and settled in some corn stubble an eighth 
of a mile away. These were soon followed 
by a second flock of about the same num- 
ber headed in the same 
they went past the decoys until half way 
between them and the live birds in the 
stubble, when, suddenly appearing to catch 
sight of the profiles, they swerved sharply, 





direction. On | 


and doubling back on their course, made | 
two complete circles over them, swinging | 


so low that a most beautiful 
presented on both circlings. Had a gun- 
ner been in his pit just then he would have 
had something to tell about. 

Of course they didn’t light, but they 
could hardly be expected to with real 
live birds only a short distance away, but 
had there been just one live decoy staked 
out to call, I believe there would have been 
an excellent chance of their doing so. At 
any rate the try-out was a huge success; 
the stools had served to bring the birds 
well within gunshot, and that is just what 
and all they were intended to do. 


shot was | 
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WRIGLEY’S 
adds zest to doing 
and contentment 
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Hint to huntsmen 


PART of every hunter’s outfit 
ought to be a good flashlight. 
Great guns, Man, there are any 
number of things you need it for. 
When you're cleaning your equip- 
ment, how do you ever really see 
inside a rifle-barrel without one? 
How do you know your guns are 
well oiled and protected against 
rust? Your Eveready will be a 
true friend-in-need, when you 
come home after dark, too. A 
handful of bright light has saved 
many a misstep on a rough trail. 


The flashlight habit was made 
for outdoor men. Get yourself 
an Eveready and keep it that way 
with Eveready Batteries. Endur- 
ance is their middle name. They’re 
loaded plumb full of daylight. 
They’re packed to the roof with 
power. They must be, to last so 
long. Always get genuine Ever- 
eady Batteries and you'll get an 
extra measure of service. 









Little Egypt Wiggler 75c } 
Shimmy Wiggler $1.00 | 
Oriental Wiggler $1.00 | 

Shimmyette Fly Rod Wiggler 50c 
Bass, musky or fly rod Pork 
Rind Strips, 45c jar 


AL. FOSS | 


9508 Quincy Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


F rog Wiggler $1.00 ~ 











No Salt Water 
fishing trip complete 
without the 
TARP-ORENO 


The biggameofthesea—tarpon, 
tuna, swordfish, amber jack, 
barracuda, etc.,go after TARP- 
ORENOS like ravenous wolves. 
Include a half dozen or more 
of these baits in your outfit for 
Southern and Pacific waters. 





Extra strong construction 
throughout, to withstand the 
most terrific of rushes. Sup- 
plied in 3 different colors. 


South Bend Bait Co. 
7270 High Street 
South Bend Indiana 


Manufacturers of 4 
the Most Complete Line 
of Fishing Tackle. 


The famous 
hand built CROSS 
Split Bamboo Salt 
Water rods—com- 
plete line—shown 
and described in \ 

our catalog. 

Write for it! 
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PT. HE it f Z cabin-boat 
consists of oars or sweeps of ap- 
propriate length. On a 24-foot long, 

7'4-foot wide scow the oars should be 10 or 
12 feet long. The blade is an inch board 
nearly’ 3 feet long pinched between two 
inch-thick boards 4 inches wide (held by 
bolts at an angle to cut the water surface 
like a cleaver the whole length at once) ; 
and the oar pin goes up thru a block 2 
inches thick, while the handle is 18 inches 
long whittled-down and bolted between the 
planks, to give 5 or 6 inches of stout grip, 
1% or 2 inches around. Many a shanty- 
boat has only two willow oars with blades 
on the end, and holes bored thru for the 
pins (34-inch round iron) driven into the 
top of a pinhead post of 5x5 or thereabouts 
hardwood. 

Often shanty-boaters have a pike pole 
on three hooks on the side of the cabin 
to use in fending off drift, hooking in a 
log or making a 
landing, moving the 
boat, etc. 

The gangplank is 
usually 8 or 10 feet 
long, a foot or more 
wide, and nearly 2 
inches thick to hold a 
heavy man carrying 
a load of supplies or 
arms full of firearms 
on board. It is a 
good idea to have 
cleats nailed across 
the plank on one side 
for footholds: on a 
frosty morning, or 
when slick clay ad- 
heres wet to the 
smooth surface. In 
each end of the plank 
is bored an auger 
hole, 1% inch or 
thereabouts. Thru 
each end is threaded 
a piece of heavy 
rope, knotted so it won't slip in either di- 
rection. A loose end 5 feet long, say, 
fastens on the bow bumper cleat and the 
shore end rope fastens to a hardwood stake 
driven in the bank or sandbar. The spring 
of the rope prevents a sharp pounding 
which would follow if the board were 
headed against the stake instead of beside 
it, and against the bow bumper instead of 
beside it, sparring the boat away from the 
bank. 

Four mooring lines are needed. Two 
run from the stern mooring heads out to 
stakes or snags on shore to keep the stern 
from swinging with the reverse or other 
currents. These stern mooring lines should 
be two or three times as long as the hull 
of the boat. Long lines enable one to 
take advantage of distant ties. 

Two bow lines, running from the oar- 
pin head posts tie to stakes or fasten to 
right and left of the bow. Some shanty- 
boaters use the same fastens for these 
bow and stern lines, but if stakes are driv- 
en, four should be used—good hardwood 
sticks, sharpened at one end and about 


outfit for handling a 


3 feet long, driven with the flat of an ax 
or a wooden maul. 


Cabin-Boat Outfit 
By Raymond S. Spears 


A shanty-boat needs an anchor and an 
anchor cable. Sometimes it isn’t feasible 
to anchor the stern off, on account of deep 
water. Then the two stern lines are used 
to keep the stern from swinging as already 
described. But the old river man prefers 
a landing where as his boat runs ashore 
at a sand bar or across a slack water eddy 
to a clay bank he can drop an anchor over 
the stern and pay out 50 teet more or less 
of rope in 5 or 10 or 15 feet of water. 
Leaving the cable slack, but the boat end 
fastened, a line is run ashore at the bow 
and made fast to a stranded snag or an up- 
the-bank stump or to a stake driven hastily 
if need be. The gang plank spars the bow 
off. The outspreading Y of lines are 
drawn taut. Then the stern anchor line 
is hauled in, the slack taken up and the 
anchor “set.” 





A study in lines 


An advantage of the stern line anchor 
is that it holds the bow off the bank and 
reinforces the gangplank spar. In case 
of a bad wind coming broadside against 
the cabin, the shore lines can be cast oft 
and the boat rides out at anchor, all clear, 
stern to the gale. And on falling water 
an anchor over the stern with a good haul 
on the line lifts the bow off the mud or 
sand and the boat floats free. 

Inch ropes are ample when new or little 
used—sound. A full supply would be, for 
a 24-foot boat, two of 25 feet, for the bow; 
two of say, 60 feet, for the stern lines : 
and 75 or 100 feet for the anchor. Say, 320 
feet of inch rope. This is a lot—twice 
as much as the ordinary cabin boat river 
man would have. But all agree, lots of 
rope is worth having. John Smith—fugi- 
tive from justice and a regular River 
Man—told me that he always kept 500 
feet of half-inch rope under his bed, new 
and dry. It would serve to run ashore 
in a skiff and make fast to a tree or snag 
and swing his boat in against the wind. 
If he wanted to turn the stern of his 
boat out, he could make fast to a stern post 
and go up the bank and pull the boat 


around with the half inch line. The uses 
to which this extra line—called a “handy 
line’—can be put are innumerable, from 
swinging in a log raft worth $100, a drift 
launch worth $500, to saving a human life 
in an emergency. 

Three or four hanks of ‘white line” or 
trot line should be on board for tying 
heavy bundles and for setting up tents or 
tying down tarpaulins. Likewise one 
should purchase a pound of net twine and 
wind it onto a stick in spare time. 

The anchor should be a_ wide-flanged 
“mud-hook” type, 20 pounds or more. 
The patent kedge anchors are good, too, 
holding when holding is a good thing for 
all concerned. And in the matter of an- 
chor lines, an Oklahoma cowboy who had 
killed a man in Georgia left a party of 
us in Arkansas City eddy one night to go 
aboard his 16-foot shanty-boat. When he 
was in the Big Pasture he tied his horse 
on a short line, 
when the night was 
windy and the ani- 
mal likely to make 
a rush. So this night, 
with a terrific north- 
er blowing, he set 
anchor up short, with 
the line straight 
down. He went to 
bed, and was awak- 
ened by the jumping 
about of his boat. 
Looking out, he 
found Arkansas City 
had disappeared and 
he was.away down 
some mighty lonely 
bend. He went out 
in his underwear, 
with the near-sleet 
pouring down, and 
rowed the skiff, tow- 
ing his shanty-boat 
over into a caving 
bend, where he ran 
into a lot of tree tops to which he managed 
to make fast. 

When the wind is roaring let out a lot 
of line if there is plenty of swing-room, 
for the longer the line the easier a boat rides. 

One needs an ax to cut firewood, sharp- 
en mooring stakes and to drive them. It 
is a good idea to have some extra stakes 
ready in case one breaks or -splits in driv- 
ing—hardwood, as hickory, ash, blue-beach, 
etc. One old shanty-boater I knew car- 
ried a wooden-headed maul to drive his 
stakes. Many carry buck saws or small 
cross-cuts for cutting firewood. <A hatchet 
serves many utility purposes. Hammer, 
nails, oakum (for caulking a leaky seam), 
a chisel, an auger, and sundry household 
tools are occasionally useful, and a handy 
man finds lots of use for them. 

There should be holes in each corner of 
the cabin floor, bow and stern, and a 
ship’s pump provided so that in case of a 
leak the bottom can be pumped dry. A 
piece of drift, a snag, a bump of some 
kind may start a little water coming in 
and the pump is necessary as a precaution. 

In later days, when motors, stoves and 
lights use gasoline, a fire extinguisher 

















Landing planks and spars 


should be hung handy in case of a flare- 
up or explosion. The $6 or $8 thus spent 
is the best of fire insurance. Burning out 
on a shanty-boat or motor boat is not an 
adventure the tripper would seek. A whole 
lot of damage can be done by spilled gaso- 
line afire. 

A wood box for the heater stove is 
sometimes made under the bow or stern 
deck, and the stove should stand on an 
asbestos-lined zinc, far enough from the 
wall to’ prevent overheating. If close to 
the wall, surround the stove on that side 
with a sheet of metal or asbestos, or both. 
This is a vital precaution. 

Sometimes a hole is punched thru a 
roof. The roof of Jim Poole’s 32-by-12 
foot shanty boat (a lumbering beast it 
was!) flopped up and half off in a “little 
cyclone” when we were at Salem Land- 
ing. The roof was thin-planed boards laid 
matched with tongue and grooves, and 
then covered with 10-ounce canvas and 
thoroly painted with white lead and oil. 
When the wind went by we pulled the roof 
back into place and nailed it down, then 
chinked along the cracks with old rags to 
keep out the cold north wind. Cabin re- 
pair materials, nails and some extra roof- 
ing is worth having along just for peace 
of mind or the trouble of a hole punched 
thru the walls or roof. 


All windows should have nearly opaque | 
shades—I’ve never seen blinds on a shanty- | 


boat. Shades are drawn at night before 
lights are turned on. The reason is that 
on some streams there are peepers and 
River Pirates—real pirates. 

A good, wind-proof lantern is needed, 
one which can be clamped on a block on 
the roof to burn at night if the boat floats 
after dark, or when anchored in an eddy 
or at a steamboat landing place. Such 
lanterns burn high grade kerosene or “sig- 
nal” oil, to be had at the river towns 
regularly visited by river power commer- 
cial craft. A regular boat lantern is to be 
had at any ship chandler’s or from the 
large mail order houses or dealers in ma- 
rine wares, one made éor the purpose. This 
is of course best. 

I have found a powerful hand electric 
flash light exceedingly useful afloat and 
ashore. On my first Mississippi bottoms 
trip I carried one of the old-time carbide 
automobile head lamps. It threw a power- 
ful beam nearly a quarter of a mile, and 
repeatedly I used it at night. The same 
effect may be had with a battery “spot 
light,” and one of these always ready 
in its particular place in a skiff, shanty- 








Canal boat, a floating power home 
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Bass Double Construction 


True Moccasins 
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Of course they cost more. They're 
worth it. These super Moccasin 
Boots are built up to an ideal—not 
down to a price. 

Russell’s are the best 

and most waterproof 

footwear that money can 

buy. They are made 

from Paris Veals import- 

ed and tanned for us. 

That is why hunters who 

know the importance of 

proper footwear insist on 
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Theircom- 
fort, light 
weight and 
ability to turn water and give service 
long after ordinary footwear has been 
discarded make them the choice of 
Sportsmen from Maine to California. 
pal nom 
© \y. Complete Illustrated Catalog 


= on request. Write to 
DEPT.U 


W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


Berlin Wisconsin 


And they are reasonable in price 


Write for Free Catalog to 
DEPT.U 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


WILTON , 
‘fashioned by Men Who Know How ‘from Experience 
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Eisner-DuPont Twiils. For hunting and 
genera] use. Lined throughout. Quilted re- 
coil shoulder, Convertible wool meiton collar 
with throat tab. Roomy bellows pockets, 
Anh WC. Ve LILLE C2vVer wore whistle tab, gun sling, two sets shell loops 
. and match eratcher. Large = around, 
EAUTIFUL, lustrous tan or gray fabric...a super bloo iproof game pocket, buttoned openings 
shirt of Kodiak Flannel...made only from the | th sides, front and back 
wool of eight-months-old Merino lambs of a spec- 
ial strain...an exclusive cloth...tailoring that | = T= 
matches it...A real man’s COMFORT Shirt that 
isn’t a bit hard to look at! Order yours now. 
P a ° 2 8 o ‘a Eisner High Qu: _ me sagem Scie —— fab- 
Price $7.50, in a distinctive gift package ric treatment uarantee for un- 
usual wear resisting service com wt and 
MAIL THIS COUuPown satisfaction Other models and fabrics suit- 
ible for all climates 
‘Black, Manufacturing Co., Seattle, U.S. A. Illustrated Lit erature at all de alers, or catalogue 


sent on request 





Send........0-+- Kodiak Shirts. Here’s my check at seven 
fifty for each shirt. Colors wanted : (.......:::00 ) tan. 
5 ee ) tan plaid. (..........) gray plaid. 





SIGMUND EISNER CO. 


Main Office and Factory 














My Weight......cceccecccece My white collar size........sccscssseessees 
ee RED BANK, N. J. 
Be sac ccosicshasiancageecteainsenlpnecananiiliaiatiascaichidhlapeebiaoennasidanibosepi Sitietens 
My Address Chicago New York San Francisco 
300 W. Adams St. 126 Fifth Ave. 451 Mission St. 
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MFORT— it’s 
: builtrightinaRED 
HEAD BRAND Hunt- 
% ing Coat. Justtry one 
on! Raise your arms. 
Twist and turn, Plenty 
fy of freedom for a good 
shot in any position. 
Plenty of large, roomy 
kets. Here’sacoat made 
y men who have been 
hunting. Willkeep youdry 
and warm in a stiff rain. 
Acoat that willstandman 
years’ hard wear. Loo 
for the Rep HEAD 
BRAND guarantee tag— 
it assures youcomplete 
satisfaction. Sold by 
leading sporting 
goods and hard- 
ware dealers 
everywhere. 


Write today for free one describ- 

ing complete line of RED HEAD 

BRAND Hunting Clothes, Gun Cases, 

and canvas and | leather Sn. 
Ask for circular No.O 


ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD CO, 
inc. 1915 


925-29 W. Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 





RED HEAD WILL RAIN SHED 











Trout Lore 
By O. W. Smith 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely  illus- 
trated, covering every phase of trout fish- 
ing from ‘‘Fisherman’s Togs” to ‘‘How to 
Cook the Trout in a Pan’’—describes this 
book. 

From a fund of knowledge patiently 

gathered over a number of years, O. W. 
Smith has at last placed in book form 
everything that he has come to know con- 
cerning trout. 

It would be a cracker-jack trout fisher- 
man indeed who could not add new knowl- 
edge of great value to his own fund thru 
reading this 200-page book. 

The book is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York, and sells at 
$3 net. It is substantially bound in green 
cloth stamped in gold. Orders will be 
filed from this office at $3 postage paid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


DENVER, COLO. 
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boat or launch outfit is a powerful prep- 
aration against trouble in an emergency. 
And when night unexpectedly overtakes 
a tripper, finding him looking in vain for 
a landing or mooring place in a desolate 
caving bend, a light which will penetrate 
the gloom will enable one to choose a 
good short eddy or locate a bayou mouth. 
Something stronger than a hand flash is 
needed on such occasions. 

A pair of good night and day glasses, 
whether binoculars, sea glasses, or a tiny 
glass, is on broadwaters almost absolutely 
necessary when picking and choosing the 
course down a river current. On the Ten- 
nessee, the Missouri, the Cumberland and 


| similar streams the glass helps one read 


the water ahead, locating snags or rocks 
just awash, or picking a landing on right 
or left river banks, reading water gauges, 
finding government lights, channel mark- 


| ings and helping determine whether to at- 


| tempt a 


| bend. 


| water. 


crossing between bars or hunt 
the main channel, whether to go into a 
chute down a ripples or keep on the big 
These special services of glasses 
combine nicely with the curiosity and study 
uses made of them. 

Part of a boat’s equipment ought to be 
maps. Rivers like the Mississippi and Mis- 


souri have been charted thruout their 
navigable length—inch to the mile. Buy of 


River Commission, St. 
Missouri River Commission, 
and U. S. Geological 
Survey, Washington, for other maps. The 
rivers have cut their banks away, made 
fills, relocated channels—but the maps en- 
able one to study the river phenomena, and 
they reveal opportunities to hunt, fish, visit 
points of interest, discover towns behind 
levees and out on old river lakes. 

Occasionally a shanty-boat is moored 
broadside to the bank. Then the gang- 
plank keeps one end away from the bank, 
and a spar of equal or greater length is 
needed to keep the other end from swing- 
ing in on the bar or against the shore. A 
pole of hickory or other stout hardwood 
2 inches in diameter at the small end 
will serve for a small shanty-boat. It is 
set against the bank or a stake on a flat. 
A rope lashing springs so that the pound 
of waves doesn’t rack the hull. 

When a long line is run ashore some old- 
timers have a forked stick high enough 
to swing the rope clear of the mud and 
This keeps the cables clean and 
helps preserve them against rotting. <A 
rope taken care of, always hung up on 
hooks instead of left to lie in a wet coil 
on the deck, lasts twice as long—and does 


the Mississippi 
Louis, Mo., 
Kansas City, Mo., 


not fail in some unexpected stress or 
strain. Ropes should be kept instantly 
ready for service, always neatly coiled 


when not used, ready to run out for moor- 
ing or to tow or other purpose. A tangled 
line never saved a life! 

The boat equipment vitally affects every 
phase of river tripping. A skiff or canoe 
needs only a mooring line, which can be 
used for anchoring to fish or to sleep afloat 
in an eddy at night—but the shanty-boat 
is a real ship. 


A Woman Outboard Motor- 
7 
boat Champion 

PVERYWHERE in the field of sport, 
women are making inroads upon prov- 
inces once thought exclusively for men. 
That there is quite as much public interest 
in this competitive achievement of women 
as of men is attested by the familiarity in 
print of such women as Helen Wills, 
Glenna Collet and Helen Meany in the 
diverse fields of tennis, golf and swimming. 
Still other laurels are aspired to by 
women, and we have the spectacle of 
women driving racing cars, spanning the 
oceans by air, and entering the great speed 


regattas. Even in the field of outboard 
motorboat racing, until now an almost ex- 
clusively male sport, a woman has entered 
and won.- On April 19 of this year, 
Mrs. Genevieve Atwood, driving a well- 
known outboard motor, swept to a new 
Class B record of 28.28 miles per hour. 
What is perhaps still more remarkable 
is the fact that this woman aspirant for 
racing honors won by no freak of luck, 
but by careful planning and training. It 
is somewhat of a feat to handle a small 
craft employed for outboard racing at the 





high speeds these tiny boats attain, but 
Mrs. Atwood has come to stay, as is evi- 
denced by her year’s itinerary. 

With her egg-shell boat, the “Orange 
Blossom” with which she made the above 
record, Mrs. Atwood has set out to make 
a tour of the waterways, entering in races 
on her course. For convenience she has 
had her boat mounted on a_ two-wheel 
trailer and she is ready for the change to 
water travel at a moment’s notice. To date 
Mrs. Atwood has travelled from Florida to 
Michigan. It is her announced intention 
to visit all the outboard motor boat centers 
—to enter races in the hope of making an- 
other world’s record. 


Hintson Quick-Water Travel 


SOME of the best pointers on methods in 
quick-water travel are supplied by 
Ralph W. Gray in “The Handbook of 
Travel,’ prepared by the Harvard Travel- 
lers Club, a fact-book now, unfortunately, 
out of print. He points out that— 

1. Swiftly running water shows, by 
waves or ripples on the surface, the char- 
acter and depth of the bottom over which 
it runs. The boatsman must determine by 
the surface of the water ahead if his craft 
will “carry over” rocks or live thru the 
waves. 

2. Never look into the water in a rapid. 
The surface tells what is below and indi- 
cates the force and direction of the cur- 
rents in time to avoid trouble. 

3. Beware of water when it is “white” 
or frothy. Water rushing past on one or 
both sides of a rock or other obstacle 
forms a relatively quiet “tail” or backset 
eddy on the downstream side. These ed- 
dies are useful in stopping the boat in 
midstream or along the bank. You can 
hold the boat easily in an eddy tho the 
water rushes by in very close proximity. 
Don't run too suddenly from an eddy into 
the current or vice versa, or it may capsize 
if it spins too quickly. 

4. “Haystacks” are curling stationary 
waves in mid-channel of a swiftly rushing 
stream and they are preceded by a stretch 
of glassy-smooth, swift water. Don’t rush 
them, for there is danger of their swamp- 
ing the boat; go slowly—at least slower 
than the water. 

5. The inside of a bend of a river is 
safest. The shelving shore of the inside 
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V.L.GA. 
for Buckhect 


fine Boots 
For Men and Women 


“@NIVE mea pair of boots,” says your veteran 

hunter, “that will be as comfortable at the 
end of the se! as when I put them on.” And we 
give him Buckhects, They stand the gaff—they’re 
worth what you pay for them—and then some! 


V.L.8 A.-Buckhect “Sierra’’ 16” water- $1750 
proof Calfskin Boot (illustrated above) 917 
V L. @A.-Buckhect “Nimrod” 12” $1150 
waterproof Women’s Calfskin Boot 1 1 
Mail inquiries given prompt attention 
Ask for style book 





cs 
Hunting Clothes 
Specially tailored after patterns and specifications 
sugges:ed by world famous hunters. Light weight 
—for early fall and southern shooting. Guaranteed 


waterproof. Coat, $11.00, Breeches, $7.00, Cap, 
$2.50. (Illustrated above). 


Other V. L. & A. “‘ Northwoods” Hunting 
Clothes in our latest gun catalog 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


free Gun Catalog 


Everything for the hunter 

-the best guns, V. L. & A. 
*‘Northwoods” Hunting 
Clothes, Buckhect Boots 
and other equipment. Sent 
to you free. Lowest market 
prices. Prompt service 

Money back guarantee, 


Ask for Catalog No. 73G 


VON LENGERKE 
Ana ANTOINE 


Sporting Goods Exclusively 
33 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III. 


Just for Sport 





| boat 








| Cramps. 





| affords an easy control of the boat and | 


salvage possibilities in disaster. 

6. Empty the boat if water collects as it 
adds a big weight and is a shifting ballast 
which reduces stability so the boat rolls 
like a log. 

7. In large northern rivers, at low pitch 
of water situations are easy to determine, 
but at high water the currents sway and 
change, whirlpools form and violent surges 
sweep over the rocky bottom. 

8. “Running” is allowing the 
drift with the current in a rapid. The 
runs slower than the current, not 
faster. Never travel faster with motor or 
oar aid as more speed makes it harder to 
avoid obstacles. The boat will ride the 
waves so steer so as to hit them head-on 
or quartering. All questionable places 
should be carefully reconnoitered before 
running them. 

9. If the boat swamps and is held 
against the rocks with water pouring in, 
lift the upstream gunwale and let the water 
spill downstream. If you try to empty it 
by spilling upstream you simply fill it 
fuller. 


boat to 


Trail Tips 
By Gilbert Irwin 
O NOT sit or lie on the bare ground. 
This is harmful and is likely to cause 
sickness. It is better to sit on your hat 
and go bareheaded, even in a rain, than to 


| sit on the bare ground. 





It is cheap license to always carry two 
waterproof match boxes which will float. 
Fill one with matches and one with salt 
and keep them in reserve for the emergency 
which you hope will never come. 





Drink water sparingly in strange sec- 
tions for it may cause dysentery, constipa- 
tion or other disorders. Ice water should 
be avoided in outdoors as insurance against 
And as to any water in strange 
sections, use caution. 


Trail blazing is better done with a few 


; well-made marks than by many indiscrim- 


inate ones. Sight back to your last blaze 
before making another, and carry a map 
in any new section. Don’t follow old woods 
roads for they usually wander about aim- 
lessly and get you nowhere. If lost find a 
stream and take the down course and 
you'll come to a settlement some time. 

A good-sized pocket knife answers most 
all general outdoor purposes, but a hunt- 
ing knive makes a good bread knife and is 
otherwise handy in camp. The jack knife 
should have one large blade, a can opener, 
a leather punch and file. Omit the cork- 
screw, but a file or saw tooth edge on back 


| of large blade comes handy for fish scaling. 
| Keep your tools sharp. 


Do not forget the sewing kit which 
| should contain needles, thread, darning 
yarn, buttons, wax, thimble, safety pins 


and some other repair necessities which 
you will think of. The tail of a sweater 
is fine for darning yarn, and can be un- 
raveled a bit without injury. But two lum- 
berman’s shirts are better than one sweater 
for camp wear. 


Unload all firearms before entering 
camp. In fact you scarcely need carry 
weapons of this kind except when you go 
hunting, and many of the states have strict 
laws against possessing and carrying small 
firearms. 


The secret of a successful outing is to 
see how little you can take along and still 
enjoy every minute of your trip. 
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Boot is completely revolution- 
- izing men’s ideas of what an 
outing boot should be. 


"Ti BERGMANN ‘“Springsole’’ 


“Springsoles” are entirely different. 
They really armor the feet against 
jagged rocky paths! At the same time, 
they have a natural springiness which 
carries the feet on buoyantly for miles 
at a stretch, and brings them back 
with plenty of “go” for the next day. 


Heels are one with the sole . . : 
rounded so they can’t break off or 
catch. Calks stay put. The whole foot 
and leg is relaxed and comfortable 
all day long. No wonder you can 
travel miles farther in Bergmann 
“Springsoles!” 

Of course, “Springsoles” are hand- 
made of finest quality leather and 
workmanship throughout. Send cou- 
pon below for full information and 
foot measuring chart. Be the first in 
your vicinity to own a pair! 

DEALERS: Sportsmen everywhere want 

Bergmann “Springsole’’ Boots. Write 
for our interesting dealer proposition, 


Keep your feet dry. Bergmann Shoe 
Oil waterproofs leather and keeps it 
soft and pliable, Mail the coupon 
and a $1 bill for 1 pint of Bergemann 
Shoe Oil and a 4-ounce can @, 
Bergmann Shoe Grease. 


ee ee ttt ee ee 





Theo Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., 

965 Thurman Street, Portland, Oregon 

[0 Send literature, prices and foot measuring chart on Bergmano 
““Springsoles.** 

OC Ienclose $1 for which send prepaid: 

1 pt. can Bergmann Shoe Ol (Reg. Price 75¢) 

4 oz. can Bergmann Shoe Grease (Reg. Price 30c) 


Name ..... 


Address...... Somers , ei 
We will appreciate it if you will send us the name an¢ 
address of the store from which you buy sport boots 


NG OE aire cicctcncsionssstnctnntencnesen 


Address 













Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 
door service, m 

eled to fit the hand 
with a sure, easy grip 
— pointed to find its 
way quickiy—Soseie-oneed 


to follow through. Just the 
knife you need forcutting your wa 





through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for | 
slicing bacon, dressing gameor doing any of the other 
innumerable "jobs a sportsman asks a knife to do, | 
No. 49—Leather Handle, 4 4% inch blade, 
with Leather Sheath $2.25 
Be. 4 — ed penme, 444 = ae 





MARBLES 


OUTING EQUIPMENT 


*“Eor Every Hour in the Open’’ 


Marble’s 
Water- 





Match Box jun 

Size of 10 pase 
uge shell. 'asten to coat 

i bsolutely po belt. — 

water-proof ate. No. 182 is. 


Holds sev- 
a eral = al 

3 supply 

/ Price 60c 















Marble’s Products are sold by most good dealere 
or mailed postpaid on yocuipt of price, 


Write for FREE BOOK 


48 page. Handy pocket 
size. Shows the complete 
Marble line. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. 


Company 
571 Delta Ave., 
Gladstone, Mich., U. S.A. 






; West 
Canadian “9 sr gaia 
onle 


| rolled for carrying. 


| on the weather. 


054 Taveb 
weravolers ldg. ae ts 








Western Representatives: Ree rd 

McDonald &L oe ame si 

forth, 737 Galt LS Sf oY 
ldg.,8anFran- Rx Oe 


Cisco, Calif. 





Practical Bait Casting 


Larry 4 John 


A companion vol- 
ume to ‘‘Practical 
Fly Fishing’’ which 
sells at the same 
remarkable $1.00 
price, this book on 
bait-casting em- 
phasizes the ‘‘prac- 
tical’’ to an extent 
seldom duplicated 
in angling litera- 
ture. Most bait- 
casters, however ex- 
perienced, can learn 
from it and it is 
almost an essential 
| for the beginner. 


$1.00 Postpaid 
from | 

OUTDOOR LIFE 
BOOK SHOP | 


1824 Curtis St., 
Denver, Colo. 

















| gency or for routine use. 








The Alaska Sleeping Bag 
CIENTIFICALLY constructed sleep- 


ing bags which have been found satis- 
factory under actual use in cold weather 


| overcome the objections which for a time 


were raised against this type of bed. The 
sleeping bag is now in great favor, in fact 
is the standard sleeping kit for most out- 
doorsmen. A bag which retains the body 
heat better than any other combination of 
materials we have seen is composed of a 
cover of lightweight duck (the lightest 
fabrics such as balloon silk do not stand 
the wear) which is sufficiently waterproof 
yet does not hold and condense the vapors 





from within, and which has a 3-foot head 
flap. The warmth material is in the form 
of quilts of fine carded lamb’s wool, cov- 
ered both sides with all-wool flannel and 
properly tufted. Each quilt is 72x84 inches 
in size, folded and sewed across the bottom 
and three-quarters of the way up one side. 
To hold the quilt in the cover two tapes 
on the bottom corners are drawn thru very 
small openings in the cover. Such quilts 
are a little more bulky than blankets, 
pound for pound, yet they are decidedly 
warmer and still pack very compactly when 
You can get 4 or 6- 
pound quilts or combine them, depending 
The combination has been 
used successfully down to 20 degrees be- 
low zero F. The bag without lining weighs 
21% pounds; the combination of 4 and 6- 


| pound quilts with cover weighs but 12% 


pounds, which is lightweight for below 


| zero comfort. 


A Flashlight With No Battery 

HIS novel light generates its own elec- 

tricity by means of magnets revolving 
thru space. The magnets are run by a 
spring in the handle which is wound up 
by hand and will give three minutes of 
light at one winding. Thus you have an 


efficient 214-volt light, which is not affected 
by exposure and dampness, which is al- 
| ways ready to give service in any emer- 
It saves you 





the cost of 10 cents per hour necessary to 
operate a battery flashlight. It needs no ad- 
justment, is sturdily constructed, guaran- 


| teed for one year, and can be run indefi- 


nitely, giving a dependable light for as 
long as is necessary, merely by turning 
the handle—winding it up. Pressing the 
button sets the motor motion and operates 
the dynamo. You can adjust the focus of 
this light by pulling up or down on the 
small pin which projects in a slot on the 
large part of the case, just above the 


switch button. A spare bulb is carried in 
the spare bulb holder below the reflector. 
Extra bulbs cost 30 cents each. Special at- 
tachments can be obtained which make this 
light available for physicians’ use with an 
extension cord and bulb, for photographers’ 
dark rooms, and a shoulder strap and belt 
clip can be used for carrying on the trail. 
Should you lose the light in water, all you 
have to do, after finding it, is to unscrew 
the handle and reflector, pour the water 
out of it and replace the above and it is 
ready to run as well as ever. 


Hunting Clothing 


E HAVE always contended that in 

choosing outdoor clothing warmth 
should be taken care of by the clothing 
next the body, while the outer clothing 
should handle the wear, be of a color 
which will not attract game—will blend 
with the surroundings—and be of a pat- 
tern which will insure comfort. The com- 
plete outfit of clothing for the hunter con- 
forms to the above specifications. One 
firm supplying khaki canvas hunting coat, 
shell vest, pants and cap has introduced 
many important features which makes the 
set quite the ideal for our use. The knee- 
laced pants have “knee-tucks” which elim- 
inate the usual binding when kneeling to 
shoot, with large, roomy seat and with 
legs reinforced on the outside. It has two 
cut-in, front-top pockets instead of the cut- 
ins on the sides. The shell vest is of the 
six-button pattern to fit up close to the 
neck, and with large, comfortable arm 
holes ; its capacity is 50 to 60 shells. The 
hunting coat is especially fine—a four-piece 





pattern with wide flaring skirt so it will 
not crawl up when the pockets are filled; 
it has reinforced pockets for shells—one 
breast, one match, and three large ones for 
game and covered with flaps. The shoul- 
ders are reinforced and padded and gussets 
are ventilated. The game pockets are lined 
with special, blood-proof material. 


Waterproofing the Tent 


ACH season all cotton units in the 

camp outfit should be reprocessed to 
render it waterproof. If you have had 
any trouble with your tent leaking you can 
apply a ready-to-use liquid compound 
which will effectually do the job. There 
is no need of using a fly over a tent roof 
to aid in shedding the rain for the com- 
pound will be enough on the tent roof 
alone. The fabric so treated will be not 
alone waterproof but mildew-proof and 
it will remain soft and pliable regardless 
of weather conditions. You apply this 
product the same as you would paint on 
the stretched canvas. One gallon will 
cover 100 square feet (10 ét. x 10 ft.) of 
10-ounce duck. Obtainable in the following 
colors—green, brown, khaki, buff and col- 
orless. 





Next Month You’ll Want to Read 


Seven Broadbill Swordfish 
In One Year 
By R. C. Grey 


The story of the most remarkable swordfish 
season ever enjoyed by an angler 
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Boiled Food in Camp 


HE bane of camp cookery is too much 

fried food. It is the quickest way to 
prepare food when the hunter or fisherman 
comes in tired and hungry and has to get 
his own meals; it is fine for a few meals 
but soon the digestion rebels. Boiling is 
the better way to prepare food and the 
only objection is that it takes more time 
and means that someone must stay in camp 
to look after it. Here is a little scheme 
which simplifies boiling food in camp. 
Dig an ordinary fire hole in the ground 
about a foot deep, flaring the sides. lif 
you are going to be in camp for some time 
line the sides with rock or at least cover 
the bottom of the hole with rocks. Build 








over this fire hole a crane as shown in the | 
Get a supply of punky or half | 


sketch. 
green sticks averaging 2 inches in diam- 
eter and a yard long. Build a fire in the 
bottom of the hole with quick-burning ma- 
terial and hang the kettle over it with the 
dingle stick as shown. 





In order that you might not need to 
attend the fire continually take the supply 
of long sticks, “A,” and line the fire-hole 
sides with them, setting them upright. 
The ends which are down in the fire, “B,” 
will of course catch and burn, and being 
half green or punky they won’t blaze over 
the hole, will burn slowly and as the ends 
burn off the poles will feed down of their 
own weight and will keep the fire going 
long enough for all boiling jobs except 
cooking beans in high altitudes. It is im- 
portant to have a few rocks, “C,” in the 
bottom of the hole, for they hold heat 
long after the fire has burned up the sticks. 
You can safely leave such a cooking fire 
and be assured of a warm meal ready for 
you when you get into camp. Be careful 
to have plenty of water in the kettle, “D,” 
at the start, so it will not boil dry.—Dick 
Stafford, Colo. 


Overcoats for Aluminum Kettles 


E have a nesting aluminum kettle 

outfit of four kettles of varying 
sizes. The largest one is used as a water 
pail, next largest as a dish pan, and the 
two smallest as cooking units. Aluminum 
rubbing on aluminum causes black streaks 
and spots to form and also the grime from 
the cook fire flame is impractical to remove 
after each meal; and to protect one kettle 
from another nested next to it we have 
made an overcoat of knitted jersey fitting 
over each kettle. It is an idea gained from 
the canvas bag fitted over the whole mess 
kit, but we supply a bag for each kettle, 
each of a different color to tell apart. This 
protects the kettles and muffles the noise 
from rattling when travelling. The bottoms 
of the bags are drawn in and the tops have 
a hem with a draw string and are high 
enough to be drawn tight over the cover 
or tucked inside the kettle. We use knitted 
jersey because it is softer and stretches 
easily when putting the kettle in the bag. 
Any cloth would do, or one could use even 
paper, but it would have to be replaced 
often—C. J. Cody, N. Y. 
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Comfortable Camping Guaranteed 


DAY AND NIGHT WHEN EQUIPPED WITH 


Metropolitan 


Thousands of satisfied campers, including 
Claude Fordyce, Morris Ackerman, Dick 
Wood, Ozark Ripley, Frank Brimmer, 
Peter Schwab, Leonard Seppala and Editor 
McGuire of Outdoor Life, outstanding 
authoritiesoncamping,use ind recommend 
Metropolitan camp goods as most comfor- 
tableand reliable for out-of-door purposes. 


Camp Outfits 


The campers first choice. Outing Air Mat- 
tresses—Brownie Camp Pads. Comfort 
Sleeping Pockets with inside air bed. 
Doquaig Featherdown Sleeping Robes 
with detachable Blankets — Perfection 
Fishing Shirts. Whall’s Umbrella Tents— 
Air Pillows and Cushions at prices so attrac- 
tive youcan't afford to be without them. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Campers mail this advertisement now and we will 
send you FREE 24 page booklet on Comfortable 
Camping with catalogue B 


| Metropolitan Camp Goods are masterpieces of inge- 
nuity and construction from quality materials. The 
| result of 39 years’ actual camping and manufacturing 


experi nce 













P GOODS COMPANY || a5) 


MASS., U.S. A. 











TRADE MARK 


Pivot Sleeve No. 10 


| ens your arms—helps your shooting. 
Defies rain, wind, cold, brush and briers. 
Matches duck blind and goose pit. Carries shells 
and game without a kick. Fits, looks, lasts to suit you. 
The highest quality, most improved hunting coat you 
can buy. Get a complete outfit from your dealer; or 
write us. New book “Serviceable Clothes,’ FREE. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., 4 Noyes St., UTICA,N. Y. 


GET READY for your Fall 


HUNTING TRIP 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


will tell you how, when, and where to go. 
This monthly magazine crammed full 

of hunting, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, valuable 





























































° informati about 1- 
This ae tackle, ‘game 
law cha s, t aces 
Famous < : = a on fish. and ¢ 
> game, etc. ee 
MARBLE i] SPECIAL OFFER 
Woodcraft 


Knife with strong leather 
sheath, fully guaranteed. It meets 
every need for hunting, fishing and camp- 


Y/ f , National Sportsman fora 
ki WP's whole year, 12 big Is- 
7 f 7" sues, and this 

; Marble 

we wr Wood- 


craft 


ing. Adapted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, Katte 
slicing, chopping bone, etc. High-grade steel-bevel cp 


blade, thick at back, tapering to a fine point. Blade 4% 
in., leather handle 3% in., weight 6 oz. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Mail your order today to 


2 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 277 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

SLEEP WARM AND SNUG OUTDOORS 
Help build up bounding health and vitality by sleeping in the pure, clean, in- 


vigorating outdoor air. Kapo sleeping bags are warm, light, and. comfy as eiderdown, but 
cost a lot less. Send for free catalog, showing also Kapo Kant Sink Life Saving Garments, 


Cushions, and Swim Wings. 
KAPO Company 


Dept. O. 
76-80 Traverse St. 

















Boston, Mass. 
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For carrying 
license, small 
thermos, etc. 


PERFECT SLEEVE FREEDOM 


Besides regular DRYBAK quality 
Model 87 BP has two new features. 
Bottom half of lining is rubberized. 
Makes blood proof game pockets with 
front and rear entrances. Also handy 
inside pocket. Sleeves give perfect 
shooting freedom. DRYBAK or money 
BACK, Ask for DRYBAK 87 B.P. 
$8.50 ea. Send for catalog. 


HE DRYBAK CORPORATION 
93 WORTH ST. 


= 
















) Saxophone gives you these extra fea- 
tures—Snap-on Pads, greatest im- 
provement, easy to replace, 
nocementing—Patented Au- 
tomatic OctaveKey—perfect 
Scale Accuracy— convenient 
key arrangement. 


‘540 ) ‘Be Popular Socially 
Earn Extra Money 


playing a sweet-toned Buescher. 
0 evenings—one hour each—will 
astonish and please you. It’s easy 
rho a Buescher. Feit us what 
instrument you are interested in. 
We'll do the rest, (450) 


y Buescher Band InstrumentCo. 
2575 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 






Instrument 
on six days’ - 
trial, and 
pay for it on 
easy terms 
to suit your | 
convenience. 
Write for 
details and 
free litera- 
ture. 
















Only $39.00 


Complete with 30x3 1-2 cord 
1-2 Ton Capacity tires and hitch for car. 


Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. | 
Absolute money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 
BOWER MFG.CO. Box19 FOWLER, IND. 











NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots; 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents; 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
Government's sacrifice saveg 
you money. Write for copy, 


fe NAVY SUPPLY 
Dept. 303 Richmond, Va, 


THE BOOK OF WINTER 
SPORTS 
By W. DUSTIN WHITE 


This book treats of practically every phase of winter 
sport—snow-shoeing, skiing, coasting, tobogganing, skat- 
ing, hockey, curling, winter camping, ice fishing, rabbit 
hunting, fox hunting, tracking animals, mountain clim)b- 
ing. Each has at least a chapter, and there are addi- 
tional chapters on wearing apparel, trail transportation, 
winter carnival, life of a logging camp, maple sugar 
making, ete. $2.75 postpaid. 








| back. 
| shot, a very good shot as the distance was 
| about 200 yards and it was almost dark. 


| their game the first day. 


| was 


| scarcely any timber. 
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| clearing we jumped a cow and a large bull, 


and they ran a short distance and looked 
Gertrude killed the bull at the first 


The spread was something over 60 inches. 
Darwin came in after dark with a 58-inch 
head which had unusually large palms. 

To show how plentiful these animals are 
in this locality, | might mention that four 
hunters had been at the moose camp while 
we were hunting sheep and three had got 
Three of these 
heads were over 63 inches. 

The return trip to Anchorage@by boat 
uneventful. We saw hundreds of 
ducks and geese and one black bear. From 
Anchorage we proceeded due north a hun- 


| dred miles by rail and pack train, and made 


camp at Caribou Creek. This country is 
mountainous and perfectly open with 
It is much colder 
than the Kenai. On the trip in I shot twen- 
ty-two times at a bear; which, I believe, es- 
tablishes a new world’s record. Finding no 
geome in Caribou Creek we broke camp and 
started north over a high pass. It was a 
steep rough climb and we had often to cut 
a trail to give the horses footing. Beyond 
the summit the country was fairly flat, a 
great rolling plain of snow. About 4 
miles away we spotted some willows in a 
creek and decided to make our camp there; 
at the same time we saw the missing game, 
first a few caribou and then large herds in 
every direction. We reached the creek af- 
ter dark and the men made a remarkably 
comfortable camp considering that they 
had nothing but the stunted willows on 
which to hang the tents, which drooped 
down in a forlorn sort of way, bouncing up 
and down with each breath of wind. For 
firewood ‘we used dead willow which lit- 
tered the bed of the creek. This wood, 
once started, burns with a bright hot flame 
and smells not unlike incense. 

Our head guide was Al Blair, an Eng- 


| lishman, famous as a bear hunter and in- 
| cidentally a 
| eran. 
| the Klondike days to play a violin in a 
| dance hall in Dawson. 


Spanish-American war vet- 
Out cook had come out to Alaska in 


He told us he had 
played in the old Bowery Theatre in New 
York and afterward in Koster and Bials on 
West 23rd Street. In the summer he 
worked in a beer garden in Coney Island. 
He remembered receiving a tip from Lil- 
lian Russell and had sat in a poker game 
with Peter Dailey. 


URING breakfast the next morning a 

small band of caribou inspected the 
camp from a distance of about 200 yards. I 
crossed the creek, and looking back could 
see Gertrude and Al making a stalk; at 
this distance they seemed to be surrounded 
by caribou. We climbed a little knoll in 
order to watch two bands which were lying 
down in the snow. Soen they got up and 
started to move about and we crawled 
within range of a large bull. I fired and 
was surprised and delighted to see a bull 
fall head first into the snow about 10 feet 
to the right of the one I had aimed at. I 
finally brought down the original bull at a 
distance of about 400 yards. We saw liter- 
ally hundreds of caribou. There were 
many barren ground caribou, the small 
variety one sees in Newfoundland; the big 
woodland bulls were constantly charging 
the latter and driving them away from the 
herds. At one point we saw two bands 
lying in the sun at the base of a mountain 
and far above them, on the rocky ledges, 
we counted nineteen sheep. We also saw 
two fox and on the way home, I shot nine 
ptarmigan. 





On reaching camp we heard a great 
racket across the creek and saw a large 
herd crossing, headed by a fine bull. Dar- 
win rushed out of his tent, his face covered 
with shaving lather, hoping to get a shot, 
but the bull disappeared in the middle of 
the herd. Gertrude had got two fine heads 
and Darwin one. He got one the next 
morning and we immediately started for 
Anchorage as Al had warned us that we 
might not get over the pass if a blizzard 
started. We were glad to leave this bleak 
and rather depressing country. 

On the return trip Gertrude and Al 
climbed a steep mountain to shoot a bear 
which was feeding near the summit, the 
rest of the party watching them thru field 
glasses. She wounded the bear, which took 
refuge in its den nearby. Al looked into 
the mouth of the den and seeing the ani- 
mal’s eyes shining in the darkness, fired 
point blank. The bear came tearing out 
and was quickly dispatched by the waiting 
hunters, rolling down the mountain, almost 
on top of the horses waiting in the trail. 

On October 3 we sailed from Anchor- 
age in a small gas boat and proceeded to 
Snug Harbor on the Alaska Peninsula, a 
distance of about 100 miles. Winter was 
setting in and the waters of Cooks Inlet 
were black with ducks and geese. We 
spent the first night in a cannery closed 
for the season. The watchmen had been 
making beer and sampling it freely and 
were most hospitable; they insisted, how- 
ever, that we were movie actors. They in- 
formed us that the surrounding country 
was alive with brown bears and showed 
us a number of large skins which they 
were curing. 

We left the following morning at day- 
break, landed on the beach at Duck Creek 
in a dory, and commenced the bear hunt at 
once, leaving the cook and packer to set 
up the tents on the shore of the bay. The 
country nearby was one enormous swamp 
and we traveled very slowly, always knee- 
deep in water. As the sun rose, great 
swarms of gnats appeared, and at every 
stop we were forced to build a smudge. 
About 5 miles inland were many fresh 
bear tracks and newly-killed salmon lay 
along the banks. However, the underbrush 
was very thick and the going noisy so we 
had little hope of getting a shot. We 
splashed back to camp rather discouraged, 
and met Gertrude and Al, who had en- 
countered the same difficulties and seen 
nothing. 

I find that on trips of this sort you leave 
camp filled with ambition, and excited at 
the prospect of a good day’s sport. You 
return somewhat dejected but buoyed up at 
the prospect of a small drink and a large 
hot dinner in front of a roaring fire. Also 
much of the return trip may be whiled 
away in making up a plausible story of 
how the game was missed, unaccountable 
behavior of the trusty rifle, suspicions of 
faulty ammunition, and the like. 


ARWIN had better luck and shot a 

brown bear which waded down the 
creek while he was eating lunch. The next 
morning Gertrude and I and the guides piled 
into the dory and poled it to the head of the 
creek, shooting several ducks and spruce 
hens on the way up. We also speared a 
number of trout. This stream is fairly 
alive with salmon and very large trout. 
I think the latter feed on salmon eggs as 
we saw large schools which must have 
averaged 3 or 4 pounds, always _fol- 
lowing the salmon. Gertude elected to 
hunt the headwaters of the creek, while I 
struck out on one of the many bear trails 
which cross the country in every direction. 
This particular trail was wide and much 
traveled. In the distance we heard the 
roar of water, and soon emerged on a wide 
river bed traversed by four separate 









streams between which were riiat sand bars. 
These bars were literally covered with bear 
tracks. We laid down our packs and looked 
the country over carefully with the glasses 
and then dropped down flat on the sand 
for we saw a great brown bear waddling 
out of the stream straight toward us. A 
pile of brush cut him off for a moment 
and at this point he winded us, diving back 
into the stream and climbing the farther 
bank. I got in one shot before he disap- 
peared in the brush and my guide waded 
the icy stream waist-deep and followed 
the tracks a short distance but was unable 
find any blood. 

We worked farther upstream, keeping 
well behind the trees along the bank, and 
soon heard a great splash and saw a brown 
bear emerge from the water. I fired and 
the animal staggered, but he succeeded in 
climbing the steep bank and making off in 
the woods. We tracked him thru the thick 


to 


aiders, keeping our heads close to the 
ground, looking for blood on the dry 
leaves and almost before we knew it the 


bear came tearing out of a thicket straight 
at us. We both fired at a distance of about 
25 feet. I think my shot went straight 
up in the air. However the shooting turned 
him and I got in another shot which did the 
business. He had a fine dark coat, and I 
am looking forward to tripping over him 
and catching my bare feet in his open jaws 
as he lies on the floor of my apartment. 


After a bit he will start to moult, and at 
this point I will present him to the coun- 
try club. 


Weer beside a great fire on the river 
bank and in the morning Gertrude and 
Al joined us for breakfast, 
our shots the night before. They started up 
the river and had just rounded the first 
bend when we heard six shots. With the 
glass I could see them standing on a little 
island while a large bear was lying half 
in the water at their feet. Al told us the 
bear had been killed at the first shot, and 
as we distinctly heard five other shots, we 
decided they were echoes for which this 
country is famous. 

In the meantime the weather had turned | 
very cold and a heavy snowstorm had set 
in. As further hunting was impossible, 
we packed over to the dory and returned 
to camp. The weather had turned so cold 
that Gertrude and I placed our sleeping 
bags on the floor of the boat and crawled 
into them. I emerged from mine whenever 
we sighted ducks on the half-frozen creek 
and succeeded in killing three with my .22 
rifle. We found our camp under a foot of 
snow, and to make matters worse an un- 
usually high tide had flooded one of the 
tents, soaking much of our duffel. Darwin 


returned with a perfectly frightful story 
of hardships and hunger endured on a 
three-day hike. However he brought in 


another large bear. 

We returned to Anchorage in a howling 
gale which carried away our only life boat. 
Water poured thru the trunk cabin roof, 
hatches and port holes, and during the night 
we made practically no progress. We were 
very thankful to reach Anchorage the fol- 
lowing afternoon, where we ate a large 
hot breakfast and had a good sleep. 

Our few remaining days in Alaska were 
employed in hunting goat on the Kenai. 
We intended making camp 12 miles from 
the railroad on Goat Creek, but found very 
comfortable log cabins containing maga- 
zines and a phonograph, right beside the 
railroad tracks and being still quite tired 


from our last adventure we remained there | 


in comfort and comparative idleness. Ger- 
trude shot two goats and Darwin one, 


while I scared one so badly that when last 
seen he was charging across the football 
field at Fairbanks. 


| 








having heard 
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Bean’s Sleeping Bag 
Isa practical, warm bag at a price that every hunter and c camper can afford. 


Body is genuine virgin wool 8-pound blanket with 10-ounce duck cover and 
fine inside cotton blanket that can be removed for washing. 


Automatic fastener on side that opens and closes bag in a second. 
Guaranteed to outwear the highest priced sleeping robe made. Price is no 
more than two good blankets, and less than half the price of other bags. 


With each sleeping bag we furnish free a small pillow and case, also 
waterproof carrying bag with double action puckering cord. 


Size, 33”x82”. Weight, 12 pounds. Price complete, $18.50 Delivery free. 
Send for free sample and catalog 


_t. L. BEAN, _ 224 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 














‘Warmer than a stack of blankets; 
lighter than a pair” 








OU'LL sleep in your Woods 
Down Robe. 
cabin, sleeping porch or in the 


Tent, shack, 


open—wherever you are you ll 
have solid comfort right there. 
No matter what the weather is. 
Your Woods, with its Everlive 
Down Northern 
fowl, retains your natural body 
warmth under all conditions 
Used by leading explorers 

and Arctic, respectively for weather 
Where not displayed, please write to us. 


from water- 





Three 
Joors 


v Arctic Junior 
Sold by best stores. 


Two weights, 


and below freezing 
“Comfort Out 


above 


sizes. Free folder, 


| Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 1710 Lake Street, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





\|EAST “OF THE § SUN, 
0 | AND 
| West of the Moon | 


Illustrated from photographs by the authors. 
The Newest Garments for 


‘ be scent of —. adventurous journey of the Roosevelt 
brothers to the “roof of the world” in search of curious 
Outdoor Wear specimens of game in ite h the pats hans ane 
alternately written by the two authors. 

King-oF UR is long-wear- 
ing fur made from Pony 
hides and processed to 


The whole text is written with the well-known Roosevelt 
touch of adventure and scientific enthusiasm. This 
not a hunting exposition, but a serious collecting enter- 
make it strikingly beauti- 
ful. It is the most remarkable 
fur at a reasonable price. 


prise that was eminently successful, 

$3.50 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

Rain-proof 

Wind-proof 

Cold-proof 


For general outdoor 
wear, there is nothing 
quite as Snappy,warm, 
useful and economical 
asa King-oF UR blouse. 


FREE Catalog 
We havea beautiful book ready 
for mailing, showing many of 
the King- oFUR products, for 
men,women and children, at re- 
markably low prices. Before you 
select your fall or winter gar- 
ments, write forthis Free Book. 
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Denver, Colo. 











GOKEY 
BOTTE SAUVAGE 


Manufactured since 1850 


Water-Proof, Genuine 
Pac Mocassin, Hand 
Sewed Made to Measure. 
A pound or two lighter 
than the average boot, 
easy to put on and take off, 
no hooks to catch. The 
ankle strap holds the boot 
in place, and also acts as 
an ankle support. 















STYLE BAFC Any Garment Sen ' 
King-oFUR body, horsebide _ 4. Approval . ._ “The best all-around boot 
eather sleeves, shoulders, T in the world. 
pockets and piping. Flan. To0acquaint you with thebeauty - 
nelette-lined. and comfort of King-oF URgar- | Write for measure 
ments, we make you this offer. blank and 
—If we have no dealer near you, you may order garment Catalog 


wanted, —_ from us, with privilege of inspection. 
Write for Free Jatalog Today. 
DEALERS—If you do not already have King-oF UR 
Garments instock, you will want to know about 


these new and better Outdoor Garments and the Dept. 15 


Freeman-Thompson Shoe Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








biggest fur value on the market. Write us, 


Edes King-oFUR Products 
Exclusive Manufacturers of King-oFUR and 
the leaders in Custom Tanning. 


Dept. OL Dubuque, Iowa 








“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS” 
World’s best history of those famous scouts, 332 pages; 
illustrated: $4.00 delivered, circular free. OUTDOOR 
LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo 
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ORE letters are being received from 
M subscribers to Ourpoor Lire & REc- 

REATION asking about the choice of 
a .22-caliber rifle than on any other one 
subject. Most of them show that the writ- 
ers are not familiar with certain facts rel- 
ative to this class of weapons, and it there- 
fore seems timely that I should assemble 
these facts for the benefit of our read- 
ers. 

Most correspondents ask about the accu- 
racy which can be obtained from such and 
such a rifle. We will first discuss pure 
accuracy with the human element elimi- 
nated, that is, the accuracy that might be 
determined in a machine rest. Twenty- 
two-caliber rifles seem to be very sensi- 
tive to the fit of ammunition. Every 
rifle, even rifles of the same make, differ 
slightly in bore and chamber dimensions, 
and each make and lot of cartridges differ 
also. A certain make and lot of cartridges 
may give fine accuracy in a certain rifle, 
and another make or lot may give very 
poor accuracy. Moreover, the same lot of 
ammunition which 
gave poor accuracy 
in one rifle may 
give fine accuracy in 
another rifle of 
identical make. And 
still further, an am- 
munition of one 
make loaded at the 
factory on one 
loading machine 
(one lot) may give 
fine accuracy in a 
certain weapon, and 
another lot of the 
same make, but 
loaded on a differ- 
ent machine, may 
give very mediocre 
accuracy. I have 
seen one famous 
make of ammuni- 
tion give 2-inch 
groups at 100 yards 
in a certain rifle, 
and another equally 
famous make give 
6-inch groups in the 
same rifle, and then 
on the same day I 
have seen the second make give fine results 
in another rifle. This is well known to 
all trained small-bore riflemen. No one 
can tell what his rifle is capable of until 
he has carefully tested it from rest with a 
number of different makes and lots of 
ammunition, choosing of course the best 
make and lot for use in that particular 
rifle. In discussing accuracy below we will 
consider that this first step has been taken 
—that is, that the rifle is being used only 
with an ammunition found to be suited to it. 

The matter of ignition is inseparably 


connected with accuracy in .22-caliber 
rifles. To secure the best accuracy the 
breech block or bolt must close up ex- 


ceedingly tight on the head of the car- 
tridge; and the firing pin must strike a 
blow that is of just the right energy. 
This is accomplished best in the modern 
small-bore target rifles, such as the Win- 


.22 Caliber Rifles 


By Townsend Whelen 


chester Model 52 and in the .22-caliber 
Springfield rifle, and also in the various 
single-shot rifles which have been fitted 
with hand-made barrels. The makers fit- 
ting these hand-made barrels pay special 
attention to breeching up and energy of 
firing-pin blow. Such modern small-bore 
rifles will usually shoot groups about half 
the size that the pump-and-lever-action 
repeaters and automatics are capable of. 


THER things being equal, a rifle for 
the .22 Long Rifle cartridge will shoot 
groups about half the size of those given 
by rifles chambered for the .22 W. R. F. 
and .22 Automatic cartridges. As now 
loaded, there is practically no difference 
between the trajectory and killing power 
of the .22 Long Rifle and .22 W. R. F. 
cartridges 
Considering accuracy pure and simple, 
entirely dissociated from aiming and 


holding, there is no marked difference in 








A .22 caliber Winchester Model 52 rifle before and after remodelling the stock. Altera- 
tions made by screwing and gluing a higher comb and better grip to original stock 


accuracy between a 20 and a 28-inch bar- 
rel. The difference in velocity is also 
very slight. 

Weight of barrel also has little effect 
on pure accuracy. A very light barrel 
will shoot almost as accurately as a very 
heavy one. 

3ut when we come to the accuracy with 
which a rifle can be held, aimed, and fired 
by a trained rifleman, other things be- 
sides pure accuracy must be considered. 
In the first place it is not possible to 
state what kind of accuracy a trained man 
can obtain with a certain weapon unless 
we know what sights the rifle is equipped 
with. A modern target telescope sight 
with thin cross-hair reticule has practically 
no error of aim. An aperture target 


rear sight with cup disc, and a dead-black 
front sight has an error of aim on the 
conventional bull’s-eye target of about ™%4 


A large 
Lyman type aperture rear sight with gold 
or ivory bead front sight has an error 
of about 1 to 1% inches per 100 yards, 
as also has the open rear with bright front 
sight, but the open rear is very much more 
affected by changes in light and background 


inch per 100 yards of range. 


than is the Lyman. Thus a modern small- 
bore rifle equipped with a first-class target 
telescope sight might average 2-inch 
groups at 100 yards in the hands of a 
skilled shot, but if the telescope were re- 
placed with hunting sights we would not 
expect that the same man could make 
groups smaller than 4 inches. 


BILITY to hold the rifle steady must be 
considered. A trained rifleman, for 
really steady holding, requires a rifle that 
weighs at least 9 pounds. The stock must fit 
well, be about 13% inches long with a 
drop at comb of 1% inches and at 
heel of 2% to 3 inches. The forearm must 
be large and thick. The rifle must be 
equipped with a shooting gunsling. Only 
with such a weapon 
can he possibly 
hold for an average 
of 2-inch groups at 
100 yards. As the 
rifle departs from 
these specifications 
his groups will en- 
large due to his 
holding, and _ this 
enlargement must 
be added to the 
groups which were 
made possible by 
the type of rifle and 
sights. Thus, con- 
sidering that suit- 
able ammunition 
has been found for 
the particular rifle, 
a conservative esti- 
mate of probable 
accuracy of a .22- 
caliber rifle in the 
hands of a trained 
: rifleman at 100 
yards (proportion- 
ately at other 
ranges) would be 
about as follows: 
1. A modern small-bore rifle of 9 
pounds with modern stock, sling, and tele- 
scope sight—2 inches. 

2. A modern small-bore rifle of 7 
pounds with modern stock, sling, and iron 
target sights—234 inches. 

3. A light, boy-sized pump, lever, or 
automatic rifle of 5% pounds, with usual 
factory stock and hunting sights—4 to 5 
inches. 

Thus far we have considered only the 
ability of the rifle and the trained shot 
to make groups. We must now take up 
the matter of the location of the center 
of these groups so that the rifle will shoot 
just where it is aimed and the shooter 
will hit what he aims at. It is a fact well 
known to all experienced small-bore rifle- 
men that rifle, ammunition, man, and ex- 
terior conditions vary so much from time 
to time as to almost preclude, even with 
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YOU GET A SHOT YOU GET A DUCK—with SUPER-X 





28 Leena re 


a CS eR 














“Take it from me .. when you’ve 
pulled down a few high-flyin’ ducks 
and geese with this long-range shell, 
you'll be a booster for life for the short 
shot string in Western Super-X.” 





World’s Champion Ammunition 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 7 ¢ 1119 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. 7 7 Hilchohen, 


All Western rifle cartridges now have Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) non-fouling bullets. They keep the bore bright as new and prolong 
its life. Shoot Western Lubaloy .22's. They're free from grease and gleam like “Bullets of Gold.” Keep you and your gun clean. 














Short Shot String is the most impor- 
tant development in years in y oo 
gun ammunition. The shot charge 
in Western Super-X holds together 
as it travels through the air, in- 
stead of stringing out. More pel- 
lets reach the bird. 


If you want a quail and rabbit load 
that does its work to perfection, 
shoot Western Xpert. Smokeless. 
Top quality, but low in price. 
Write for Captain Askin's booklet 
on Super-X and literature describ- 
ing the complete line of Western's 
exclusive ammunition develop- 
ments. It's free. 


Branch Offices: 





N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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Jefever 
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Want a Gun in a Hurry? 


Lefever expects to fill 
orders the day they 
are received. 
Single Hammerless 
Lefevers $16.00’ 


Double Ham- 
merless Le- 
fevers 


$28.25 








“Who Ever Saw A Broken Lefever” 
Lefever Arms Co. Box 14 Ithaca, N. Y. 


12-16-202410 Gauge 
The most popular line 
of low-priced, hammer 
and hammerless, Guns 
made in America. 
Single Barre} $8.90 to $10.00 
Double Barre) $20.25 to $24.0 
Write for Crescent Folder 
H.&D. FOLSOM ARMS CO 
3/4 BROADWAY 
New York 












Or any member of your family 
would appreciate a gift of 


STEMMLERS < \e 
BOWS—ARROWS 4 x 
Archery Outfits—Hunting Arrows 


“Big bows to bring down game—Shafts worthy of 
the name—Stout strings to stand strain’’ and for 
those who prefer to make their own, raw mater- 
ials and complete instructions. 

Write for FREE Catalog “‘L”’ 


| L. E. Stemmler Co. (Est. 1912) Queens Village, N.Y. 


Fi REE TO puck SHOOTERS! 


Send for It now --** 

i nTocattons, setaut ts, disp ay that gives, 1000, facts 
ocations, set-ou' 18} es 8 
onto range--al’ + DUCRLURE: Sow rite Today, 


Sure! 


WOOD PRODUCTS C t : 
GUNDELFINGER JEFFERSON City, MO. 
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Average accuracy with a modern small-bore rifle and selected ammunition. 50 yards. 
he 10-ring is 1 inch in diameter. 
Target No. 1. 10 shots, each shot fired with bore clean and slightly oily 
Target No. 2. 10 shots, each shot fired with bore fouled by one shot 
Target No. 3. 10 shots, each fired after bore was fouled with two shots 


the best skill and equipment, the certain 
hitting of an object 2% inches in diameter 
at 50 yards, or 5 inches in diameter at 
100 yards. A_ small-bore rifleman may 
start in shooting at 50 yards. He gets 
| sighted in on a practice target, and then 
turns on a match target and shoots his 
string of ten shots, and all ten bullet holes 
are inside the 10-ring of the target which 
is 1 inch in diameter. He puts his rifle 
aside, and, say .an hour later, with no 
change in wind, he goes to the firing point 
and with the same sight adjustment pro- 
ceeds to shoot again. This time his shots 
may go again into the very center of the 
| bull’s-eye, or they may center themselves 
en inch high and an inch to the left, or 
in any other direction or distance, and 
there is no determining how much or in 
what direction they will be off beforehand, 
except that with modern small-bore rifles, 
target sights, and trained riflemen, this 
error seldom amounts to a variation of lo- 
cation of center of impact of more than 
114 inches radius at 50 yards, or 3 inches 
at 100 yards. This variation does, how- 
ever, point to the absolute necessity for 


| sights adjustable for elevation and wind, 


if one would keep his rifle sighted so 
that it will hit close to where he aims. 
And for convenience such adjustments 
ought to be in terms and graduations of 
| half-minutes of angle, that is % inch at 
100 yards, %4 inch at 50 yards, 1 inch at 
200 yards. A minute of angle subtends 1 
inch (approximately) at 100 yards. Such 
sights are the Lyman No. 48 and No. 103, 
the factory sight on the Winchester Model 
52 rifle, and the rear mountings on the 
Fecker and Winchestef telescope sights. 


M ANY correspondents ask to what 
1 range a certain .22-caliber rifle is 
accurate. That is best answered by quot- 
| ing a world record. At the Sea Girt Small- 
Bore Competitions of 1928 C. S. 
Landis, using a modern small-bore rifle 
stocked to fit him, a telescope sight, and 
modern .22 Long Rifle Kleanbore ammuni- 
tion in the 200-yard match, placed 50 
consecutive shots inside the 7.2-inch bull’s- 
eye, winning the match with a perfect score 
of 250 points. But we would like to sug- 
gest that if a rifleman has a rifle, sights, 
and ammunition, and personal ability equal 
| to such accuracy, and he shoots at a squir- 
rel at 100 yards he must know both his 
distance and his sight adjustment exactly 
to hit. If he makes an error of 10 yards 
| in estimating the distance or a mistake 
of 1/150 inch in setting his sights, he will 
score a complete miss. With a little 
hunting .22-caliber rifle one should, for 
general game shooting, adjust his sights to 
hit the exact point of aim at about 40 
| yards. Then his bullets will strike only 
about 34 inch high at 20 yards, and fall 





only about 34 inch low at 50 yards and 
he will miss very little small game due 
to lack of exact estimate of distance and 
exact sight adjustment. Fifty yards is 
about the limit of accuracy for a .22-caliber 
rifle to be used on small game, or on any 
game for that matter, for the larger the 
game the more accurately the bullet must 
be placed to kill. 

Now I am not advocating a 9-pound, 
telescope-sighted, small-bore rifle for gen- 
eral small-game shooting and other use 
outdoors. It would be out of place, too 
heavy and too slow. One should choose 
instead one of the lighter, quicker, pump, 
lever, or automatic rifles. It does not 
make very much difference which he 
chooses. I think the choice should be 
made entirely on personal grounds, per- 
haps more on the way the rifle fits one 
than on any other ground. All these light 
rifles are equally reliable, equally accurate, 
and shoot the same cartridge with equal 
velocity. If one wants the best results 
with such a light weapon let him equip 
it with good, adjustable sights, a well- 
fitting modern but light stock, a shoot- 
ing gunsling, and have the trigger pull 
hand adjusted if necessary. On the tar- 
get range such a rifle can never compete 
for a minute with the equipment of the 
modern small-bore rifleman, but it will 
be fine for just what it was intended, 
namely a light, handy .22-caliber hunting 
rifle for use on small game up to 50 
yards. 


Congo Rifles 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—I was inter- 


ested to read some comments in your 
excellent paper on the subject of the .505 
Gibbs and the .600. Strangely enough, I 
was using both of these rifles on my last 
hunt in the Ituri forest in the Belgian 
Congo. My .600 is a double rifle made 
by Jeffrey of London and is a trifle light, 
weighing about 13% pounds. The recoil is 
very severe when shooting at a mark, but 
when up against an elephant is hardly 
noticeable until after it is all over; the 
concussion from the muzzle-blast seems to 
rather unsteady the nerves. 

I weigh 160 pounds; when standing, the 
recoil of the .600 causes me to take a step 
backward between shots. This means a 
slow second barrel. 

When I shoot kneeling, I have trained 
one of my boys to place his hands on my 
shoulders, otherwise I go over. The .505 
is quite a different proposition, my rifle 
weighing about 11% pounds, a magazine 
rifle by Gibbs of London, who developed the 
cartridge. It is an extremely accurate 
and sweet-shooting rifle. I shoot it in 
any position including lying—the recoil 
never bothers me. I have killed elephant 
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and buffalo at over 300 yards with it, 
while I should hate to have to try even to | 
hit them with a .600. Both these rifles 
are much too heavy except for very spe- 
cial work, and I should never advise any- 
one to have one for ordinary hunting. A 
.416 or .350 magnum Rigby magazine will 
kill anything, or, if a double rifle is fav- 
ored, a .470. 

In the Congo forest things are dif- | 
ferent. Forty yards is a long shot. The 
beast is nearly always partly obscured 
by the very heavy undergrowth. One 
therefore wants a very heavy bullet which | 
will. tear through anything and not be 
deflected. Also it is advisable to anchor | 
the game, or it may be on you in a flash. 
I am returning to the Congo in Decem- 
ber, and shall use the same battery. I know 
of nothing better for that purpose. 

Wyo. RicHaArD F. Cooper 


The .25-35 Winchester as a 
Small-Game Rifle 
By Wilford W. Tichenor 


WO years ago I fell heir to a .30-30 

Winchester with a 5A ’scope attached. 
This rifle had been in use for fifteen years 
without any particular care having been 
taken of the barrel. The action, stock, and 
telescope sight appeared O. K. so I sent to 
the Winchester factory for a .25-35 barrel 
for this action. After three weeks time the 
barrel arrived fitted with ’scope blocks as 
ordered. It cost, postage and all, $12.82. 
With the assistance of a friend I removed 
the old barrel and screwed in the new one; 
not so hard to do with an octagon barrel. 
The barrel was placed in a vise between 
two pieces of hard wood and a large 
monkey wrench was applied to the receiver. 
It went. together good and tight but with- 
out undue strain. The action must be | 
opened sufficiently to keep the extractor 
clear of the barrel slot. 

After assembling the rifle and attaching 
the ’scope I took the outfit to the 100-yard 
range to see if it would shoot with factory 
loads. The loads were Winchester 117- 
grain soft-points. After sighting in I tried 
a group of five shots. The group was 
slightly over 2 inches to centers of holes 
farthest apart. I went back to the firing 
point and tried another five shots. The re- 
sulting ten-shot group measured 2% inches. 
Next, I shot the six loads I had left, 
making a group 2% inches. Well, it be- 
gan to look as tho the new barrel was 
all right, and so was the action, even if it 
had already stood behind a great many 
.30-30 loads. 

But the big idea was to reload shells 
for shooting at chucks, jack rabbits, and the 
like, at long range and, if accurate results 
could be obtained, to load with 86-grain 
bullets instead of the 117-grain. To this 
end I got a No. 3 Ideal tool with double 
adjustable chamber and muzzle resizer. 
Then I sent to Belding Mull and got 
a supply of Winchester primed shells and 
primers and Western 86-grain .25-20 soft- 
point bullets. I made my own powder 
scales, got a can of Du Pont No. 16 and 
went to it. 


TRIED powder loads running from 25 

grains to 27% grains, all of which 
showed good accuracy. The 26-grain load 
was finally settled on as giving the best 
accuracy with all the velocity I needed, 
and was easy on shells. This load oe 
five-shot yale at 100 yards of from 13 
inches to 2% inches to centers of holes 
farthest const. The velocity according to 
Du Pont figures is about 2,380 f. s. Any- 
how with the rifle sighted for 150 yards it 
shoots about 2 inches high at 80 yards. 
Not much guesswork about where to hold ! 
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build the Fox-Sterlingworth. 


And now a new plant, the finest of modern f 
equipment, and manufacturing methods refined } 
by years of experience make it possible to pro-}| ’ 
duce an even better Sterlingworth at a lower |’ 


price—$36.50. 


To the connoisseur, the results of Fox preci- 
si-n building are immediately apparent in the 


finished gun—in the remarkable accuracy 
fitting, balance and finish. 


Fox-Sterlingworth features include a three- 
piece lock, with integral firing-pin and hammer 
of nickel-steel; a rotary taper bolt that automat- 
ically compensates for wear, so that the gun will 
never “shoot loose”; coil springs throughout; 
stock and fore-end of fine American walnut, 
with weatherproof Duco finish; and a simplified 
construction that uses fewer working parts than 
any other make of double-barrel hammeriess gun. 

The Sterlingworth is made in correct types for 
every kind of shooting, in 12, 16 or 20 gauge, 
with barrels 26 to 32 inches in length and any 


desired boring. 


Other Fox Guns are priced at $52.50 and up- 
ward, and may be custom-built to the purchaser’s 
specifications. They afford the finest possible ex- 


amples of modern gunsmithery. 


Theodore Roosevelt said of his Fox, “No 


better gun was ever made.” 


Choose your Fox at your dealer’ s. Write us today for the 
Fox catalog and the booklet ‘‘ How to Buy a Gun.” 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4726 North 18th Street 


SI || $—H it | 


Philadelphia 
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FOX PLAY GUN 


“Just like Dad’s big Fox”’ is this true-to-life min- 
iature for the youngsters—but absolutely harmless. 
The only double-barrel, breech-loading play gun. 
Looks and works like a real gun, but it’s safe for even 
a four-year-old. Won’t even break glassware. At all 
sporting goods and toy departments. Send for folder. 
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N ANTLERED Head, with all the stately 
** poise and grace of the living animal, lends 
artistic charm to any room. 


For Christmas 
Give a Game Head 
or a Fur Rug 


Exclusive specimens of Game Heads, in 
modern panel mountings; many rare and fine 
Fur Rugs, etc. Shipped on approval to re- 
sponsible parties. 

Write for a copy of our illustrated 
Art Catalog of Game Trophies, with 
reproductions of famous mountings, 











Compare this with others before purchasing. 


This is a new, small, light weight bino- 
cular with large field of view and full stereo- 
scopic effect. 

PRICE $25.00 Postpaid 

If desired you can examine this glass 
at your Express Office before purchasing. 
Sold only on moneyback guarantee. 

We have Zeiss Prism Binoculars and 
Zeiss “— Sighting Telescopes. 

AUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 POR Street enver, Colo. 
Established 33 years 
Importer—Manufacturer 














SPRINGFIELD RIFLES— $27 


Genuine .30-06; barrel 22”; magazine 5shot . . $27 
Fancy ‘“‘Sporter’”’ .30-06; Lyman’ sight; 24” bbl. $65. ro 
Krag U. S. Army .30 cal. 5 shot magazine . . . $10.50 


COLT’ Used Police Guns 


$1475 
Guaranteed Perfect 14 
Police Positive: .32 cal. 344’or 4” 
barrel. Blued $18.75; Nickel $14.75 
Colt’s Army .38 cal. D.A. 6” blued $18.50 
Colt’s Army 45 cal. 8.A.544"blued $22.50 
Colt’s Army Special;.38 cal. 5” barrel; blued: $24 00 
with Audley Holster;Good as new......... i 
Don’t take chances—buy the best revolvers 
$2 Deposit required on C. O. 1).'2—Express shipment only 
New Catalog “‘L’’—Guns, Sptg. Gds., exercisers. etc. 


HUDSON SPTG. GDS. CO. L-52 Warren St., N. Y. City 






















THE JOSTAM SPONGE RUBBER RECOIL PADS 


for Shot oe 
A and Rif 

@ Softest recoil pnt 
made. Easily 
attached. Buy 
from your neigh- 
borhood dealer or 
Pat. 10-10-17 direct. Black One 
ot, 30-20-3 $2.00, Three Ply $2.50. Red sponge pads 
the snpesrance 1 of your fun ane and is only 50c extra per pad. Send ne 


Dept. L. JOSTAM MEG. Con. 3252 Broadway, C CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Largest mfors. ‘of recoil pads in the 
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| on jack rabbits or chucks on ranges up 


to 150 yards and a little beyond. 

A friend gave me a can of Du Pont 
No. 18 to try out. It gives fully as good 
accuracy as the No. 16 in the same loads 
and should measure better in the Ideal 
powder measure. Also it seems to make 
a trifle less noise when firing. 

To see what accuracy the No. 18 powder 
would give at 150 yards I fired three ten- 
shot groups at this distance one afternoon. 
On reaching my range I was disappointed 
to find an unsteady gusty wind blowing 
from the left across the range. After 
waiting awhile for the wind to let up 
(which it did not), I shot the first two 
groups anyway. The first group measured 
4 1/16 inches to centers of holes farthest 
apart. Extreme vertical measurement 2!¢ 
inches ; extreme horizontal 4 inches. The sec- 
ond group measured 4 5/16; extreme ver- 
tical 254; extreme horizontal 4 inches. 
After sundown I returned to the range and 
fired group No. 3. It measured 3% inches; 
extreme vertical 3% inches; extreme hori- 
zontal 254 inches. Eliminating one high 
shot the other nine made a group measure- 
ing 2% inches. No wind blowing when 
this last group was made. Had the air 
been quiet or the wind steady I believe the 
first two groups would have been smaller 
than the last. These are the only ten-shot 
groups I have tried at this range. It is 
so much more sport to make one shot 
groups on jack rabbits. 

For those who wish to reload the .25-35 
Winchester shells or other .25 calibers I 
believe I have found out a few things that 
will prove helpful. As to shells for re- 
loading, the Winchester make stand up 
well. Some of mine have been fired nine 
times and are still good. A few broke: 
the fifth time used. When they do break 
it.is about half an inch from the back. 
Once in a great while one pulls apart at 
this point when being extracted, in which 
case a broken shell extractor is indicated. 


HE 86-grain Western bullet is fine. It 

is nearest to the groove diameter of 
the barrel of any of the 86s, measuring 
.2565. The 87-grain hi-speed is two 
thousandths undersize and is a failure for 
reduced loads. When loaded to 2,700 f. s. 
velocity it is good but not for the lower 
speeds. The .250-3000 bullets are a full 
.257 inch but for some reason cost $2.70 
per hundred where the .25-20 and .25-35 
bullets cost 90 cents per hundred. 


Bullets should be seated in the shell so 
that when the cartridge is in the chamber 
of the rifle the bullet will be touching the 
rifling or throat. This is accomplished by 
taking a new unfired shell and seating a 
bullet in it, leaving the bullet projecting 
plenty; try this in the rifle chamber and 
note how much the shell lacks of going in; 
turn in the bullet seating screw of the load- 
ing tool nearly the same amount, seat the 
bullet with the tool and try in the rifle 
again; repeat until the bullet touches the 
throat when the shell is all the way in 
the rifle chamber. This dummy cartridge 
may be set away as a gauge for adjusting 
the reloading tool each time loading is 
done. The crimping groove of the .25-20 
bullet will be out of the shell about % 
inch when bullet is seated properly. Shells 
are not all exactly same length but the 
overall lengths of cartridges should be the 
same. There is no chance to crimp the 
shell on these bullets and no need for 
crimping anyway. When the shell necks 
are reduced in the muzzle resizer of the 
loading tool the bullets fit so snugly that 
they will not be forced into the shell in 
the tubular magazine. Even the under- 
sized hi-speed bullets weren’t bothered any 
by the magazine spring. I usually carry 
only three or four shells in magazine so 


the points of bullets will not become 


battered. 


VEN tho the .25-35 is comparatively au 

old-timer it has a lot of good points. 
It is accurate and holds its zero well. Line 
up the sights today and barring an accident 
it will still be sighted to the dot months 
from now. (This with peep sights; the 
*scope seems to have some variations of its 
own.) When sighting for hunting I do not 
use a rest or sling but use the prone posi- 
tion, shooting groups of five for each move 
of the sights. Lined in this way the sight- 
ing remains correct for sitting and off- 
hand positions or so nearly so that I can’t 
tell the difference. On a rifle of such slight 
recoil the peep sight on the tang is quite 
an advantage, allowing quick aim to be 
taken thru a small aperture. 


It avails but little to take a super-accu- 
rate rifle into the small game hunting field 
if that rifle is going to group differently 
each time a new position is taken up. To 
illustrate how the .25-35 behaves in this re- 
spect, the three ten-shot groups just men- 
tioned are all the sum of two five-shot 
groups. The rifle was laid aside and the 
target visited after each string of five 
shots. 


OMMENT by Colonel Whelen.—This 

article is extremely valuable for the 
readers of Outpoor Lire because it brings 
out two very important and basic principles 
with regard to rifles. Mr. Tichenor is to 
be congratulated on the fine accuracy which 
he has obtained from his .25-35 Winches- 
ter Model 94 rifle. The reason he has ob- 
tained such fine accuracy is due partly to 
his skill and the pains he has taken in pre- 
paring his ammunition, but chiefly to the 
fact that he is using a comparatively light 
charge, one which does not give undue 
vibration or jump. Only such charges can 
be expected to average such fine accuracy 
in the lever-action rifles of thirty or more 
years ago. The heavier charges giving 
high velocity with heavy bullets set up 
very considerable vibrations in these rifles, 
the vibrations being of considerable ampli- 
tude. The design of these rifles is not such 
as to cause them to vibrate evenly—they 
are not stiff enough. The barrels are very 
light, and are cut with two or more trans- 
verse slots. The breech block is supported 
at the rear. The stock is secured to the 
receiver by two tangs and screws. As a 
result the whole rifle vibrates excessively 
with heavy charges. With the .30-30 
cartridge, for example, in this type of rifle, 
the marksman is lucky indeed to get 8- 
inch groups at 200 yards. Usually from 
solid frame rifles of this type 8 inches is 
about the limit at 150 yards. If we take it 
as a principle that a rifle should not be 
used at a range greater than that at which 
a hunter can make an absolutely sure kill- 
ing shot, and that the area of the vital 
portion around the heart of a big game 
animal is approximately that of an 8-inch 
circle, then it will be seen that these lever- 
action rifles are really 150-yard weapons 
for large game. But as Mr. Tichenor 
points out, a rifleman skilled in reloading 
can develop fine reduced loads for them 
which makes them equally effective on 
smaller game such as squirrels, coyotes, 
jack rabbits, and woodchucks. The older 
lever action rifles which many of us love 
inordinately, are just as good as any more 
modern rifle, perhaps in many respects even 
better, up to their limit of 150 yards, but 
we should clearly realize that limit. 


HERE is another very valuable lesson 
contained in Mr. Tichenor’s article. 
He had trouble with his cartridge cases 
breaking about half an inch in front of 
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the head, and occasionally a case pulled |, 
This was not due to | 


apart at this point. 
any defect in the cases, but it does very 
clearly point to excessive headspace, which 
is a very dangerous thing to have in any 
rifle. It is very evident that before Mr. 
Tichenor obtained this rifle it had beer 


shot considerably with the .30-30 barrel. | 


Due to the relatively soft steel of the re- 
ceiver, breech bolt, and locking bolt, there 
had been a certain set-back to the breech 
bolt, resulting in too much space between 
the chamber and the face of the breech 
bolt. As a consequence, when fired the 
cases stretch, and tend to pull apart just 
in front of the head. If a heavy pressure 
cartridge were to be used in such a rifle, 
and it happened that the cartridge case 
had been annealed a trifle soft, the initial 
stretch would start the brass of the case to 
flow, the case would give way, the gas 
would come to the rear, the breech action 
would probably be completely demolished, 
and the shooter might be very seriously 
injured. It is most decidedly not safe for 
any individual to attempt to rebarrel a rifle 
himself, particularly a high-power rifle. No 
one should attempt to do this who has 
not the technical knowledge and who has 
not available the mecessary headspace 
gauges. When it was intended to equip 
the rifle with the new .25-35 barrel the 
rifle should have been sent back to the 
Winchester factory. In rebarrelling it 
they would have at once noticed the exces- 
sive headspace, and they would have sub- 
stituted a slightly longer breech bolt for 
the old one, which would have made the 
headspace with the new barrel entirely 
normal, and the rifle would then have 
been equal in every way to a new one. It 
is not possible to make breech bolts, re- 





ceivers, and barrels so uniformly that they | 


will interchange perfectly with 
headspacing. The headspace tolerance al- 
lowed by good practice is certainly not 
more than .005-inch. 
ceiver, and breech bolt we have three 
dimensions concerned in getting this head- 
space exactly correct, and in quantity pro- 
duction none of these dimensions can be 
insured closer than .003-inch. If all of 
them happen to be maximum, or all of 
them minimum, you have an error of .009- 
inch in headspace which is very excessive, 
and with high-power rifles positively dan- 
gerous. We strongly recommend _ that 
whenever a rifle is to be rebarrelled, the 
complete rifle be returned to its maker or 
to a professional barrel maker.—T. W. 


Arms Used at the Custer 
Fight 

Editor Outdoor Life: There seems to 
be considerable discussion about the 
arms used by General Custer’s command 
at the battle of the Little Big Horn. Some 
correspondents state the Spencer carbine 
was used, others a Sharps tape lock, etc. 

Brininstool, an authority on western 
articles after considerable research, 
stated the Springfield breech-loading car- 
bine caliber .45 was used. 

Also, according to Vol. II of the Mon- 
fana Historical Society, under Lieutenant 
Bradley’s journal, the following is writ- 
ten, dated June 24, 1876: “We are now 
fairly enroute to the Indian village, which 
is supposed to be on the Little Big Horn. 
It is undoubtedly a large one, and should 
Custer’s command and ours unite, we two 
will have a large force numbering all 
told about one thousand men, armed with 
the splendid breech-loading Springfield 
rifles and carbines, caliber .45.” 

As Custer’s command was cavalry, un- 
doubtedly his forces were armed with 
the Springfield breech-loading carbines, 
caliber .45. 


perfect | 


In the barrel, re- | 
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The Peters Shot String 
as it appears to the 
Eye of the Camera 





Ask your dealer or 
write for the book: 
“What Happens 
After the Shot is 
Fired.’’ It is profuse- 
ly illustrated with 
photographs taken in 
one millionth of a sec- 
ond. It is FREE. 


HE Peters Shot String has at last 

been made visible from the in- 
stant it leaves the barrel of the gun 
until it buries itself in the target! 


You can follow the load in flight. You 
can see the shape of the shot string and 
measure its length. You can even com- 
pare the roundness of every pellet 
with the deformities of less scientifi- 
cally hardened shot, and note how the 
Peters expanding felt wads hold their 
form and accelerate the charge in the 
immediate vicinity of the muzzle in 
contrast to the shattered wads of ordi- 
nary ammunition. 


For Peters alone has succeeded in pho- 
tographing shot strings of their own 
shells and those of other makes. Hence 
Peters knows ammunition perform- 
ance as it has never been known be- 
fore. Peters gives to the sportsman the 
benefit of this knowledge in the form 
of shells of super-efficiency in the field 
and at the traps. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. K43 Cincinnati, Ohio 


San Francisco 








New York ® 
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LWAYS after 

shooting use 
Hoppe’s Nitro Pow- 
der Solvent No. 9 to 
clean your gun’s bore 
and prevent rust. 
Needed no matter 
what ammunition 
you shoot. 


aaa 


Send 10c 
in stamps 
for sample 
of No. 9 


Give the working parts a few. 
drops of Hoppe’s Lubricating | 
Oil. For general rust prevention, | 


swab with Hoppe’s Gun Grease. 


Ask your Dealer. Valuable | 


‘Guide for Gun Owners” sent 
FREE. 


Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Better Your Aim 
with 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


Up-to-the-minute sights for 
practically every gun made. 
Enjoyreal shooting with Lyman 
Sights this fall. 


No. 1 A (at left) 

Comb, rear sight No. 3 Ivory Bead | 

for most lever front sight Bead | 

eetion sie, diameter, 1-16/". | 

Turn down peep, 
$4.50. 


High visibility. 
$1.00. 


48W Ree. sight 

(at right) for 

Win, M. 54 rifle, 
$11.50. 





Send 10c for new Catalog No. 16 


The Lyman Gunsight Corporation 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 


Get aNew Srutl! 





oo 
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DAVIS 
“DE LUXE” 
mand. Perfect GUN 


action and finish. Has all the features of Guns J | 
selling at much higher prices. Automatic Ejector | | 
throws out only fired shells. Absolutely reliable. 
Specifications conform to requirements of every 
exacting shooter. PRICE ONLY $30. If your 
Dealer can’t supply you, order divect. Send for 
complete catalog of DAVIS CERTIFIED GUNS. 


. 


The DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORP. 
90 Chambers St., Dept. A-5 New York, N. Y. 
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A word about Lieutenant Bradley. He 
was a veteran of the Civil War, after- 
ward being transferred to the West, and 
was stationed at Forts Benton and Shaw 
in Montana. Becoming interested in the 
early history of the West he spent much 
of nis leisure moments in research work, 
and wrote many manuscripts and a jour- 
nal, which he expected to have published 
at a later date. He took part in the 
Indian campaigns of 1876-77, and was 
killed in the Nez Perce War, while lead- 
ing his men at the Battle of the Big 
Hole. He was a very careful and inter- 
esting writer, and is one of the best au- 
thorities we have. After his death the 
Montana Historical Society secured his 
journal and some of his manuscripts from 
his wife. 

His journal of the Sioux campaign of 
1876 was continued up to June 27, when 
the command came up within sight of 
the Indian village, at the very outskirts of 
Little Big Horn’s fatal battleground. 
Here for some reason his diary stops 
abruptly, which is to be much regretted 
as no doubt his accounts of Custer’s 
battlefield, and Reno’s stand, would have 
been of considerable historical value. The 
stirring events of the soldier’s life, and 
the approaching Nez Perce campaign no 
doubt occupied all his time, and his sud- 


| den death prevented him from carrying 


on his writings at a more peaceful period. 

Moreover, according to another au- 
thority in Vol. IV of the Montana His- 
torical Society, Custer personally was 


| armed with a breech-loading Remington 


rifle and two ivory revolvers, while his 
men were armed with breech-loading 
Springfield cavalry carbines. No swords 
or sabers were carried by either of- 
ficers or men. Custer himself carried 
none, as such weapons were generally 
left behind at a fort or garrison as being 
useless in an Indian campaign. 

Owing to the defective extraction of 
the empty cartridge shells from the car- 
bines of the soldiers, many of the 
weapons were rendered useless and the 
sabers 


would have come in handy for 
close fighting. It is generally under- 


stood Colt revolvers were carried as a 
sidé arm, but I am unable to find con- 
clusive proof as to whether the Colt cap 
and ball or the single action was used. 
An old-timer once told me it was the cap 
and ball revolver caliber .44. A _ battery 
of three Gatling guns under Lieutenant 
Low of the 20th Infantry was rejected 
by Custer as an impediment to his march. 
This also might have come in handy later. 
Montana. Rosert A, LAPEyRE. 


Bogardus and Carver 


AUDITOR Outdoor Life:—In your July 
issue appears an article regarding the 
shooting of a match by Capt. Adam 
Bogardus, written by C. E. Whilden, in 
which he asks for the number of targets 
broken by Bogardus—what they were, 
whether glass balls or composition targets, 
the time, etc. I can furnish the informa- 
tion, and it is as follows: 

No date is mentioned when the shooting 
exhibition took place, except that it was 
at Gilmore’s Garden, New York City. The 
shooting was at glass balls, and the sum- 
mary is as follows: 

First 100: 2 misses; time, 6m, 16s 
Second 100: No misses; time, 5m, 44s 
Third 100: 2 misses; time, 6m, 35s 
Fourth 100: 2 misses; time, 6m, 40s 
Fifth 100: 1 miss; time, 6m, 25s 

Sixth 100: no misses; time, 5m, 25s 
Seventh 100: 5 misses; time, 7m, 35s 
Eighth 100: 4 misses; time, 6m, 50s 
Ninth 100: 5 misses; time, 6m, 45s 
Tenth 100: 2 misses; time, 6m, 15s 
Eleventh 100: 2 misses; time, 6m, 40s 
Twelfth 100: 5 misses; time, 6m, 50s 
Thirteenth 100: 2 misses; time, 7m, 10s 
Fourteenth 100: 2 misses; time, 7m 
Fifteenth 100: 4 misses; time, 6m, 50s 
Sixteenth 100: 5 misses; time, 7m, 46s 
Seventeenth 100: 2 misses; time, 6m, 49s 
Eighteenth 100: 4 misses; time, 7m, 35s 
Nineteenth 100: 3 misses; time, 7m, 20s 
Twentieth 100: 3 misses; time, 7m, 30s 
Twenty-first 100: 2 misses; time, 5m, 25s 
Twenty-second 100: 2 misses; time, 6m, 45s 


Twenty-third 100: 1 miss; time, 6m, 20s 
Twenty-fourth 100: 4 misses; time, 6m, 45s 
1 miss; time, 6m, 15s 

1 miss; time, 7m, 20s 

3 misses; 


Twenty-fifth 100: 
Twenty-sixth 100: 


Twenty-seventh 100: time, 7m, 15s 





WINNERS 
The Los Angeles Police team, which took first honors 1n the Police Pisto! Match 
in the national shoot at Camp Perry, Sept.3. The team is not two years old, but under 
the training of Capt. A. H. Hardy it has accomplished the remarkable feat of winning 


first honors over many teams that have shot for years. 
Buchanan, Sgt.; S. S. Stone, Lieut.; R. J. Nowka, Sgt.; J. A. Bartley, Lieut. 


Standing, left to right: G. 
Sitting, 


left to right: Chief of Police James E. Davis; Coach A. H. Hardy; and C. E. Ward, Set. 
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Twenty-eighth 100: 3 misses; time, 6m, 50s 
Twenty-ninth 100: 2 misses; time, 6m, 50s 
Thirtieth 100: 2 misses; time, 7m, 20s 
Thirty-first 100: 5 misses; time, 6m, 20s 
Thirty-second 100: 3 misses; time, 8m, 45s 
Thirty-third 100: 3 misses; time, 8m 
Thirty-fourth 100: 5 misses; time, 7m, 40s 
Thirty-fifth 100: 3 misses; time, 8m, 35s 
Thirty-sixth 100: 2 misses; time, 8m, 25s 
Thirty-seventh 100: 3 misses; time, 9m, 45s 
Thirty-eighth 100: 3 misses; time, 7m, 45s 
Thirty-ninth 100: 6 misses; time, 8m, 55s 
Fortieth 100: 4 misses; time, 11m, 30s 
Forty-first 100: 1 miss; time, 5m, 20s 
Forty-second 100: 2 misses; time, 7m, 40s 
Forty-third 100: 2 misses; time, 7m, 50s 
Forty-fourth 100: 3 misses; time, 8m, 15s 
Forty-fifth 100: 3 misses; time, 8m, 35s 
Forty-sixth 100: 4 misses; time, 8m, 35s 
Forty-seventh 100: 7 misses; time, 8m, 55s 
Forty-eighth 100: 8 misses; time, 9m, 15s 
Forty-ninth 100: 7 misses; time, 9m, 50s 
Fiftieth 100: 13 misses; time, 10m, 5s 

Seventy pounds of powder and 500 
ponds of shot were used, but no mention 
of the guns as regards bore or make. The 
feat was to shoot 5,000 glass balls inside 
of 500 minutes. 

No mention is made in Captain Bogar- 
dus’ book of any match shot against Dr. 
Carver, but the book was published in 
1891 and Carver may have shot against 
Bogardus later. *. A. BRINNINSTOOL. 


Calif. ; 
P. S.—Since writing my letter giving 
Captain Bogardus’ score at 5,000 glass 


balls, using a shotgun, I note that Herbert | 


Cody Blake stated in a letter at the bot- 
tom of the article (in your July issue) that 
no man ever attempted to compete against 
the feat of Dr. Carver in shooting 60,000 
glass balls in six days of continuous shoot- 
ting—or whatever the hours may 
been (using a rifle). 

I wish to correct this statement, as at 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Fair in 1889, B. A. 
3artlett of Randolph, N. Y., beat Carver’s 
record by over 4,000 balls, using .22-caliber 
rifles, and if my memory serves me right, 
he missed less than 1,000 out of the 64,000 
shot at. I was at the fair, and passed the 
tent many .times in which 


3artlett was | 


have 


shooting, and the continuous pop, pop, pop | 
of his rifle was heard from morning till | 


night. In fact, he used several rifles, and 


had men there to load and clean them. I 


do not recall what make of gun he used, 
but think it was the Colt Lightning .22 
repeater, as that and the 73 model Win- 
chester were the only repeating rifles of 
that caliber on the market at that’ time. 
Bartlett, in 1894, was an expert shot and 
demonstrator for the Burgess’ Repeating 
Shotgun Company at Buffalo. I worked 
there at the time, shooting and targeting 
all their guns, and did nothing else but 
shoot and target guns all day long. I do 


not know if Bartlett is yet living, but there | 


must be plenty of people in Buffalo who 
will recall his remarkable shooting at the 
Buffalo Fair in 1889. 

E. A. BrININSTOOL. 


Our Pistol Scourge 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—I urge you to 
—4 fight fanatics who are “putting over” 
pistol laws on fishermen and hunters and 
citizens. 


Michigan’s pistol law is a dis- | 


grace to the state and an insult to law- | 


abiding citizens. We are 
register our pistols and leave our thumb- 
prints with the police. No crook will do 
that. We can’t take our pistols out of 
the house after registering them without 
breaking a law fostered by a fanatic. 
Mich. W. P. Porter. 
NOTE.—As has been stated in Outdoor Life be- 
fore, a disarmed nation is a conquered nation. 
If every sportsman in the land would appoint 
himself a committee to either write a protest to 
his leading daily paper at least once a year, or 
condemn the present agitation in appeals to the 
members of his Congressional delegation, and 
keep it up at regular intervals, this frenzied 
emotion would soon cease.—Editor. 
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| You Pack 


a Mighty Wallop 
When You Shoot An 








80 yards. 


Such smashing impact at such ex- 
tra range is peculiarly L. C. Smith. 


Specifications 
30” or 32” barrels. 





One-Trigger. 
















grip. 8 to 81% 
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L. C. SMITH 
LONG RANGE GUN 


Game and Trap Guns 
| $40 to $1,125 


for the combination of special Smith- 
bored barrels and high-power 3” shell 
hurls a close-patterned charge that 
makes clean kills consistently at 


3” chamber. 


Automatic or non-automatic 
ejector, two-triggers or Hunter 
Selected walnut 
stock and forend. Hand check- 
ered pistol, half-pistol, or straight 
pounds. 


Consider this message an invita- 
tion to examine your dealer’s stock. 
If it isn’t complete, write for our 


ad 








HUNTER ARMS Co., Inc. 


New York 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Export Office: 50 Church St., New York 
















An L. C. Smith Gun Won the 
1927-1928 Grand Americans 
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‘Sportsmen Attention! 





Unusual opportunity to purchase the 
Model 54 Winchester in 30/06 cal. or 270 
cal. and the model 30 Remington Express 
in 30/06, 25 Rem., 30 Rem., and 35 Rem. 
calibers, all of these rifles fitted with the 
Carl Zeiss Zieklein famous scope and 
Western Scope Mounts, strongest and 
| most practical on market. The scope is 
| readily adjusted for windage. When 
| once set it will never become out of ad- 
justment. It is easily removed from the 
| gum and has no projections to catch in 
scabbard. Weight of the Zeiss Zieklein 
scope and Western mounts is 12 oz. 
and this includes a Receiver sight which 
also goes with the entire outfit. Your 
choice of any of these rifles complete as 
above described, value $125.00, at 


SPECIAL SALE PRICE $79.00 


SPECIAL SALE REMINGTON 
AND SAVAGE AUTOMATICS 


New .380 cal. Remington automatic, 
eS eat oe CRS $12.75 

New .32 and .380 Savage automatic..$12.75 

NEW H & R 22 SPECIAL TRAPPERS MODEL $12.00 


ay 


| These guns are break open models, auto- 
matic shell ejectors, double action, 7 shot. 
Checked walnut grip, gold front sight. Six 
| inch blued steel barrel for ‘Shur Shot” 
| shooting. Shoots 22 short, long and long- 
rifle cartridges. Weight 23 ounces. 


REGULAR TRAPPERS MODEL $7.50—6 Inch Barre! 
New Mausers and Ortgies While They Last 
.32 Mauser auto, 9 shots $14.00. .25 Ort- 
gies automatic, 7 shots, $8.50. .32 or .380 
Ortgies, 8 shots $10.00. 
SMITH & WESSON’S MOST 
POPULAR REVOLVER 


Reinforced model .44 8S. & W. 
ish 614” barrel. 


$50 Value WHILE THEY LAST 
$36.75 


Send $2.00 with any gun order, and we will 
send it C. O. D. for the balance, subject to 
examination. Express shipments only. 


MAX COOK, Established 1878 
1653 Larimer Street Denver, Colorado 


Specials, blue fin- 
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Skeet Shooting 
By Chas. Askins 


HAVEN’T 
scribe the sport of Skeet shooting. A 


space to completely de- 


diagram is presented, however, which 


| will indicate where the traps are placed 
| and where the shooters stand, together with 


| starts at No. 





distances. It requires a small booklet to 
furnish complete information, and those 
interested can obtain this book by applying 
to the Western Cartridge Company, East 
Alton, Illinois, or probably to any other 
cartridge company. 

Skeet is intended to take the place of 
field shooting or of game shooting, and so 
far as possible the angles or flights of the 
birds are those commonly found afield. 
The angles are readily to be noted from the 
shooting positions, marked 1, 2, 3, and so 
on. 

Two traps are used, one set on a post 
8 to 10 feet high at No. 1 position, 
the other a ground trap set at No. 7. The 
traps are set 40 yards apart, with tension 
enough to throw the birds 10 to 15 yards 
beyond the opposite trap. The birds are 
therefore thrown a little less than 60 yards. 

No. 1 trap is set on a post so that the 
bird can be thrown practically flat, or 
with but a moderate elevation. No. 2 
trap, set at 7, is a ground trap and sends 
its bird higher at such elevation as the 
shooters may elect. The higher elevation 
of No. 2 trap is necessary in shooting 
doubles. 

The total number of shots in order to 
complete a course is 25. The marksman 
1 position and shoots two 
birds, thence following with two birds in 
each of the other positions, following 
around from 1 to 7. Now come double 


| birds, the shooter taking them from posi- 


tions 1, 2, 6, and 7. Station 8 is the last 
of the singles, an incomer from either trap. 
Twenty-four birds have now been shot 
at, leaving one from any position the 
shooter may ed in order to round out 
the score of 25. 

Traps are not changed after they are 


| once set and working satisfactorily, the 
| angles being obtained by changes in the 











The man who knows Oil uses 


UII Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chrono- 
meter oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to 
their well being as the oil in a 
watch. 

If unable to obtain Nyotl send 

to us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 











position. 


Since the birds pass fairly over No. 8 
or center position, it is to be seen that a 
number of shots will be had at around 25 
yards. All these birds and perhaps all birds 
in Skeet shooting can be broken with an 
improved cylinder gun, and a full-choked 
gun is neither necessary nor perhaps wise 
unless the marksman is highly skilled. The 
whole scheme of the thing is to enable a 
man to use his bird gun. Any bore or 
gauge will be found effective on these 
birds, and the shooting is done with any 
gun from 12 to 20. Skeet shooters prefer 
a light gun which can be handled fast in 
doubles, and for the No. 8 stand where 
the birds should be taken coming in and not 
after they have passed the marksman. 


KEET shooters are now endeavoring to 

obtain light and open bored guns; the 
more open the better, many maintain, just as 
the quail and woodcock hunter may prefer 
the most open-shooting gun that he can se- 
cure, which will yet throw a close-enough 
pattern to be sure of killing the live bird or 
breaking the clay. A 12-bore gun is in 
most common use, weight from 7 to 7% 
pounds, shooting a full trap load. Many 
would prefer No. 8 shot to 7% if this 
could be had in the 1%-ounce charge, 
which is not the case at present. From an 
agreement among the cartridge companies, 
No. 8 shot is to be had in 1%-ounce. loads 
only, except special cartridges at an ad- 
vance in price. It is to be hoped that this 
is remedied and an ounce and a quarter 
of No. 8 shot should be furnished as a 
standard load. In the opinion of the writer, 
13g ounces of shot would be ample for 
Skeet shooting, using No. 8 shot. Such a 
charge of shot should be effective and 
would have less recoil in the light guns 
which are given preference. 

For the special purpose of Skeet shoot- 
ing the Remington Arms Company has 
made a departure in shot-shell loading by 
including in each box of shells six car- 
tridges containing scatter loads. These 
scatter loads are particularly effective when 
the marksman is at No. 8 stand, taking the 
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incomers from either direction—of course 
these birds would be taken very close to 
the gun. 

In Skeet shooting, as a matter of course, 
no such number of birds would be thrown 
as in regulation targets, walk-around sys- 
tem. The trappers must first load the 
traps and then get back into the pulling 
positions, as marked D and E, which means 
some delay. Moreover, but one shooter is 
up at a time, ordinarily, tho this man who 


opens the program may shoot at but 1, 2, | 


and 3 positions, then giving way to a sec- 
ond man who does the same thing. Some 
kind of walk-around system might be de- 
vised if preferred. 

Under the Skeet system of shooting very 
good sport may be had with the shooter 
firing at no more than twenty-five birds in 
the afternoon, and with as many as ten 
men participating sfifty shots to the man are 
about the limit. -It is, therefore, an inex- 
pensive game, as compared with regulation 
trap shooting where as many as 200 shots 
may readily be fired to the fifty for the 
Skeet marksman. 


HEE are the Skeet shooting rules: 

1. No loaded guns shall be allowed 
on the field except in the hands of the 
shooter. 

2. During the shooting of single targets 
the shooter shall put but one shell in his 
gun at a time. 

3. The shooter shall not load his gun 
until every one, including the trap boys, 
has left the danger zone. 

4. The trap boys shall not approach the 
traps until the shooter has fired both shots 
from his station and is changing position 
with his gun open. 

5. The shooter shall not rdise his gun 
to his shoulder until after calling “Mark.” 
While it is understood that the field posi- 
tion may vary, the referee shall disqualify 
any shot who shall raise his gun before 
ordering the target pulled, or where he 
assumes a shooting position before ordering 
the target that, in the opinion of the 
referee, appears to be nearer the shooting 
position than the informal “field” position. 

6. The shooter shall not shoot at any 
target that varies from the prescribed 
flight. In such case he is entitled to an- 
other target. 

7. Before declaring a target dead the 
referee must see pieces broken. Dusted 
birds will not be counted as hits. 

8. No target shall be shot after it passes 
the shooter. To get the most out of the 
sport, all targets, except when shooting 
from station 8, should be shot at when 
nearly over station 8. No hit shall be 
counted after the target has passed station 
1 or station 7, and no extra target is 
allowed thee shooter who does not fire 
before the target has passed these points. 

9. A shooter who shoots at a broken 
target does so at his own risk. If the 


referee sees a piece visibly broken, it shall 
If no piece is visibly | 


PARKER GUNS 


BRING HOME THE GAME 


count as a hit. 
broken it shall score a miss. The shooter 
should refuse a broken target and in that 
case is entitled to another bird. In shoot- 
ing doubles, if one target is refused, for 
any legitimate reason, both targets must 
be thrown over again, and any incompleted 
score on doubles will not be counted. (This 
means that if the shooter has fired at the 
first bird of .a double and hit it, then 
refused the second bird, both must be 
thrown again.) 

10. Any shooter who neglects to have 
his gun ready when ordering his target is 
not entitled to another shot. However, in 
case of misfire or other failure of the gun 


to operate, the referee shall make an in- | 


spection to determine whether or not the 
shooter is entitled to another bird. 
11. The trap boys shall be at least 30 
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“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS 
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LIGHT, FAST, ACCURATE 
AND POWERFUL 


VERY man who loves a fine rifle wants 
the Model 25 Remington as soon 


as he sees it and gets his hands on it. 


Its graceful lines delight the eye. It 
is balanced so perfectly that when 
you throw it to your shoulder it 
seems to become a part of you. 
It points without effort. The 
slide-action is smooth and 
fast, and it never jams. 


The Model 25 is cham- 
bered for .25-20 or 


Model 25R, Car- 
bine. Same as25A 
but with 18-inch 
barrel and six 
shots, $29.50 — 
With sling strap 
$2.00 extra. 








IS THE SHOT THAT HITS” 



















Model25A, Slide- 
action, repeating, 
take down rifle. 
-25-20 and .32 
calibers. Ten 
shots. Standard 
Grade $29.95 


.32 caliber cartridges. In either 
caliber there is a wide choice of 
ammunition available from black 
powder to the powerful Reming- 
ton Hi-Speed Cartridges. 


It is just right in power and range 

for fox, coon, skunk, coyote, wild- 
cat, turkey, woodchuck; anything, in 
fact, from rabbit to deer. 


See it at your dealer’s. Write for de- 


scriptive circular. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway 


New York City 





Remington, 


2319 














Send for 
the illustrated 
Parker Catalog 


Successful hunting trips 
year after year keep the 
hosts of Parker owners en- 
thusiastic about the depend- 
able shooting qualities of 










Parker Guns. See it at 
your dealers now. You will 
marvel at the reasonable 
cost of a Parker when you 
make comparisons. 


| PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, 34 Cherry Street, Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 











Martin Johnson’s 
book “Safari” is a 
1928 “best seller.” 
“Simba,” his 
motion picture 
of African wild 
life is the hit 
of Broadway. 
Read Safari 
and see 
Simba. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin John- 
son use Itha- 
cas, in darkest 
Africa, because 
Ithacas are 
always depend- 
able. 


MARTIN JOHNSON Trap and Game Guns 
With his Ithaca $37.50 to $750.00 


Mail the coupon below: 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box 10 Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color, 


Name 
Address 




















ENJOY MORE SHOOTING 


with your favorite loads 


By using simply operated Ideal Reloading Tools, 
you can enjoy more ‘shooting at small cost Best 
results if you want short range, 
reduced charge loads for large 
caliber. No. 3 Tool handles 
rim cartridges 
of various 


mid-range, ot 










lengths. $6.00 (DEAL My 
$ 0.3 
No. 10 Tool 
poue.e “ADJUSTABLE 
for rimless car- CHAMBER 
tridges. $6.50. 
Both with 


double adj. 
chamber. The 
Ideal line is 
complete. 


Most valuable handbook for re 


loaders. Tables, instructions, in- 
formation. Fully illustrated 
Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 


IDEAL TOOLS 


Manufactured by 


The ioe Gun Sight Corporation | 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


Only while they last 
Jenkins $ 
Special 5“ 


Roe your order today for this powerful import- 
Ua revolver, Quantity limited. Blue steel 
rif barrel, 32 Cal. also 220r 25 Cal., 5 and 6 























shot, og te ange, =e standard —e. = ' isc 
tridges fety lock. Send no money ..F m op \" 
delivery $5.44 beg ex ress mone tisfaction gua! 

Jenkins Corp oadway, New York. Dept,34- tee 











~ SHOOTERS! 

> GIBBS’ 

IVE DUCK DECOY 
ANCHOR. 







8 and 1 anner. No lame 
ducks, be a Bn My: FP meg Amy ee . Guaranteed 
perf ect 
$3.00 per o:' Pater iat to Dealers. 
W.A. GIBBS & S - . 
Makers of th Two-Trigger Game Traps 
DEPT. "Aras 7 0 famous Dwo- Trigger CHESTER, PA. 
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changed appearance. 
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feet from the traps before the order to 
pull is given. Both the referee and the 
shooter will be held responsible for seeing 
that this is done. 

12. The trap boys shall pull the traps 
over which they have control the instant 
the command of “Mark” is given by the 
shooter. The word Mark alone shall be 
recognized as the proper command. 

13. Should the trap boys be tardy in 
answering the order for the target, the 
shocter may refuse the target and be en- 
titled to another. In doubles, the set must 
be shot over again if the two birds are not 
thrown together. The referee shall decide 
this when necessary. 

14. The shooter must not call Mark or 
shoot at any target except when it is his 
turn to shoot, and except when he is in the 
proper location. This is especially impor- 
tant when the shooting is being done from 
stations 1 and 7 

15. No score shall be recognized as offi- 
cial unless the grounds are laid out accord- 
ing to the specifications, and unless these 
rules have been adhered to. 


An occasional score of 25 birds straight 
has been made in Skeet shooting..However, 
I understand that 20 birds in 25 is very 
good shooting, and perhaps 10 of the 25 
would be good enough for a- beginner. 
While thé work is said to be very similar 
to game shooting, yet I doubt if previous 
experience on game would do a man much 
good unless he knew precisely where to 
hold on the Skeet bird. I have found that 
the good shot who doesn’t know where to 
hold is the man who misses them all, one 
shot missing just where the last one went, 
while the hit or miss lad will get some of 
them inadvertently. 


Ancient Bugbears 
By Frank E. Rorke 


S THERE among us one who has not, 
at some time or other, found himself 
in the seclusion of a day dream clutching 


| the arms of his chair and, almost in a cold 
| perspiration, 


trembling with’ apprehension 
in the memory of some foolhardy stunt 
perpetrated in the long, long ago? 

That .was before the age of discretion, 
when we acted first and thought»afterward. 
Or, did we think at all? The order of the 
day then was action. Something to do! 
And to the winds with results! 

With what confidence we went about 
some risky stunt. Money could not tempt 
us to do the same things today and the 
mere memory is conducive to an epidemic 
of nightmares. 

The subject takes me back to an old 
farm in North Dakota where I began to 
show my first interest in things that I 
could not eat. The worldly object that 
inspired my first ambition to achieve was 
an old 10-gauge shotgun. It hung in my 
parents’ bedroom, held in place by two 
leather loops that were nailed to the wall. 

For some years I was content just to 
stand at a distance and admire it. Then, 
more daring, I would reach it from where 
I stood on the bed and, without removing 
the gun, cock one of its hammers—if no 
one happened to be watching. Then a 
quick pull of the trigger, a thrill of delight 
at the sharp snap of the hammer. 

Oh, I would shoot it some day. You 
bet I would! And when I did the whole 
world would pause at the report and marvel 
at the courage of one so young. Often I 
would cock both hammers and then, from a 
the room, marvel at the 
Those cocked ham- 


mers seemed to add a snarl to the gun, like 
ears laid back on the head of an angry 
tiger. 

Came a day when my father took the old 


gun down to obliterate an ambitious gopher 
that had chosen to erect his front yard in 
our back yard. I suggested that I try my 
hand at the execution, knowing full well 
that as shells were scarce and gophers 
plentiful I would not be permitted to waste 
ammunition. What was my surprise and 
secret horror when the gun was silently 
handed fo me! There was nothing to deo 
but demonstrate. 

I took that 9 pounds of merciless 
fury. Those were the days of black 
powder; 5 drams of it pushing forward 
on a handful of shot and backward on me. 
There was nothing between the gun and 
me except that rusty iron butt-plate; no 
recoil pad on that gun, mind you; just take 
things as they come. 

I was not strong enough to put the gun 
to my shoulder so I rested it over the back 
of a chair. My knees wabbled more than 
the muzzle as I steered it in the general 
direction of the victim—and pulled the trig- 
ger. 

How experience does disillusion! 

Did the whole world pause at the re- 
port? Perhaps; but I did not. I went 
backward until I reached the house against 
which I leaned in a sort of daze. And 
when casualties were counted it was found 
that I, not the gopher, had been the victim. 

No warrior ever displayed his battle 
scars with more pride than I while exhibit- 
ing a shoulder blackened thoroly by con- 
tact with that old butt-plate. And when the 
discoloration had gone I was almost sorry. 

As time went on I assumed an outward 
contempt for that old 10-gauge; outward 


only, understand. Inwardly I never quite 
lost that panicky feeling which struggled 
for recognition each time the moment 


arrived when the trigger must be pulled. 
That old butt-plate held a fascination: and 
at the same time repelled. 

I was under 10 years of age at the 
time and 9 pounds was a lot of gun, so 
I found it necessary to have a convenient 
resting place for the gun while firing. A 
tree or fence made a good rest. When I 
could not be assured of these I took a 
brother along when I intended to shoot. 
While my brother stooped I aimed over his 
back. 


HE results were always the same. 

When those 5 drams of black powder 
erupted I always departed from where I 
had just been. Sometimes I took the gun 
with me—sometimes I just dropped it and 
went alone. And with that one shot the 
fun was over for another week. The next 
seven days were spent in getting the circu- 
lation back into my right arm, ascertaining 
that my neck was not broken and allowing 
my tonsils to heal back in their proper 
places. Then I was ready for another 
shot—with the same results, and another 
week in which to recuperate. 

There was a satisfaction, however, in 
that we were always assured of. strict 
privacy during target practice. Our ranch 
comprised some 800 acres, so I could pull 
the trigger with assurance that when the 
smoke cleared away I would find myself 
still somewhere within the boundaries of 
our own land. 

In those days the first thought of the 
rancher was of water. The well-driller 
did a thriving business. Water was found 
at a depth of from 85 to 100 feet—if he 
found it—and usually of a quality beside 
which the Pacific Ocean would taste like 
an ice cream cone. However, one can get 
used to anything. The well-driller usually 
encountered some rock below the surface 
and to remove this he used a good charge 
of dynamite. Three sticks of dynamite were 
wired together, end on end. In one end 
was placed a powerful detonating cap with 
two copper wires leading therefrom. The 
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charge was lowered to the rock and the 
opposite ends of the wires attached to a 
hand-operated electric battery 

If the battery functioned properly, as it 
sometimes did, there were things doing 
down in that hole. And it was not advis- 
able to look down the hole to see the re- 
sults ; neither was it necessary as the results 
always came up. When the explosion took 
place it caused a fountain of water and 
mud that would rival an oil gusher on 
Signal Hill, minus the financial returns. 

That disturbance made a tremendous im- 
pression on my inventive mind. I had 
shot at plenty of game. I had missed lots 
of game. Of course, the shells were at 
fault. They were lacking in power. 

Now, if I could just get my hands on 
a small portion of that nice dynamite, how 
easy it would be to remove from a few 
shells some of that weak-hearted old black 
powder and to substitute an equal amount 
of dynamite. Believe me, I would bring 
home a lot of ducks and chickens that had 
been getting away. 

The old well-driller almost fainted when 
I tried to purchase some of his supply and 
frankly told him what I intended to do 
with it. When he refused to sell I tried 
to find his hiding place but he must have 
buried it somewhere as my search was 
fruitless. I most certainly would have used 
the dynamite had I acquired it. That was 
the high light in my shotgun experience. 

Years later as I looked down the barrels 
of a gun held in the hands of an excitable 
companion as a prairie chicken flew be- 
tween us, I saw the wisp of smoke and, 
with the report, felt the shock of the 
charge as thirty-three of the ugly little 
pellets struck and thereafter became a 
permanent part of my physical being. Two 
of the pellets are lodged yet in the cheek 
bone 1 inch below the right eye. One 
went thru the left ear and one is lodged 
in the left check about 1 inch from the 
left eye. Results, just an inch from total 
blindness. 

And yet, serious as the results could 
have been, time has made of the incident 
just a joke—almost forgotten, while 
memory goes back, back into the misty 


past to linger a moment with deeds of | 


foolhardy thoughtlessness—and there arises 


like a fantastic monster the vision of that | 
ugly, rusty, menacing iron butt-plate—and | 


a stick of dynamite. 


The Old Scott Muzzle 
Loader 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note that one 
reader of Outpoor Lire gave you a lecture 
on what he considered the proper load for 
shotguns. You advised me to use 6 drams 
of black powder and 2 ounces of heavy 
shot as a maximum load in my 9-gauge 
W. C. Scott & Sons muzzle-loading goose 
gun. 


This party tries to prove by mathematics | 


that this load is too heavy, simply because a 
proportionate load for a 12-gauge would be 
heavier than is safe to shoot. I don’t know 
what formula he uses in this case, but I 
do know that my gun has been fired hun- 
dreds of times with loads of 6 drams, and 
2 ounces, without any injury to either gun 
or shooter. How much more powder be- 
hind that amount of shot has been used 
occasionally in it, I wouldn’t dare to state. 

Remember, a muzzle-loader, as a rule, 
has very little breeching. In most of them 
there is almost the thickness of the paper 
in shell of extra-steel. This Scott gun 
has extra heavy breech, far heavier than 
any breech-loading gun I have seen. No 
one can deny that a solid breech screw, 
with good threads, stands more pressure 


than any fastening or lugs used on the | 


breech-loaders. 
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favorite Caliber! 


Your rifle? It’s usually the one thing that can make a hunting trip 
memorably full of pleasures and results, Why not be sure this time? 
Question any one who knows; you'll find the Savage Model 99 
hammerless rifle has an unbeatable reputation for “delivering”. 


The Outstanding .250/3000 Savage 


Or, if you are uncertain about the 
caliber, we recommend for all ’round 
shooting the .250/3000 Savage. With 
terrific speed and unusual accuracy 
this cartridge is powerful enough for 
any animal in North America. Also 
excellent for vermin animals in the 
“off” season. Arms experts proclaim 
the .250/3000 Savage as one of two 


outstanding cartridges developed in 
the past quarter century. 99’s are 
made, too, in the following calibers: 
.300 Savage, .30-30, .303 and’.22 Hi- 
Power Savage Cartridges. 

Among the seven 99 styles, there’s 


one to fit your shooting arm. And 
the prices are moderate! 


(on left) Model 99-G—takedown, lever action. Six shots. Tapered 
barrel. Raised ramp front sight base. Shotgun butt. Checkered 
stock. Weight about 714 Ibs. Price $49.50. 


Your copy of the new Savage catalog has complete information. Send for it today. 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 





Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and Operators of 
J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 
Largest Manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the World 











- VAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 518, Utica, N. Y. 
I should like to have your handsome new Savage Catalog. 























D. W. KING 





This new KING Peep Sight 
has Micrometered Elevator 
Adjustment of five one-thou- 
sandths (.005) of an inch for 
each “‘click,’”’ or achange inel- 
evation of approximately 1 
inch for each hundred yards. 
No guess work with this sight. 
You know just how much you 
elevate it and what it means 
“@ at any distance. The Stem is 
B automatically locked when 
raised to shooting position and 
Elevator Sleeve is also automatically locked against accident- 
al change when in either upright or folded position. Auto- 
matically unlocks itse/f in ‘ half-cocked”’ position only. 


Catalog ‘‘O” and “Modern Sights for Modern Rifles’ FREE 
Call Bldg. 
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FULL BUCKHORN, SEMI-BUCKHORN OR 
FLAT TOP, $1.75 

Eight Combination Reversible Disc, 

Double Elevator, with screw driver 

point. Absolutely the best model open 

sight ever produced. Made for all rifles 

and carbines. 


San Francisco, Calif. 





post- 
paid 





Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. esk E. 


THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
| Box 81 


THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD | 
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| Win the big event because they move the gun straight back. | 





Sioux Falls, S. D. | 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS 


imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms 


Ammunition 
Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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Learn atHomeby 


Be a taxidermist. Learn to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS,.GAME HEADS, FISH. Wonderful ‘fascin- 
ating new art. All secrets —- Easily, quickly 
learned by men, women and rate home 
and den with nature’s finest art. YSPORTS SMEN save 
your trophies. BIG PROFITS for spare time. Sell 
your mounted specimens and mount for others. Have 
—_— business of yous own. Big demand, high prices. 

Learn from old reliable school, 20 years’ experience. 


Repetitas illustrated book, 


FREE! 22:2 
* Game, - oath dozens of pho- 

tos of mounted specimens. 
Yours for the asking—FREE — Write Today, Taxi- 
dermy is a NECESSITY for sportsmen and nature 
lovers—INVES' TIGATE. Get this wonderful FREE 


BOOK NOW-—no obligations. Send Coupon Today! 




















- eeqseeesssenegeesese 
% = Northwestern School of Taxidermy §& 
7 64-J Eiwood Bidg. Omaha, Neb. ® 
me your free {! book** How 
: \ ft ount Game.” Alco tall me how I may e 
earn is asc! er eas aD 
wy e018) ay auickly by mail. No a ~ 
. COO) Name ~ 
® Address ' 
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Hunting & Fishing 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, ri- 
es, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, ete. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sport- 
ing magazine. 

AND HERE’S THE 

° ’ ° 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 


with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 


HUNTING 
FISHING 














requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals 
Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, dura- 
bie, keen-cutting edges. The points are shaped just 
right for a good, clean job of slitung and skinning. 
SPECIAL OFFER, e will send you Hunting & Fishing 
Mugazine for a whole year, 12 big issues, and this Rem- 
ington Sportsman's Knife, 
The Name 
“Remington” = 
on the blade is 
your guarantee 
of quality Z 













Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your ordertcdayto 
HUNTING & FISHING MAG., 276 Transit Bldg., Boston. Mass 
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Mountain Trails are Calling 





Why Not Ramat 


You will be delighted with 
Denver and we offer you the 
services of a staff of 30 in- 
structors. A position when 
trained. Write today for cata- 
log. 


Cg 


COMMERCIAL SCHIOOL 
1425 Glenarm, Denver, Colo. 
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The only weak spot would be the nipples. 
removed the old nipples and found 


imals cn somewhat rusted out. I re-threaded 


for the Civil 
tubes ). 


War musket nipples (or 
In order to satisfy my gun-bug 


| curiosity as to the inside condition of bore, 


I removed breech plugs. They were too 
solid to budge without heating. Tried it 
with a good kerosene blow torch first; it 
heated breech hot enough to melt solder 
between barrels for 6 inches or so. Still 
they didn’t move (using a heavy wrench). 
Then I melted the remaining solder between 
barrels and took them apart. It was nec- 
essary to heat breech ends red hot before 


plugs unscrewed. The insides of bores 
were in good condition; far better than 
many shotguns I have seen. Ahead of 


breech plugs the barrel was breeched about 
1/32-inch larger than the rest of bore for 
a distance of about 8 inches, tapering from 
breech. The choke in barrels was about 
what we would call an improved cylinder. 
I re-soldered barrels again (a very inter- 
esting job) in good shape. I have often 
been told that shotgun barrels were brazed 
together, but never found one that was put 


| together that way, altho I have found some 


| my own limited experiences. 


that had breech and muzzle brazed just 
enough to hold together while ribs were 
soldered in. This may start arguments 
among shotgun men. I am merely stating 
I know that 
this W. C. Scott gun is better made in 
every way than most shotguns are nowa- 
days. The soldering held the barrels to- 
gether as well as if they had been brazed, 
for there was not a spot where they had 
parted. Now it remains to see if my job 
holds as well. The only thing I am not 
sure of is whether the larger nipples will 
let any powder flash back. They are 
threaded in deeply and I’m not afraid that 
they will blow out. I intended to re-blue 
barrels with Hoffman’s bluing. I was sur- 


| prised to see what a fine job it does. I 


| RECREATION, 


had tried others, most of them borrowed. 
One kind was a lacquer, that came off at 
once, 

I note that you agree with Colonel 
Whelen about the 7.62 Russian. I consider 
it the best bargain a common gun bug can 
buy. I have re-stocked several, and put a 
Mannlicher type of knob on bolt. A left- 
hander can reach over and grab that bolt, 
after it’s lengthened and turned down, for 
better than the Krag or Springfield bolt. A 
sporter with 24-inch barrel (7.62) shot 
into a 3%-inch circle at 100 yards, using 
open sights. Not bad for a peasant rifle. 
Col. R. S. Crozier, of Wappingers Falls, 
N. Y., has it, and found that to be the 
average of 40 shots. ALVIN LINDEN, 

Wis. 


Regarding Shot Sizes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note that Cap- 
tain Askins, in Chapter X XII of his splen- 
did series on “Upland and Wildfowl Guns 
and Loads,” July number of Outpoor LIFE & 
desires a little discussion as 


| to which shot sizes are most generally de- 


| to feed their muzzle-loaders. 


sirable if all the others were to be dis- 
continued. 

’Way back in the ’70s, fifty odd years 
ago, when the writer was a mere young- 
ster but intensely interested in everything 
pertaining to shooting, my uncles and 
others of the old boys of that day whom 
I knew and followed about whenever they 
carried a gun, used to carry two sizes of 
shot in their double shotbelts with which 
These two 
“pigeon-shot” and 
I never heard them refer to 


sizes they referred to as 
“duck-shot.” 


shot as number so-and-so but if I had a 
sample of each of those sizes of shot now 
to prove it by I think they would be pretty 
close to No. 8 and No. 5. There were lots 
of ducks and wild pigeons in Minnesota 


fifty-five years ago. All other kinds of 
small game also were abundant and those 
two sizes of shot were ample and satisfac- 
tory. 

Those old lads mentioned above could 
certainly hustle the loads into their muzzle- 
loaders, with the help of patent-lever 
powder-flask, shot-belt and cut wads. It 
was good excitement to watch them do 
it, while prairie-chickens were getting up 
close in front from the turnip or potato 
patch or slough grass. How the sight of a 
box of U. M. C. black-edge wads does 
carry the memory back to those days! 

An American sportsman writing in the 
July number of another sporting magazine 
describes a drive in Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land, during which four guns bagged, in one 
day, a total of 230 head of game, including 
grouse, Black game, partridge, ducks, cap- 
percailzie, snipe, pigeon, hares, rabbits and 
a roe buck. He states that: “In that 
country everything from snipe to roe deer 
falls before No. 5 shot.” The British No, 
5 is about the size of American No, 6, 
while the No. 6 so generally used for all 
shooting in England is our No. 7. 

In Charles Lancaster’s “Art of Shoot- 
ing” (London 1894) Mr. Lancaster recom- 
mends his “special” size of shot, called by 
him “Medium Game,” a size containing 
240 to the ounce (midway between English 
No. 5 and No. 6), as being “the best for 
all shootings.” This would be a size be- 
tween our No. 6 and No. 7. 

The roe deer are the smallest of the 
Scotch deer, the buck mentioned above 
as killed with No. 5 shot “weighed only 
90 or 100 pounds,” and was shot at a dis- 
tance of 10 yards. 

A load, any load, of any size shot is 
mighty deadly at that distance. A friend 
of mine shooting partridges some years 
ago in northern Minnesota killed a full- 
grown black bear with a charge of No. 8 
shot. Of course this also was at a very 
short distance. Some of the pellets pene- 
trated the skin and entered the heart. /t 
all depends on the distance you have to 
shoot. 

Some years ago I clerked in a hardware 
store and among our customers was a man 
and his son who shot ducks for the mar- 
ket. They always bought No. 8 shot, buy- 
ing it by the 25-pound sack, and they used 
it mostly for mallards. 

Another friend of the writer—he was a 
mighty good hunter too—always used No. 
8. He argued that the fine shot slipped 
thru the feathers and down on a duck’s 
body and penetrated sufficiently to kill, 
while one or two big shot, such as No. 4, 
only pushed a wad of down before it, 
stopping the penetration and plugging up 
the wound. Maybe so. 

Anyhow, “there is ducks an’ ducks.” 
There are some ducks that I do not be- 
lieve anything short of total annihilation 
would kill dead. On my last day out last 
November I killed only two ducks. These 
were small blue-bills, with white around the 
base of bill. I do not know the scientific 
name nor the common name of these little 
ducks. I have called them several names 
not mentioned in ornithological works. 
They are certainly possessed of a lot of 
vitality. 

These two were both within 40 yards as 


they went over the pass. The first was 
a single. I was shooting 3% drams Oval 


powder and 1% ounces No. 5 chilled, in 
Leader shells, in a good gun. This duck 
got four shots thru the vital part of its 
body, well bunched forward of the wings, 
and he bled like a stuck pig, as they say. 
He should have been killed “dead in the 
air.’ But he wasn’t. Ohno! As he came 
down he tried desperately to light in a 
tree. And when he hit the ground he hit 
running and Was well on his way toward 
water when I caught him. 
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The second duck, one of a bunch of 
seven, got three No. 5 thru the “vital” 
part of the body and one thru the head 
passing out thru an eye. This duck really 
was “killed in the air.” All the same he 


kept right along with the rest of the bunch | 


for another 30 or 40 yards until he fell 
belly up in the water out far enough so 
that I had to get a boat and row a mile out 
around a point to pick him up. 


I have a sneaking notion that if I had 
been shooting No. 6 shot, both of those 
ducks, on account of better pattern, might 
have suffered a few broken wings and 
other casualties which would have com- 
pelled them to come straight down when 
hit. I do not call it good sport to have 
to carry a club or sticking-knife to finish 
game that I have shot, even if I am able 
to run and overtake it. 


The question is: Is there any size shot, 
or any load, that will invariably kill a 
duck if he is centered by it, even within 
sporting distances? 

Besides No. 2 and BB, for those of the 
brotherhood who have goose shooting, my 
choice of shot sizes to be retained would be 
No. 8 (or 7%), No. 6 and No. 4. Or 
No. 7%4, 5 and 4. Either set of numbers 
would account for any small game we 
have. W. L. Smita. 

Minn. 

Note: Those old time uncles were not very far 
wrong. I could get along myself with two sizes 
of shot, No. 7% and No. 5, or No. 6 would do 
just as well and in all guns smaller than 12 
would do better than 5s. My own experience 
hasn’t shown that big shot are quick killers, and 
I doubt if they are. No. 4 shot does well in 10- 
gauges and not so well in any other gauge.— 
Editor. 





New A. & A. Goods 


New Loads for Skeet Shooting 


The Remington Arms Company, Inc., an- 
nounces a new load or new loads in 16 and 12 
bore loaded with No. 8 shot and a new load in 
20 bore filled with No. 9 shot. These loads have 
been especially designed for Skeet shooting. The 
loads are a distinct Remington innovation and an 
innovation for anybody else. Of the twenty-five 











shells in a box nineteen cartridges have red bod- | 
ies, are standard loaded for the work, and guar- | 
The remaining | 
six shells in that box are yellow colored and are | 


anteed to give splendid patterns. 


known as Remington Skeet Scatter Loads, being 
used for incomers and those shots which must 
be taken at very short range. While these special 
scatter loads are intended for Skeet shooting they 
will be found equally useful in the brush for 
game shooting. As a matter of fact any Skeet 
load should do well on quail. 


These new Remington loads should meet an 
urgent demand among Skeet shooters for a car- 
tridge directly designed for the purpose in view. 
Many Skeet guns are light for the regular trap 
load of 1% ounces of No. 7% shot, and No. 8 
shot is considered large enough for the distance 
clay birds will be taken in Skeet shooting. The 
No. 8 shot in a scatter load should give con- 
siderable spread, thus enabling the shooter to 
catch his bird even when the distance was no 
greater than 40 feet.—C. A. 





MRS. JOHN BORDEN 


will be remembered by our readers 
as the author of the serial, “Levia- 
thans of the Arctic.” Next month 
she will appear again, with a color- 
ful touring story, 


**THE MAGIC OF 
DEATH VALLEY”’ 
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A Milasterpiece in 
Sporting Rifles 
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| "eve all big game hunting, Winchester is right and 

there’s a right Winchester. This new Model 54, for 
instance, has due achieved a personality among lovers 
of great rifles for its fine action, power and shooting re- 
sults. There are also Models 53 and 55, 86, 92, 94, 95 
and the self-loading rifles Models 10 and 07—every one 
a proved masterpiece. 


Winchester Staynless Center Fire Cartridges are now 
made in many of the popular Center Fire sporting calibers. 
They adequately protect the bore against rusting and 
pitting and reduce the need of barrel cleaning to the 
absolute minimum. 


Then there’s the Winchester Stainless Steel Barrel, which 
marvelously resists rust both inside and out under the 
most damaging shooting conditions. It gives greatly 
added life and retains its original accuracy undiminished 
over a much longer period. You can have one at mod- 
erate cost for the Winchester rifle or shotgun you now 
have or ordered for your new gun. The stainless barrel 
is another of the great Winchester contributions 
towards gun perfection. 


Send for—The Game—The Gun—The Am- 
munition” — an unusually interesting story of 
the latest gun and ammunition developments. 


Dept. O. L. 
WINCHESTER 


REPEATING ARMS CO. 
sense! a! ) New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
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10.000 The official Tourist Manual of the American Camp Association 
Cc ' ° lists over 10,000 sites, giving the location and equipment of each camp. Sent post- 
amp Sites paid for 25 cents. Order from OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo 
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BATAVIA LEADER Shoot 


12-16-20-4i0 
Gouge 


Ask 
Your 
Dealer 






No other gun has stood the test and strain in 
competitive trials—they maintain supremecy. 


BAKER GUN CO., 314 Broadway, New York 








Sporting Firearms (Kephart) EASY NOW TO CALL DUCKS 


Get the limits, call in the strays and pairs--watch whole 
Cod flocks come! Become e Zeasy--natural toned calls 
a 


xpert- --nal 
of dey on to freeze or stick. At dealers 
or send--New A le $1.50; Mallard $1.00: Crow, lo 


>.s. oO LT of eports $1.00. ac 


$1 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Denver, Colo. 


You can’t afford to miss it. 


T howl Seng to 
Dept. F, PEKIN, ILLINOIS 













German Luger 


Automatics 00 
9-Shot. matics $9 


30-CALIBER 


New German Ortgies .32 Automatic..... 
New German Ortgies .25 Automatic... 
New Remington .380 Automatic 
New Savage Automatic .32cal... 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 
Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel._........ 27.50 


$12.50 
8.50 





New Hartford .22 Target Automatic... 18.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
-32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel... 27.50 
New Colts 32 long Police positive 4 inch 
barrel........ . 21.00 
New H. & R. 410 s. “Shot Handy Gun... 10.00 


-44 Smith & Wesson, Special Blue finish 
5 & 6%” barrel 6.75 





SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


German Luger .30 Cal. or 9M.M. 4 in.. ~ My = 
Colt’s .45 Automatic. 





Colt’s .38 or Pocket Model ‘Automatic. ; oF 30 
Colt’s .25 Automatic............. . 10.50 
Colt’s .32 Automatic... 13.50 
Colt’s 32-20 .38 and .41 cal. “Army Spec... . 20.00 
Colt’s .32 Pocket Model, side break 17.50 
S. & W. .32 or .38 Military and Police 22.50 
S. & W. .32 or .38 Pocket ModelL..........- 17.50 | | 
Winchester Rifle .30-30 Cal.__................ - 20.00 | | 
Savage Rifle .30-30 Cal........... : : 20.00 | 
Winchester Rifle .32 Cal 20.00 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle 20.00 
Winchester Pump 1912 Mod.................. . 27.50 
Winchester Fump 1897 Mod..................... 22.50 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


Willship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 














Ruptured 38 Years 
Is This a Miracle? 


A Sudden Strain at the Age of Twelve . .. Thirty- 
Eight Years of Pain and Discomfort, 
Now at Fifty He Gets Relief. 


HE experience of thousands proves that this 
man’s case is not a miracle! For a new kind of 
- support known as ‘‘Magic Dot”’ is now sealing | 
ruptures, often of many years standing. Cumbersome 
pads, springs and straps, that often prevent a cure 
are done away with. Instead, a light, flesh-soft pad- | 
let that actually ‘‘breathes air’? permits you to run, 
jump and exercise without fear. Users report they 
have forgotten they are wearing it, since Magic Dot 
weighs only 1-25th ounce. The inventor will now 
send it to your home without putting you under 
obligation to wear it. See it first, then decide. 
Write immediately for details of this astonishing 
no-risk offer. We'll send also an illustrated descrip- 
tion and a clever free sample of Airtex. No 
obligation. Address | 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
5554 Clay Street Steubenville, 


Nhio 








New U.S. Road Map, 33x22 1n- 
ches, recently published by the 
largest map company, 12 cents 
each. Orderfrom Outdoor Life. 
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ORDER BRINGS YOU THIS [J 
LONG RANGE REVOLVER 32 | 
OR 38 CAL., 6 IN. BARREL 
Pay expressman balance due, 
$3.98 plus postege. Greatest bare 
gain ever offered, full $15 value. 
Blue steel, rifled barrel, checkered 
drip. Ideal for trapping, hunting, and target prace 
tice, Accurate and “gry fully guaranteed. 
Rush your order with $1. Pay $3.98 on delivery. 





SENKIBS, 621 BROADWAY, mew YORK, DEPT. 84-L-11 | 
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Queries 


Answered by Capt. Chas. Askins 





Vote:—-In succeeding issues the Rifle and Pistol 
inquiries will be answered by Colonel Whelen and 
the Shotgun Queries by Captain Askins. 


Peep or Open Sight for Running Game 
What is considered a good group at 100 yards 
automatic shooting the .22 
long rifle cartridge? My best group made with 
open sights was 3 by 2% inches. Do you think 
1 could do better with a peep sight? Which is 
best for shooting at running game where a quick 
shot is necessary, the peep, or the open sight? 
I get good results with the open sight. How 
many shots would it take to wear out a .22 bar- 
rel using non-corrosive ammunition? Should a 
brass brush be used to take out any leading ac- 
cumulating in barrel when using non-corrosive 
ammunition? Why couldn’t more powder be used 
in the long rifle shell to give it more power? I 
have been putting more in and it gave increased 


| penetration with but slight decrease in accuracy, 
| which probably could be attributed to poor seat- 


inaccurate measuring of powder. Is 
there a good repeating rifle made handling the 
.25 Stevens rimfire? Is the special cartridge worth 
the extra cost for the slight difference in power 
it has over the long rifle? Is it as accurate as 
the long rifle? Is the model 54 Winchester in 
the .270 caliber a good gun for deer? Is the most 
accurate the .30-’'06 or the .270? What does it 
cost to join the N. R. A.? Do members get 
guns cheaper ?—Howard Genge, Colo. 


Answer.—A good group with that rifle and any 
kind of sights would be a 3-inch at 100 
yards. Open sights are the fastest and about as 
accurate where you are used to them or where 
you are used to shooting a shotgun and have keen 
vision.. The peep sights afford a little evener 
elevation in running shooting. I’d think you 
ought to be able to use 25,000 rounds before 
the rifle is worn out. Yes, it is well to use 
a brass brush now and then to remove lead. 
I am interested in your experiments in putting 
more powder into a .22 long rifle. They have 
told me that an increase in powder charge will 
burst the rim of the shell and I would like to 


| know whether it would -or not. That is the 
excuse anyhow for not raising the velocity. Go 
ahead with your experiments and measure the 


trajectory over the 100 yards to see how high 
your gun shoots with the new load at 50 yards 


when sighted in for a 100. I can’t call to 
mind any repeating rifle for the .25  rimfire. 
The special .22 should be a fine cartridge, 


with considerable more power than the .22 L. R., 
but not enough attention has been paid to it and 
it is not so accurate. The .270 is the best deer 
gun there is. So far as practical results at game 
ranges are concerned, there is no difference be- 
tween it and the .30-’06 in accuracy. The .270 
will extend your practical killing range about 100 
yards, because of its flat shooting at long 
game range. That is if you can hit game with 


| the ’06 at 300 yards you ought to be able to 


hit it with the .270 at 400. Costs $3 to join the 
N. R. A., including a subscription to The Amer- 
ican Rifleman.—Editor. 


Blowing Rag Out of Barrell—DON’T! 

I saw an article in the March Outdoor Life 
about plugging the barrel of a gun after clean- 
ing and what it would do if shot. Well here 
is what happened to me about ten years ago. 
We were cleaning the barrel of a_ single-shot 
bolt-action .22 rifle by pushing a rag thru the 
barrel with an old umbrella rib. We must 
have used too big a rag, but it got stuck in the 
barrel and we could not get it out. After try- 
ing a while we cut a 12 gauge shotgun shell in 
half and dumped the powder in the barrel then 
put a .22 blank into the barrel, and shot it off 
and it didn’t do much besides knocking me down, 
splitting the barrel up to where the rag was 
jammed and throwing the bolt right past my 
head. Maybe we were dumb but it cleaned out 
the barrel.—E. Boyer, Pa. 


Answer.—I note what happened to your gun 
when you tried to blow a rag out of it. You 
must have been younger than you are now. Your 
letter is worth publishing just as a warning to 
some other youngster. I have shot a bullet or two 
out of an old muzzle loading rifle myself, when 
it got half way down and would go no further. 
Nothing happened to the gun at all, except it 
blew the hammer back to cock once.—Editor. 


Correct Details on old Models 

I note in your March issue an article on Old 
Time Black Powder Shells by C. E. Whidden in 
which he states that he lacks information as to 
the lengths of various shells for the old Rem- 
ington single-shot rifles. He states that he 
believes that the .38-40 Remington was longer 
than the .38-40 Winchester Model ’73 and shorter 
than the .38-55 Ballard and Marlin. This is 
true; the .38-40 Remington being 134 inches 
long, the .38-40 Winchester 114 inches and the 
-38-55, 2 1/10 inches. The .38-50 Remington 
was a 2% inch shell and therefore longer than 
the .38-55 Ballard and Marlin. I have no data 
on the length of the .32-30. The .32-40 Rem- 
ington measured 2% inches and carried a 150- 
grain bullet. The .38-40 and .38-50 used bullets 
of varying lengths, the most common being of 
245 grains. 

There was a .40-45 Remington shell which held 
45 grains of powder, the same as the straight 
Sharps .40-50. Both of these shells were 1% 
inches long. The old .40-50 bottle-necked Sharps 
was only 1 11/16 inches long. The .44 Evans 
O. M. (Old Model) was 34 shot instead of 32, 
carried 33 grains of powder and 220 grains of 
lead, and measured only one inch in length. The 
New Model or Model ’77 was 26 shot as stated 
by Mr. Whidden, carrying 42 grains of powder 
and 280 grains of lead and measured 1% inches. 
Referring to Ashley A. Haines’ “Little Talk Just 
About Guns” in the same issue, I do not believe 
that the 95 Model Winchester ever was made 
for the .236 Navy cartridge. I have a Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company Catalogue of 1898 
listing this rifle for the following cartridges: 
.40-73, .38-72 and .30 Army, the .236 Navy not 
being mentioned. A Winchester Catalogue of 
this date does not list the .236 Navy, which, by 
the way, is rimless, not rimmed as stated by A. 
A. H., in the list of calibers furnished in either 
the Model ’95 or the Winchester Single-Shot Rifle. 
It may be news to some that the Savage Model 
99 rifle was on the market in 1898. At this 
time it was made in .303 Savage caliber only and 
was claimed by the makers to have a barrel and 
action built to resist a pressure of 100,000 pounds 
per square inch. Mattern gives the maximum 
safe pressure of this rifle and cartridge as 45,000 
pounds. Regarding this discrepancy I can only 
say that it seems that the rifles of the present 
time must be degenerating in as great a measure 
as the old-timer claims the present day hunter is. 
—Foster B. Shattuck, Ohio. 


Answer.—I have your interesting letter of 
Feb. 24. On old time rifle cartridges your in- 
formation is accurate and to the point. So far as 
my own knowledge goes you are not mistaken in 
anything. In regard to the old Savage standing 
100,000 Ibs. of pressure, I doubt if any rifle 
ever did or any at the present time will stand 
any such pressure.—Editor. 


Powders in Old 10-Gauge Gun 


IT have a 10-gauge, double-barrel, hammer gun 
made by E. Remington & Sons, serial No. 3139. 
Understanding that these old guns wouldn’t stand 
the modern 10-gauge heavy loads of smokeless, I 
would like to know what would be the best and 
heaviest black powder load with No. 6 shot, also 
with King semi-smokeless. I also understand 
that Du Pont Oval doesn’t give as much breech 
pressure as an equal load of black powder, in 
other words an equivalent charge of black. I 
should like to know how much and what kind of 
powder is used in the Super X No. 6 shot shells, 
10 bore. 

Why isn’t Herco used more or advertised as 
much as Oval? I understand these two powders 
are almost identical in action or in other words 
they are both progressive powders, the difference 
being that Oval is nitro-cellulose and Herco is 
double-base. 

I should like to know what the bore of the 
choke in my 10-bore is? I can push as fired 16- 
bore Remington Nitro shell in the muzzle to 
within 1-32 inch of the rim on the base of the 
shell. Not having any ammunition at present, I 
can’t target it for pattern, but I remember pat- 
terning it once before and it made a pretty fair 
uniform pattern. 





ee 
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I use only No. 6 shot; for some reason I like | 
it better than any other and use it on quail, 
rabbits and anything that jumps up. 





Where are Cutt’s Compensators made? Are 
they made for double guns? Or are they just 
yet in the experimental stage? Stoeger adver- 
tises them on their Thompson automatic carbine 
-45 caliber. Do they usually allow 10-bore guns in 
trap shoots? What would be a good trap load 
for a 10-bore gun?—Geo. E. Leavitt, Calif. 


Model 10 Reming- 
ton Pump-action 
Repeating Shotgun. 
Price ‘*Standard 


Grade” — $ 49. 30 


Answer:—-I see no good reason for using 
black powder in that old gun unless you prefer 
it. The lighter 10-bore loads, such as were 
used up to very recent times, 4 drams of 
smokeless powder and 1% ounces of shot, should 
work all right in that gun Pressures are no 
heavier with these loads and rather lighter than 
would be true or. ordinary 12-gauge shells. It 
is only the heavy smokeless loads containing 
15% ounces of shot that you are warned not to 
use. Du Pont Oval is a rather low pressure 
powder until you put in a good powder charge 
and 1% ounces of shot, and then the pressure de- 
mands good barrels. The old 10-bore load of | 
1% ounces is what you want. 

Super X shells are probably loaded with more 
than one kind of powder, tho that is not men- 
tioned {n catalog. I’d expect about 45 grains of 
Oval, and I do not know how much Herco, the 
other progressive powder. 





Model 11 
Remington 
Autoload- 
ing Shot- 
gun. Price 
“Standard 2 
Grade”’— \ 


$56.75 % 


I do not know how nearly identical Herco and 
Oval may be. They do not feel the same when | 
shooting them, Herco having the most recoil. I 
think a great many factory cartridges are loaded | 
with Herco, but they give or at least would give 
me no instructions for handloading. 


The bore of that 10 is probably pretty close 
to standard. I find that a 16-bore shell will go 
into the modified barrel of my 10 and not into | 
the full choked barrel, which means maybe that | 
your gun 1s not very heavily choked. 


The black powder load for your gun would 
be about 4 drams with 1% ounces of shot. | 

The Cutts Compensator is not yet on the mar- | 
ket. It will be announced in due time, I sup- | 
pose. Trap shooting rules used to forbid the 10- 
bore and probably do yet.—Editor 


Model 80 Winchester - 

1. Is the Model 86 Winchester calibre .33 an 
accurate rifle? 2. Is the muzzle blast hard on | 
the hearing? 3. What are hunters’ objections 
to this rifle? 4. Is the action reliable and safe? 
5. What game will this rifle kill?—J. O. Miller, 
Ohio. 

Answer.—The Model 86 is one of the most 
accurate of our hunting rifles. Compared with 
some of the military cartridges it has no muzzle 
blast. It is powerful enough for any game we 
have. About its popularity: people are carried 
away by the example of somebody else and every- 
one has been writing of the bolt-action rifles in 
caliber ’06, until hunters who know little of guns 
are afraid to buy anything else. Two excellent 
guns that do not receive enough attention are 
the .33 Mod. 86 Winchester and the .30-40 Mod. 
95 Winchester, either powerful enough for any 
game we have, and faster than any bolt The 
Mod. 86 action has stood the test for thirty years 
and no action is faster or more reliable. The 
rifle will kill moose, bear, wolves, caribou, and 
anything else that is to be found in this country. 
It is very deadly on deer, but wastes some meat | 
if hit in the hams.—Editor. 


25 BROADWAY 
© 1928 R. A. Co. 





Pattern with 4s 
I ordered a shotgun, right barrel 60-65, left 
barrel 65-70 to use the 234 shell. When it ar- 
rived the right barrel 110 and the left barrel 130- 
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shot. It was patterned in a 30-inch target at 40 = = 

yards. I wanted a good 60 and a good 65 per wt RAK p, POCKET PRISM BINOCULARS 

wa wer . = . vA > 

cent. They use number 4 shot, 1% oz., Du Pont a. $13 to $50 

Oval powder. What degree of choke did they + BINOCULARS , yar 

. é a p ‘ 3%, 4. 5. 6, 7 and 8-power: 4 to 10 

give me? I want something that I can hit with ‘gamaantn cents Cee and dan Lele. 

once in a while-—W. W. Goodwin, Mich. 
Answer.—No. 4 shot is usually taken as, run- 

ning 136 to the ounce, 172 to the load containing 

an ounce and a quarter. Shot sizes vary quite a 

little, tho with the difference in loading com- 


and used glasses from 2 to 24-power, 
$2 to $120. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. ALDEN LORING, BoxD, 182, 
O-we-go, Tioga Co., N. Y. 








Mirakel, Busch and others forsale and | 
wanted, We carry eve rything in new | 





panies, so it is pretty hard for me to tell just | 
what your patterns mean unless I know the pre- | 





cise number of shot contained in one of your 

shells. However, taking the charge as containing | 
172 pellets, the 130-pellet pattern means about | 
75% and the 110-patterns about 64%. These are | 
very good duck patterns for No. 4 shot and I see 

nothing wrong with your gun unless you want it 

more open, which it should not be, using No. 4 

shot. If you would reduce the shot size to 6s 

then the gun might be a bit more open, say 65% 

and 60 per cent.—Editor. 


HUNTING 


Light when and where you 
E\ want it, for Hunting, Trapping, 
.Camping, etc. Carbide gas. 
Double Tens and Darkening 
Door. Shines wherever you look. 


Send for Free Catalog 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 So, Dearborn St,, Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill. 
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Beau Laverack 















OR all kinds of game, here’s the winning combination— 
Remington Game Loads and a Remington Shotgun, pump 
or autoloader. At your dealer’s. Descriptive circular on request. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


NEW YORK CITY 


2307 





a 


BINOCULARS—ONLY $8.75 C. O. D. 
An old reliable firm offers 8-Mile Range High Grade 
French Binoculars (Case and Straps) with six carefully 
ground clear white crystal High Pewer Achromatic Lenses, 
excellent definition, and wide field of vision Central 
focusing and pupillary adjustment Ideal for Hunting, 
Camping, Motoring, etc. 
splendid Instrument with beau 
tifully japanned body, guar- 
inteed perfect, strongly built 
and will last a life-time. Free 
10-day trial. After trial, money 
cheerfully returned if not satis- 
fied. During our ten gears 
in business we have built up 
a reputation for honesty and 
square dealing that is second 
to none. Order today. Price 
only “$8.75 C. 0. D.”’ 


BENNER & « co. CF 





D-9 Trenton, ! N. N. J. 





New U. S. Road Map. 33x22 in- 
ches recently pul blished by the 


MAI ) largest map company, 12 cents 
each. Order from Outdoor Life. 
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Yorklyn, Del. 

Scores of the T. Clarence Marshall Interna- 
tional Trapshooting Marathon, at 500 targets, five 
100-target events: 

100 100 100 100 100 TtL 
S: M. Ceothers............. 99 99 100 94 97—489 
Cc. “Bud” Meis........ 95 99 95 98 99—486 
Mark Arie . 96 96100 96 98—486 
Sam G. Vance..........- 97 98 94 98 98—486 
Paul F. Earle........ 95 98 98 96 99—486 
E. B. Springer 92 98 98 98 99—485 
F. M. Troeh..... 95 96 97 99 98—485 
W. S. Beaver 98 92 98 98 98—484 
Yl RE icici 97 95 98 95 99—484 
Robert M. Lee........ 96 96 99 96 97—484 
*F.. S. Toalin............ 91 98 100 96 99—484 
G. D. Baldwin......... 98 97 98 93 96—482 
H. E. Johnson ; 98 94 98 95 97—482 
D. H. McCollough...... 95 90 98 98 100—481 
; ¥, OBrien......... 92 96. 96 5 99-478 
Fred Plum ...............- 92 94 97 97 98—478 
oe oT. eee . 87 97 96 99 98—477 
RRS BOR ieiccccs 93 97 94 96 96—476 
C. M. Cooper......... 94 90 98 97 97—476 
N. A. Wright 93 93 95 96 98—475 
H. H. Kretchman 94 94 95 94 96—473 
oe. oe ener 95 95 96 92 95—473 
J. F. Betz, 3d............ 92 92 95 94 100—473 
Dr. W. G. Cook........ 93 98 91 94 96—472 
M. L. Sullivan......... 94 95 94 92 94—469 
W. B. Davenport........ 95 92 97 89 94—467 
C... W.. BRh.sss 95 89 94 94 95—467 
R. E. Deweese............ 90 99 92 91 93—465 
Isaac Andrews 91 91 94 89 98—463 
Geo. E. Suttle..... 93 88 91 95 96—463 
A Wee ce. 90 94 91 93 95—463 
E. E. Gardner.... 89 93 91 91 99—463 
Geo: Wi. Fatt cc cin. 90 87 98 96 90—461 
Be. Ge eviaernes 94 93 98 93 87—455 
P.-L. Bollimpeér........... 85 84 94 95 96—454 
J. B.  Fontaine....... . 96 94 90 83 88—451 
W. H. Cushman..... 96 85 90 93 8&7—451 
S. Crothers 91 89 94 94 95—450 
F. W. Van Loon 92 91 86 90 8&9—448 
A. C. Schwarz... 78 90 92 92 96—448 
Douglas Gilpin . 87 87 91 85 92—442 
O. A. Severence . 79 96 91 88 8&4—438 
Jas. E. Bosley 81 95 88 94 92—430 
K. F. Lamprecht 80 79 8&5 84 79—407 
D. T. Leahy 92 95 96 40x50 —329 
O. B. Rutherford...... 86 90 84 40x50 —300 
G. E. Newkirk..... 79 78 78 34x50 —269 
Grover C. Walsh........ 97 88 90 e275 

*Professional. 


New Haven, Conn. 


At the registered shoot here on August 11, 
E. H. Raymond, of Danbury, was high over all, 
with 147x150 for the trophy. In Class A, win- 
ners and high guns were J. J. Kavanek and H. 
C. Barstow, 146; D. T. Walden, 144; F. W. 
Smith, 143; Vic Snyder, 142. Class B: A, J. 
Webb, J. Stevenson and F. E. Watkins, high, 
with 145; P. Bollensanger and W. J. Gulliver, 
144; D. McAlpin and A. L. Hull, 142. Class C: 
F. W. Stengel, 146; Dr. C. H. Staley, 144. 
Class D: J. H. Otis, 139; Mrs. Rodgers and F. L. 
Newenfeld, 136; C. R. Wells and G. B. Bliss, 134. 
Novice class: E. W. Wheelock and G. E. Toot- 
haker, high, with 130; W. G. Ball, 129. 


Superior, Wis. 
had 59 shooters for the registered shoot of 
Phil Berthiaume Gun Club’s registered shoot, 


We 
the 


August 26th. E. J. Micka, Hibbing, Minn., was 
high gun, with 184x200, Dr. F. S. Cook, second, 
with 181, Ed Skallman, third, with 180, Frank 
Brooks, fourth, with 177. F. E. Brooks won 
both the doubles events, 18x24 in the first, and 
20 in the second. A. M. Hoover cashiered the 


shoot. 





Bears in B. C. 

14) 

foot and his arms on the tree until we re- 
treated. The memory of his antics amused 
us for days. 

Early next morning the three of us, Ted, 
Hughie and I, started out, both of them 
boosting up my spirits and me pretending 
to be boosted. The snow had almost left 
the ground, only small patches remaining 
in shady spots. We covered several miles 


(Continued from page 
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of the usual likely territory, then started 
climbing a small ridge of timber over to a 
basin we had only seen once, when Hughie 
pointed ahead to a little drift of snow. 
There, embraced as in a frame, were a 
couple of fresh grizzly footprints. But 
those were all we could find, as we shortly 
entered the muskeg and the spongy moss 
left no imprint. “Keep your eyes open,” 
cautioned Ted as he and Hughie advanced 
this and that theory of locating the bear. 
I wasn’t saying a word as we pushed ahead 
eagerly seeking some further clue, but cer- 
tainly was consumed with keen disappoint- 
ment at what had seemed so near an oppor- 
tunity. My hopes were fading fast as we 
rounded a little point and just over the 
edge of a small mound before us about a 
hundred yards I could hardly believe what 
I saw. The furry streak of a back was 
moving, and the characteristic hump _ be- 
tween the shoulders quickly designated it. 
“Look, Ted, it’s a grizzly!” I whispered 
excitedly. At that same second the big 
bear raised and turned facing us, my gun 
going to my shoulder as I spoke. Every 
particle of alertness and determination in- 
side me arose instantly. Ted said it seemed 
ages, but I sent that shot where I had 
dreamed so many times of putting it, and 
then saw the massive form huddle into a 
heap with never another quiver. Don't 
think I stopped shooting—I quickly sent 
another one right after the first, remember- 
ing my former experience, but both Ted 
and Hughie said no more were necessary. 


HEN a startling thing happened. Out of 

the thicket to the side came a second bear, 
then a third. Immediately everyone was 
ready for action, but right then the two 
dogs forgot restraint and entered the fight. 
There followed one of the most exciting 
and remarkable encounters imaginable, the 
bears totally ignoring us as we stood by 
With guns ready any second, yet afraid to 
shoot for fear of killing a dog. We held 


our breath time and again as only the 
quickness of the dogs saved them. Then 


after a moment we were surprised to see 
one of the bears quit the melee and start 
for the timber, the other quickly following 
and the dogs on their heels. Ted yelled 
and finally managed to call the dogs off, 
eee the bears to escape into the woods. 
By this time I’d had my money’s worth. 
That was plenty of bear for me for the 
day, and I frankly admitted it. We stepped 
over and looked at my trophy. He was 
one worth getting, and that first shot had 
entered the neck just at the shoulders. As 
Hughie started a fire for comfort during 
the cold process of skinning, Ted and I 
walked out a short distance to survey the 
locality. We stood for a few minutes tak- 
ing in the country, then Ted whispered ex- 
citedly, “Oh, look at that monstrous bear !” 

We quickly stepped behind a small spruce 
while I tried to locate it. Then I saw him. 
I'll never forget him! It was a long dis- 
tance, about 600 yards, and when I saw 
him he stood outlined in a small space be- 
tween two clumps of heavy timber. At the 
first glance I said, “Why, that’s a moose, 
Ted!” But quickly corrected myself as I 
observed the swaying of his head, another 
characteristic of the grizzly. We knew by 
his actions he had not séen us, but think 
he must have sensed danger, for he stayed 
only a moment, then disappeared into the 
timber. We might have killed him then. 
It was a possible shot, but not a sure one, 
and we both agreed that it would be a 
shame to wound and lose such a magnificent 
animal, so determined the best thing to do 
was wait and see if he would return, and 
if not, to come back the next day and try to 
locate him. The guides later told us that 
once in a great while an unusual fellow 
like that is found. 

I ccldn’t figure what trick fate was 





playing on me. I was completely ignored 
for two weeks, then in a day had four 
grizzlies thrust before me. The boys never 
heard any more about bear from me that 
trip, tho I was justly proud of my fine 
specimen. 

It so happened that at the exact time we 
were skinning my bear in one meadow, 
George was doing the same over near his 
fly camp. He finally landed a lovely silver- 
tip. We all joined back at camp that night 
and congratulated each other. Then we 
told of seeing that huge fellow and what 
we had decided concerning him. They all 
agreed we'd acted wisely and wasted no 
time next morning going out after him. 
Three days they hunted untiringly, but the 
grizzly again demonstrated the sagacity of 
his kind by keeping well out of sight. So 
as usual, we lost “the biggest one.” 

Meanwhile, Ted secured a nice one for 
himself, and we were all fixed up with 
bear. 

The weather could withhold no longer. 
It brought us 10 inches of snow and bitter 
cold. Milk, potatoes and all canned goods 
were frozen solid, and even our boots were 
almost impossible to draw on in the morn- 
ing until thawed. We stayed around camp 
a day or two until the packers beat down 
a sort of trail thru the drifts. 


( PURGE was still haunted with the pic- 
ture of the moose he had seen down 
below, and tho the change in weather prac- 
tically assured us that had left the marshes 
and were traveling, he couldn’t give up the 
idea of a trial at it. It was decided that Ted, 
George, Hughie and I take a short journey 
down to “Mooseville,” while all the packers 
were detailed to start moving our things 
out of the mountains before we were forced 

“dig in” with the bears. Ted warned 
me that the pack to Mooseville would be 
a hard one, but I thought anything better 
than staying alone in camp when things 
were so bleak. It was nearly dark when 
we reached the make-shift lean-to the 
guides had erected. This shack was lo- 
cated by a madly-rushing stream, with its 
farthest side hanging on the edge of a 
small cliff. This enabled the wind to swoop 
right up thru the “pores” to us. We hud- 
dled inside on a bough bed and cooked 
scant. rations on a stove improvised from 
a 5-gallon gasoline can which had been 
used to pack provisions. Food was ex- 
tremely short, due to freezing and the dep- 
redations of the bush-tail rats, and what 
we had packed down was necessarily small. 
During the night the rats infested the place 
and dashed back and forth over our bed 
and around my hair until sleep and I were 
things apart. In the morning I found 
they had eaten the shoulder straps off my 
underwear. My boots were rigid, and in 
thawing them, I burned them, so had to 
make out with the others that morning, and 
we hiked until noon before seeing a sign. 
Then we spied a small bull on a ridge. 
To change the monotony Ted started to 
call, and as we watched him we heard a 
slight movement back of us—doubtless a 
cow—but turned to see staring at us within 
25 yards, its front feet braced on a log 
and mane all bristling, a startled grizzly. 
We were, too. And close to him, farther 
back; was a second. They gathered courage 
quicker than we did, I guess, for with a 
whiff and snort they dashed into the tim- 
ber, and I think we felt like doing the 
same, so great was our surprise. We have 
often wondered if it was just curiosity 
or the desire to kill a moose which brought 
them to the call. 

Next day likewise yielded nothing, so 
Ted and I decided on account of food we 


‘had better go back to camp, while George 


stayed a day or so longer. 
Up, up, up, those 6 miles, stumbling, 
slipping, falling thru the snow, with Ted 














and a 10-pound movie camera! Of all our 


carrying a heavy pack and me with rifle | 


experiences those few days will forever | 


stand out! Even the dogs’ feet froze and 
split and had to be wrapped for the trip 
out. 

In camp again we waited a couple of 


days for George, then all began the out- | 


ward trek to the lake. 


As a fitting finale just before reaching 


fhe edge of the lake I sighted and killed 
the best caribou specimen I have, and the 
guides, packers and all the men carried the 
animal the short distance and loaded him 
as a whole on the boat so the natives down 
below could enjoy part of the meat. 

Thus the hunt was ended, but the re- 
joicing was just about to start. 


Down to the Sea With Ducks 


(Continued from page 15) 
I thought this was no place to argue 
with him so F stored it away in my mind 
to use later, and kept my own counsel. 


The first streak of yellow was showing | 


in the eastern sky and as the dawn broke 
and objects began to shape themselves I 
was completely dumfounded to discover 
that we were not over 10 feet from the 
shore. My wild ride on the “bounding 
main” had been around the edge of the 
sea, and we had not been over 20 feet 
from shore at any time. I let this fact 
slip by, and so did Cal and Doc, but only 
because they were too busy to worry about 
it. 


UR blind consisted of a wooden plat- 
form about 4 feet square, and set about 
3 feet above the water. The tule had 


been cut away to allow plenty of shooting | 


room, and I was thankful for this as I 


knew that someone would want a lot of | 


room when I went into action. Our sneak 


boat was well hidden at the edge of the | 


marshy grass, the decoys were out, and 
as Cal remarked, (he is always remark- 
ing), “We are all set.” 

It was now almost full daylight. 
mountains in the west were still mysterious 
with purple shadows, but as the day ad- 
vanced these shadows shaded into brown, 
Then I saw the sea. A great body of azure, 
its water extending beyond the line of vi- 
sion. There were no breakers, no sandy 
beach as I had imagined, but instead, this 
great body of water, its surface unruffled 


by waves, lying perfectly still like a great | 


turquoise set in the yellow sand of the 
desert. I have never seen a more beau- 
tiful sight in my life, and my reverie was 
only broken by Cal. 

“We are at the mouth of the Alamo 
River and it is 1% miles wide 
this point. The water is fresh 
and the sea is salt and the tule grows as 
far into the sea as the fresh water ex- 
tends. That is the reason you do not see 
any tule on the sea itself. Now the ducks 
feed along the marsh beds of the sea, and 
up into the Alamo about 10 miles. At this 


The | 


at | 
water | 


time in the morning there are thousands of | 


ducks coming into the sea from the Alamo 
and they should be here at any time now.” 
“They are coming right now,” whispered 
Doc hoarsely; “and the kid gets the first 
shot.” The kid referred to was me. 
During the next few moments we were 
quiet, and then a beautiful flock in forma- 
tion circled over us not over 20 feet 
above our heads. I had a bad case of the 
duck ague at that particular moment, but 
I shut my eyes and pulled the trigger. 


When I looked I was tickled to see three | 


beauties floating on the water not far away. 
I had shot my first duck and was mighty 
proud of myself. What was more I got 
three at a time, and no one knew that I 
had to shut my eyes to do it. 

How many ducks circled over us, in 


Which way will they fly? 


It’s a thrilling time—and the thrill is 
great when youknowthatthegun you’re 
holding isin perfect condition—barrels 
clean, firing mechanism responding to 
trigger instantly, ejector or “pump” 
working without danger of jamming. 
3-in-One Oil keeps guns in prime con- 
dition for quick, accurate shooting. 
Prevents corrosion and pitting inside 


and out. Oils moving parts. Polishes 
stock and forearm. 


It’s a pure oil compound—not an ordi- 
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That tense moment, when the dog stops still—and points— 
waiting for the word. The birds are there and you know it. Ina 
moment they will be in the air and away like shots from the gun. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York City, N. Y. 
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nary mineral oil. Penetrates immedi- 
ately—does not stay on surface like 
heavy oils or grease. Won’t gum or dry 
out. The Hunters’ oil for 34 years. 
Sold by good stores everywhere—sport- 
ing goods, hardware, drug, grocery, auto 
accessory and general stores, in 3-oz. 
Handy Oil Cans, 1-oz. “‘Oilright’”” Handy 
Cans and three size bottles. 
Be sure to ask for 3-in-One by name. 
And be just as sure to look for the Big 
Red “One’’ on the label. 
FREE Generous sample and illus- 
—trated Dictionary of Uses. 
A postal will bring both. 
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FULTON GUNS 
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Nearly a half-century of shotgun making has taught us how to build a world of 
power, high quality and all around sport into every Fulton Gun. 


Fulton quality and workmanship are high—the price is low. 
Your dealer should have Fulton Gunsin stock. If not, write us for Booklet L80- 
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80 
front of us and behind us I will never 
know. How many times Cal and Doc shot 


or how many times I pulled the trigger 
will also forever remain unknown, but I 
do know that we did not shoot over 30 
seconds and when we quit the water in 
front of us was literally covered with dead 
ducks, with a fair sprinkling of geese. I 
had never realized that there could be so 
many fowl in one spot. It seemed as tho 
there were some over our heads at all 
times, and also that it was almost impos- 
sible to miss, as they flew so low. We 
paddled out and retrieved our game, and 
then back to our starting place, the duck 
club house. Counting our spoils we found 
that we had just fifty-six ducks and four 
geese. Then some hot coffee and back to 
town well satisfied. 

I was-a greenhorn in those days, but 
that first duck hunt put the germ in my 
jlood. I had the fever and nothing since 
has been successful in curing me. I know 
the se> now and can distinguish between a 
mallard and a widgeon, a sprig and spoen- 
bill as far as I can see them. I have 
learned to successfully navigate a sneak 
boat, and I am in fact an old hand at the 
game. When an attack of this fever is 
particularly acute I go out of doors and 
look towards the north. If there is a stiff 
breeze blowing and the fleecy clouds are 
scurrying across the face of the moon I 
know it is a duck night. It is in the air. 
I get my gun and start the long trek north 
to the sea, with no fear of cold or hunger, 
to watch the desert sun rise, and to satisfy 
my craving for hunting. Yes, it is in my 


blood. 
We Go A-Branting 
(Continued from page 21) 
things. It was really quite a hole, too. 
For tho I can claim only a little over 


average dimensions, Martukoo is six feet 
four, and when, arrayed in his ample win- 
ter clothing, he tops such a small islet, he 
breaks the skyline with all the startling 
grandeur of Libery Enlightening the 
World. 

1 recall now the one they tell of him 
concerning his first brant hunt after four 
long years of war. Brant hunting was 
not good in France and Belgium. When 
he and Major B fired their first volley 
kere in 1919 only one bird fell and the 
Major retrieved it. 

“Hurry up!” yelled his comrade. “Bring 
it here; I want to kiss it!” Martukoo 
loves brant-hunting. 

What ho! Brant in the offing! 

“Darned if you’re not right!” said my 
comrade in the tone that indicated that 
he had been going to deny it. 





ASTWARD, coming from out in mid- 
channel a dozen brant were sweeping 
over the water in that easy rolling flight 
that spells little black-and-white geese and 
nothing else. They were heading toward 


the upper island. 

“Going to the Hole-in-the-wall. Why 
didn’t I go up there?” This in an ag- 
grieved, almost injured tone—that after all 
his work the birds should slight him. 

But now the brant had turned down to- 
ward us, following the shore-line at about 
100 yards. 

“They’re coming! 
move—don’t breathe!” 

“Say when.” 

Peering thru a tiny crack I watched the 
birds sweeping along toward the tail of 
the little spit that now was attached to 
our islet. I listened for their voices and 
heard but a quiet, dry cackle or two—a 
feeble and diluted imitation of an honest- 
to-goodness goose-honk. At which mem- 


Get down. Don’t 


ory brought up in a flash the grand old 
racket of the geese of the prairies. 


One 
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Canada could have drowned the whole 
chorus of this dry-throated dozen. 

“I think they need a drink,’ I stage- 
whispered. 

My levity was wasted. Martukoo had 
long ago quit breathing. He didn’t even 
give me a glance to measure the degree 
of my newest insanity. For the birds 
turned the spit, swirled airily and came 
toward our decoys. Low flying, silent as 


shags, they swept up—up—up—then 
wheeled— 
“Give ’em—!” Bang! Bang!—“Why in 


thunder didn’t you shoot?” 

“I tried to—with the safety on.” 

“Too far anyway. I'll have to get that 
one.” For one brant lay kicking on the 
water. 

“So this is brant-shooting,” I said, when 
we were settled down again and respira- 
tion, temperature and blood pressure were 
near normal. I realized a little sense of 
anti-climax. “If they would only shout 
and holler and trumpet and raise a real 
racket!” I lamented. But I admitted that 
for sheer speed these little geese had the 
noisy inlanders beaten by about as many 
lengths as Queen Marie could beat the 
average publicity bureau. 

“Another flock! Keep down. 
with the safety off this time.” 

Twenty of the birds were coming, but 
straight in from the channel. Again they 
turned the little spit, wheeled and swept 
up to us and whirled away a second be- 
fore they should have. But following our 
volley, two lay dead on the water and a 
third wounded, had to be run down by boat 
—this maneuver of course scaring a third 
flock that might have come to us. But 
that is the way of it; and the hunter who 
will neglect the pick-up and leave wounded 


Try it 


birds at large in order to get another 
chance, is not yet a thirty-third degree 
sport. 


“The main trouble with this game,” I 
complained, “is that when these brant get 
within conversational distance of these 
rheumatic old scarecrows that you shaped 
with the mattock and jack-knife, they—” 

“Just lay off that. You're as bad as 
B . The time we killed a bunch here— 
the day he says I kissed one on the nose— 
we ran off up the beach after a sandpiper 
and as we were coming back he said: 
‘You know, Martukoo, you simply MUST 
get some new decoys, something that looks 
at least a little like a flock of brant— 
Gosh! Get down! See that flock swim- 
ming in there!’—And they were my de- 
CC yys 1” : . 

So we snuggled away in our pit again 
and watched the turnstones and red-backed 
sandpipers that called at the spit, and the 
harlequins—most wondrous little ducks— 
climb up on the point as tho they would 
sun themselves where there had been no 
sun for days, and a seal or two that came 
silently and looked us over suspiciously 
with lustrous eyes, and a hundred other 
interesting things that go to make the 
trimmings and accessories of black brant 
shooting; and then another flock of little 
geese came sneaking in from the channel 
—and gave us the go-by so coolly that it 
was evident that our game was a too- 
familiar story to them. 





ghd the next flock were undergraduates 
led by some short-sighted old prof who 
should have been drawing his pension in 
floating eel grass out on the channel, and 
we doubled up four of them. After which 
paying of our respects Martukoo said that 
we might as well pick up for the day. We 
had seven birds; the afternoon was gray- 
ing down gloomily and there would be 
no more brant call here today. He said 
also that if his weather sense had not 
been badly warped in the recent frightful 
excitement, a southeaster was coming. 





We reached the shack of the ornate 
stove-pipes a length or two ahead of 
Chilean Joe and his wife. The Indian 
had just recently fixed up the abode and 
gone for his better half when we had hap- 
pened along. But Joe was a gentleman 
and house-moving with him a simple mat- 
ter. ‘“That’s all right. You keep it. I go 
over here.” And picking up some bundles 
he led off toward the smoke of the other 
clam-digger. These two families were here 
to turn night into day: to dig clams at low 
tide at night when the water backed far 
out, uncovering the clam beds. 

I did not rest well. One needs to be 
quite hard-boiled in order to sleep pain- 
lessly on split boards with only a couple 
of blankets for a buffer. There was a 
twinge of disappointment in retrospective 
contemplation of these little sea geese. Pho- 
tographs too had been impossible under 
such gloomy skies. Then there was a rat 
somewhere that scratched — stealthily— 
doubtless awed into silence by Martukoo’s 
lusty snoring. Ever so often when I dozed 
I would see a wavering rank of black 
little geese stealing silently up over the 
water, and waken pushing at the safety 
catch or trying to shoot with an empty 
gun—and find my hip-bones aching with 
enthusiasm. About midnight the sea be- 
gan to moan and soon the surf was pound- 
ing channelward and then the wind howled 
about the shack and played tunes at its 
rugged corners, while the measured chatter 
of a swell sounded below the vacant win- 
dow. 


LL day we fed the red box stove and 

endured it—the howling of the wind— 
we were on the lee side at that—the steady 
swish of the heaving wavelets in our quiet 
cove, the clatter and patter of rain upon 
the roof of shakes. Seal Island was right 
in the sweep of it and at high tide almost 
awash to its very crown. We could see 
it all with our binoculars; but when a 
big flock of brant came sweeping about 
the place, neither of us expressed any 
ardent regrets. Our only kill-time resource 
was the water birds that worked before 
the open window. It takes a good com- 
rade to be entertaining on such a day. Mar- 
tukoo was a good comrade until he said 
that these southeasters always lasted three 
days at this time of year—except when 
they lasted five. 

Another howling night and then the mir- 
acle came—the southeaster died away to- 
ward day dawning and the booming surf 
sank back to rest. Martukoo said that 
this meant a change and that a nor’wester 
was coming sure, but it would be a bully 
morning for brant as they would be com- 
ing out of quiet havens and looking for 
new grounds, and we would make another 
try for them before going home. So as 
soon as we had further lightened the grub- 
box, we hurried over to the storm-battered 
islet, dug out our filled-in pit and began 
again our game of watchful waiting. 

This was to be a sort of farewell party 
to any brant that might be stirring, but I 
anxiously watched the northerly end of the 
channel and off to southeastward as well 
for sign of another gale starting its pranks 
on the horizon. But the sea remained calm 
and life on it went on as usual. The loon 
laughed in the distance; a thousand scoters 
just off shore dived for their barnacles and 
the Americans lamented in their mournful 
tones; and two seals splashed noisily over 
possession of the same rock; and a pigeon 
hawk came dashing along and almost 
knocked Martukoo’s souwester from his 
crown; and big gulls came over and told 
us what they thought of us, and— 

“Here they come!” 

In the same way as before, the flock 
crept in—and then wheeled away. 

“Too wise. That gang belongs to the 
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Been There Clan,” declared my comrade, 
wistfully. 
But what: In response to some crude 


attempts to iraitate their dry little honks, 
they swung left as at a command and turn- 
ing back came in from the opposite side. 

“Give ’em’—pandemonium. 

And to our four-shot salvo three black 
beauties bumped into the water to turn their 
white bellies to the sky. 

“That makes ten. Now let us beat it 
while the going is healthy.” 

So we picked up and loaded, and buckled 
into the oars. 


The Course in Deer-ology 


(Continued from page 25) 





appearance, and not wishing to alarm the | 
three feeding deer for fear they would, in | 


turn, alarm the big fellow. It was hard 
to know just what to do but finally the 
Hunter started to work up around and 
above the other deer in the effort to find 
the buck or locate the trail by which he 
had left. Suddenly, with a husky, “Whew, 
whew,” and a crashing of dry brush, the 
magnificent buck bounded up the hill. The 
Hunter got. one good look at him but be- 
fore he could raise his rifle for a running 
shot the deer had passed behind some ever- 
green trees and in a moment more was 
over the top of the hill. 

For some distance the trail was a series 
of long leaps and there was no particular 
need of caution in following it, but when 
the buck slowed to a trot and then to a 
walk, the Hunter left the trail and made 
a long detour so as to cross the estimated 
line of progress nearly a mile farther on. 
The deer had not passed this point. He 
was now aware that a hunter was in the 
woods and would circle frequently and 
keep a close watch of his back trail. He 
would spend much time watching for the 
pursuing Hunter and sifting the breezes for 
odors that would tell of his approach. 

So much time had been spent in careful 
progress thru the woods that the afternoon 
was now wearing away. The Hunter well 
knew that he must get the buck on that 
ridge or leave him until another year, so 
he began the most careful stalk of the day, 
working back and expecting to meet the 
deer. He traveled very slowly and took 
advantage of every bit of cover, avoiding 
open aisles and pausing often behind thick 
screens of brush to peer ahead. This stalk 
not only called every bit of his knowledge 
of deer-ology into play but also exercised 
all the muscles of his body and every one 
of his six senses, yes, I mean six, for this 
Hunter had that subtle extra sense that told 
him of the nearness of game even tho 
there was no visible evidence of it. 
knowing that his deer was near the Hunter 
must exercise all his skill to avoid being 
detected and all his senses in the effort to 
locate the buck. 


HE poise of his body must be such that 
he could feel out each footstep, testing 
it carefully before putting any weight on it 
so that there would be no chance of a slip 
nor the snap of any breaking twig. The 
muscles of his arms, too, must be tense, 
keeping the rifle barrel from striking 
against bushes yet holding it ready for 
quick shooting. He must watch the woods 
closely, looking always for a patch of 
brown hair or the flash of a white tail. 
He must listen, not only for the muffled 
tread of a deer’s hoofs, but for the scream 
of a jay or the scolding of a squirrel 
that might indicate the passing of a deer 
thru the woods. His nostrils must detect 
a change of wind for he should never al- 
low the breeze to blow from him to the 
deer. 
While stalking the big deer that he in- 
stinctively knew to be close by, the Hunt- 


Thus | 
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this rifle—but there is nothing 
English that expresses the thrill of 
shooting it. Loaded to the muz- 
zle with boundless, soundless 
power, the Crosman .22 is first 
choice with both experts and 
amateurs for target and small 
game shooting. 
Try it at your 
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Wonderful! is the one word of words that fits 


Power to Kill Small Game 
No Cleaning—Cheap Ammunition 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklet ‘Target and Game Shooting”’ 
Crosman Arms Co., 404 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y- 
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Since 1863 W. & C. SCOTT Guns repre- 
sent the hightest development in Shotgun 
construction; unequalled pattern, range 
and balance. Ownership places you ina 
distinct class among sportsmen. 

“I think it is safe to say that within the last 
forty years, the Grand Prix Monte Carlo which 
is the world’s premier shooting event, has been 
won more often with the W. & C. SCOTT than 
with any other gun.”’ 

Captain PAUL A. CURTIS, Field & Stream 

gun for every purpose and purse 
in all standard gauges 

Makers of the New Webley Air Pistol, un- 

equaled for target practice. Price $15-$19. 
Expert Gun Repairing Springfields Restocked 
Send 25c. in stamps for 128 page, most comple > eati 
of American & European arms ever iss' 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 
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eS KRAG CARBINE 


All the qualities of a high price 75 

rifle. In fine used condition, all work- . 

ing parts guaranteed for one year. Sen —— 

today for our Free 50 page illustrated catalog of money 

saving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov't goods. 

Satisfied customers all over the world. Deposit required on all 
orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory 
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| LIVE DECOY DEVICES | 


Indispensable for Anchoring Decoys 


Sold by Jobbers and 
Sporting Goods 
rade 


Circular Free Sample by Mail 
Duck, 25 cts., Goose, 35 cts., Coin or Stamps 
PATENT DECOY DUCK COLLAR CO. 
| 812 Sherman St. Little jo Ria, J Ark. 


TRIFLE SCABBARD, $3.00 


Leather, Gov’t.,new. For the 

Hunter or Trapper. $1.00 

with order, balance C, | 

,O. D. plus postage. 

| Worth twice the 
money. 
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ZEISS RIFLE TELESCOPES 
ZIELKLEIN $25 


and five other models 
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DUCK CALLERS 
TURKEY CALLERS 


Glodo Model Duck Call with 4 Metal Reeds, 
for professional hunters, Price $5.00. New 
Model Duck Call, any novice can tune, 
Price $2.50. Cocobolo Turkey Yelper, Price 
$3.50. New Box Call, guaranteed to make 
perfect imitation of Turkey Gobble, the 
Hen Yelp, and Yelp of Gobbler, Price $5.00. 


Hand Book 
“Hunting the Wild Turkey” 
$1.50 


new “PHONOGRAPH 
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er’s mind became keenly alert to every 
phase of Nature ¢hat revolved about him. 
While the quest of the big buck seemed 
all-absorbing, his brain was keyed to such 
a pitch that the most trivial sights and 
sounds recorded their impressions; the 
gleam of sunlight as it broke thrua rift in 
the clouds; the variety of colors and shades 
on yonder mountain-side; the hammering 
of a woodpecker on a dead limb; the prob- 
ings of a brown creeper in the furrowed 
bark of a tree trunk; the head-first descent 
of a nuthatch; the cheerful notes of a 
chickadee; the inquisitive kwiting and peek- 
ing of a hen grouse and the tracks and 
trails of all the small wild animals. Ordi- 
narily he would not have noticed all these 
things but now when every energy was 
bent on locating the deer he sensed and 
remembered them all. 

For perhaps an hour the Hunter worked 
his way thru the woods before he made 
out the hind-quarters of a deer past a tree 
trunk. It was standing perfectly still, quar- 
tering away from him and, tho he could 
not see its head the Hunter judged that 
it must be watching the trail over which 
it had recently come. A high hip shot 
would probably drop the deer, or at least 
disable it so that it would not run far, 
but it might prove to be a doe. Such 
things have happened, and the Hunter 
didn’t care to stalk a big buck all day and 
then shoot a doe. So he worked to one 
side until he could see the fore shoulder 
and, just above it, a part of one horn. He 
could hardly be sure that it was his big 
buck but he was sure that it was a buck. 


If he moved any farther so as to be able 
to see the whole head he would have to 
leave the cover of some brush which had so 
far concealed him. It was then late in the 
afternoon and if the deer were frightened 
there would be small chance of overtaking 
him again before dark. It was a buck, a 
good big buck, and while it might not be 
the one he had trailed there was every 
chance that it was. Anyway he would risk 
the shot so, with a careful aim at a point 
low on the shoulder, he dropped the deer 
in its tracks. It proved to be the big buck, 
with large, broad and symmetrical antlers. 
The other hunters grudgingly admitted that 
it was the best deer of the lot but this was 
not what gave the Hunter the most satis- 
faction. That came from the fact that he 
had fairly outwitted the deer, had ap- 
proached this wary animal entirely unob- 
served, and shot it with no element of luck 
in the shooting. He felt that he had fairly 
earned his degree—felt that he was a mas- 
ter of deer-ology. 


From Chipmunk to Chink 


(Continued from page 17) 
unless he catches more fish than the small 
boys who occasionally angle this water. 

Magpies are far too plentiful for the 
good of the other birds. These black and 
white robbers ruin more nests than a late 
spring, and I give them a load of lead 
whenever possible—which isn’t often. They 
are wary cusses. Saw six or eight Maggies, 
one day last spring, circling around a big 
willow. They were screaming, and evi- 
dently pretty excited about something so I 
walked up to have a look-see. 

I was on a fence-mending job so didn’t 
have a gun, and maybe the magpies knew 
this. At least, they didn’t wing-off as I 
approached, but continued to circle the 
tree; occasionally one would light on a 
high branch, balance back and forth, utter 
a few particularly harsh notes, then hop 
into the air again. One of their own stick- 
nests far up on a big limb seemed to be 
the focus of their attention. I threw a 


rock at the brushy affair, and out popped 
a big yellow cat well pouched with his late 
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meal of young magpies. 

There are many cats along the coulee— 
just ordinary tabbies gone wild. And 
when a tame cat goes wild, he makes a 
real job of it. You might as well call 
“Kitty—kitty—nice kitty” to a Bengal 
tiger Tho the cats doubtless kill many 
birds, they also catch many mice, so we 
don’t put them on the predatory blacklist. 
Owls the same. I did, however, shoot a 
big horned-owl a few weeks ago when he 
developed the bad habit of frequenting our 
chicken-yard. I buried him without benefit 
of clergy—he’d obviously been in close as- 
sociation with some skunk. 

I’ve never seen a pole-cat on the ranch, 
and I hope that history will repeat itself. 
A porcupine favored us a couple of years 
ago, but he came to an untimely end in the 
sickle of a mowing-machine. Many wild- 
things are cut down by this mechanical 
Grim Reaper Pheasants form the biggest 
class of casualties; often they hide in the 
alfalfa, and the sickle-bar clipping close 
to the ground, guillotines the crouching 
ring-neck. Less frequently, cotton-tail 
rabbits meet the same fate. 


HESE cotton-tails ordinarily Stay pretty 

close to a rock wall or brush pile, and 
you have to do some quick trigger work to 
make good a shot. Tawny, our collie- 
shepherd retriever, has caught two of these 
little rodents during his four and a half 
years of life; and it has given him a 
rabbit-complex. He may be nosing for 
ring-necks in the most efficient and con- 
centrated manner, but let him catch smell 
or sight of a cotton-tail and all Chink 
hunting is off until the rabbit question is 
settled. 

Chipmunks and weasels also frequent the 
rock walls. The latter are bad medicine 
for chickens, but they seldom come down 
around our hen-house. The last one to 
bother us made a pile of lumber back of 
the garage his hang-out. After finding 
several big White Rock biddies with their 
jugular veins slashed, we tore down the 
lumber pile in search of the murderer. 
Tawny pounced on him when he came out, 
and Mr. Weasel clamped his needle teeth 
into Mr. Tawn’s lip. With a howl, Tawny 
flung his head and tossed his small ad- 
versary 15 or 20 feet into the air. We 
finished the battle and the weasel with clubs. 


In the irrigation canals muskrats are a 
real pest; they undermine the ditch banks 
and cause leaks and wash-outs, some of 
which have cost hundreds of dollars to 
repair. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the rats aren’t popular with either 
farmers or canal officials. Prior to 1928 
the Canal Company paid a 20-cent bounty 
for each muskrat tail brought in. It be- 
came evident, however, that rat tails 
gathered from all corners of the west were 
being shipped in for the bounty, and that 
the animals were being killed out of season 
in districts where they did no damage what- 
soever. Exit bounty. 


There are a few muskrats along -our 
coulee; but it has never been on their ap- 
proved list—the water is too swift. In 
common with most semi-aquatic furbearers, 
the muskrat favors placid or slow-moving 
water. The big canals of our system and 
many of the small laterals flow tranquilly 
enough to suit perfectly the stodgy swim- 
mer. During the open trapping season 
(December thru March) some trap-lines 
have netted $1,000 up to $1,500—and others 
haven’t. You know how it goes. 

Many years ago I broke out with a 
virulent case of trapper-fever. I bought 
traps, stretchers, skinning knife, and some 
high-proof scent that you could smell 200 
yards to windward. Coyotes still skulked 
in the thickets so I set some sharp-toothed 


bone-breakers for them in the orthodox 
manner described in the Trapper’s Manual 
(which I had also purchased). The scent 
was distributed for all the world to sniff. 
It sure was a noseful. 


N A FEW likely places I placed small 
traps for weasel; but I centered most of 


my paraphernalia and attention on the 
muskrats. 
My “fever” was short lived. I caught 


neither weasels nor coyotes, and only four 
rats; but it wasn’t failure that dimmed my 
enthusiasm. One bedraggled muskrat clung 
to the bank instead of slipping down the 
chain-stake to drown in deep water. The 
agonized look of suffering and terror in 
his eyes, and the frantic squeals as he 
tortured his steel-clamped leg trying to 
escape—that cured me of further desire for 
pelts and pelf gotten that way. 

Hawks of many kinds are frequent vis- 
itors here at the ranch. We make it a 
point to see that they are transients rather 
than permanent boarders. I have killed 
many of these predatory birds, and badly 
scared others. Last fall we staged a hawk 
hunt that was absolutely unique. For sev- 
eral days two red-tailed specimens had 
hung ‘around, then late one afternoon they 
were joined by a solid dozen more. The 
new-comers were rough-legged hawks, 
huge birds of prey. They didn’t come close 
enough for a 12-gauge to function; but 
along towards twilight they all settled to 
roost in a line of tall poplar trees about 
a quarter of a mile from the house. 

There was a bright moon that night so 
my brother and I unlimbered our artillery 
and decided that the framers of the Migra- 
tory Bird Act would give us a vote of 
thanks for this bit of after-sundown shoot- 
ing. Against the pale sky we could see 
the black blotches of our guests. We each 
picked our bird, counted three, and let ’em 
have it. A good 6 inches of fire spit 
from the muzzles of our guns. Both birds 
dropped down several limbs. Another load 
apiece brought them down all the way. 
We got two more out of the band; the 
rest disappeared into the night. Before or 
since we have never seen such a flock of 
hawks, in fact I didn’t believe that they 
consorted in such numbers. One of the 
marauders that we finished had a wing- 
spread of 4 feet; a nice playmate for 
small birds and beasts. 

As I have said before, Chinese pheas- 
ants and ducks are the real game on our 
ranch. Pheasants, like the poor, are with 
us always; but the ducks migrate to us 
with the first skirmish line of winter. 

If the weather is favorably chilly, there 
cores a time in late November when both 
mallards and Chinks are in the fields look- 
ing for feed with one eye, watching for 
hunters with the other. If your luck and 
trigger finger get co-ordinated you can 
often bring in a mixed bag. 

I have seen flocks of a hundred ducks 
or more settle in the barley stubble of our 
back forty. Seeing them and getting them 
are, however, two different matters. Some- 
times you can sneak up a weed-grown fence- 
row and get within range of a band; but 
the most successful plan for this dry-land 
duck hunting is to burrow into a straw- 
stack and say “Aba Cadabra” or other 
words that bring luck. Sometimes when 
the chaff sifts down his neck a hunter 
has been known to say others besides lucky 
words. 

Often of a November afternoon Tawny 
and I strike out across the fields to call 
on Mr. Pheasant. The first spot we visit 
is a red-clover piece, close clipped for 
seed. It’s a barren looking area and you 
wouldn’t imagine that a humming-bird 
could hide there; but Thanksgiving Day 
of 1927 I got my limit of four ring-necks 
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from this field—in less than fifteen minutes 
—the Chinks just seemed to burst from the 
earth. Burst may sound like too violent a 
word, but when a pheasant takes to the air 
it is a violent business. Magnify the whirr 
of a quail about ten times and you get some 
idea of the racket. 


HE male ring-neck is a particularly glo- 

rious game bird. There is regal splendor 
in his brilliant plumage—“Solomon in‘ all 
his glory was not arrayed as one of these.” 
And when undisturbed this king bird struts 
about with the pompous tread of the royal- 
born. However, when his majesty deigns 
to lie low, some genie throws an invisible 
cloak over the crouching form. 

Tho he can fool the eye, a hiding bird 
can’t fool a dog’s nose. Tawny won't 
point; but just before he flushes a pheasant 
he starts wig-wagging the event with his 
tail—and how he does enjoy pouncing on 
a skulking Chink! This pleasure is ex- 
ceeded only by the kick he gets out of 
chasing down a winged bird and bringing 
it back despite its protests. 

We have some great ring-neck shooting 
here on this tract, but the pheasants aren’t 
all unalloyed pleasure. They do quite a 
bit of damage to the crops with their feed- 
ing and scratching. 

We irrigate by the corrugation system 
(shallow ditches a couple of feet apart) 
but every now and then a flock of Chinks 
endeavor to convert us to the flooding 
method by scratching the corrugations full. 
On a hot summer’s day more than one 
farmer has turned in a head of water— 
then found some area of the field with no 
more ditches than a table-top. And while 
he shovels, with the sweat trickling from 
his brow, John Farmer tells the country- 
side what he thinks of the guy that first 
introduced the ding-a-ling-a-ling birds. 

But when autumn comes, and the dinner 
bell rings, and we sit down to the first 
juicy fried pheasant of the season, we for- 
get those tribulations of the summer and 
glory in the fact that both fall and pheas- 
ants are with us. 

Thruout this article some readers, who 
live in hunting territory, may wonder how 
we manage to live so close to town and 


not be over-run with more two-legged 
animals than any other kind. Well, it’s 
this way: We keep every fence around 


the place liberally posted with “No Tres- 
pass” signs; and for those fellows who can’t 
read, we usually manage to make our mean- 
ing clear by word of mouth, It may look 
selfish to keep others from enjoying hunt- 
ing privileges; but, personally, I have three 
good reasons. Trespassers have shot into 
me three times. I have a peculiar fondness 
for my hide just as it is, without any lead 
pock-marks in it. When somebody invents a 
load that will hit a pheasant and not a man, 
we'll open the gates to the public. 

No. I'd like to take that statement back. 
Even if human life wasn’t endangered, the 
lives of many of our wild friénds would be 
by letting all comers hunt. Too often a gun 
is shot just to hear it roar and just to 
see something, anything, drop. The quail, 
the doves, mousing owls, little sparrow 
hawks, even the cats would be used for 
wanton targets. 

I’m all for the wild things, from chip- 
munk to Chink. They flaunt their valiant 
banners in the face of our civilization, and 
I say, “Long may they wave o’er the land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” 


The Theft 


(Continued from page 41) 
Literally thousands of ducks, sea gulls, and 
other birds were nesting on the island. 
They had worn deep trails into the dense 
cedars and brush, near ‘the shore where 
they had their nests. We saw many young 





of all kinds. Evidently we were not wel- | 
come visitors for they made an awful 
clamor all night long 
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After starting the next morning we ex- 


perienced some terribly rough going, both 
nearly becoming seasick. -We could not 
land because the big breakers raged on a 
rough rocky shore. At this point of Mani- 
toulin the solid rock cliffs rise to a height 
of about 200 feet, with a narrow shore- 
line of the rocks broken 
Finally after much wild splashing, we 
rounded Cape Smith and entered Smith 
Bay. What a grand and glorious feeling 
to get into peaceful water again. 

After a rest and a good lunch the jour- 
ney was continued across the bay 
among the many islands to Badgely Island, 
where we camped for three days. Tho the 
hills and rocks are on a smaller scale, the 
scenery in this part of the country reminds 
me of the famous Riviera of Southern 
France.’ The water is about as blue and 
the trees as green. Some of the hills in 
view from Badgely Island, reach an altitude 
of about 800 feet, are solid quartz, and are 
partially covered with pine and other ever- 
greens. In every niche and hollow the blue- 
berries thrive in abundance, the hillsides be- 
ing literally blue with them in places. 

From Badgely we traveled thru Lands- 
downe channel to Fraser Bay. A strong 
head wind was blowing when we crossed 
the bay and we certainly splashed and 
rolled some, Covering up, 


from the cliff. | 


all but head | 


and shoulders, with the canvas laced tightly, | 
we bucked the waves for about 5 miles. | 


It is thrilling sport, tho we were about 
soaked by an occasional whitecap. Thru 
it all the outboard motor never sputtered, 
tho it was wet a good deal. 


After crossing | 


we decided to go to Little Current for sup- | 


plies, and we arrived there that evening. 

From Little Current we cut back to Mc- 
Gregor Bay, the finest spot of all. There 
are hundreds of islands in this bay, numer- 
ous camp sites, and bushels of blueberries. 
A climb to the top of one of the hills sur- 
rounding the bay gave us a wonderful 
view, really worth the whole trip. 

We stayed only one day tho, then back- 
trailed past Badgely Island to Killarney, 
a town with no railroad, or any other kind 
of a road, not even a horse. It is a peace- 
ful fishing village served by steamboat in 
the summer and by ice travel in the winter. 
It must be a healthy spot, as I was told 
that the nearest doctor was 28 miles away. 

As time was limited and we had far to 
go, we made a hurried trip through Collins 
Inlet, a beautiful scenic route, and at- 
tempted to reach the French River, but the 
lake was so rough that we camped on Toad 
Island. It was with regret that we turned 
homewards the next day. 

We hurried as rapidly as possible, and, 
though we encountered much _ rough 
weather and had many experiences, we ar- 
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‘Sportsmen’s Books 


THE AMERIC AN 
SHOTGUN,” by 
Chas. Askins, is di- 
vided into two parts, 
of which the first 
discusses the con- 
struction and _ tech- 
nical features of 
modern guns as well 
as patterns and pen- 
etration. The sec- 
ond part is a very 
practicé il outline of 
the science of win: 
shooting. Well. 
bound, 320 pages, 49 
illustrations, 


$2.00 Postpaid 


from 
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by O. . Smith, = 
ig our te " popular " 
book for the trout- ORE 
fisherman. It is “m 


definite and helpful, 
packed full of con- 
densed information, 
but there is not a 
dry page in the 
whole book, for Mr. 
Smith is a humorist 
and a philosopher as 
well as an _ expert 
angler who has spec- 
ialized in trout. 


$3.00 Postpaid 
from 
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Prise,’ FLY 
FISHING,” by 


,zarry St. John, 


| z iunds second to no 


rived at the starting point just five and | 


one-half weeks after we left, looking much 
like Indians. 

Did you say fish? Of course we caught 
fish—perch, pike, bass and lake trout, but 
we did not spend much time at it. This 
being no fish story I have said little about 
them. I cannot begin to express the sheer 
joy of such a trip, the beauty, the pure 
dust-free air, the quiet nights, except for 
the lapping waves; and I contrast it to the 
dusty road, the noisy tourist camps, and 
crowded cities. Try a trip on the lakes or 
nearby waters, and forever become a con- 
vert of the blue-water gods. 


The Custer Fight, and Why? 
(Continued from page 19) 
excepting Miles, Crook, Harney or any of 

the rest. 
The Sioux loss was 136 killed and 160 
wounded according to the figures given by 


Chief Red Horse, who also says that Cus- | 


book, 
price, 
of anglers. 
study of tackle, meth- 
ods and strategy and 
it would be hard to 
imagine a book on 
the subject contain- 


at or above its 
in the esteem 


ing more concise, 

definite suggestions. 

175 pages, neatly 

bound, at a remark- 

able price. 

$1.00 Postpaid 
from 
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HUNTING BIG 
GAME w it h 
Dogs in Africa,” by 
Er M. Shelley, des- 
cribes the interesting 
and thrilling inci- 
dents of five years’ 
hunting in Africa, 
two years of which 
were spent in the 
company of the fa- 
mous Paul Rainey. 
It contains more 
than 200 large pages 
of vivid personal ex- 
perie nces a unique 
volume of exciting 
adventure. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


from 
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PRACTICAL 


FLY FISHING 


ty FIRE 
ARMS,” by Hor- 
ace ae oly is a 
thorough outline of 
the main points 
worth knowing about 
both rifles and shot 
guns. Mr. Kephart 
has the faculty of 
making even a table 
of trajectories seem 
simple and interest- 
ing, infusing his 
own personality into 
his discussions of 
technical data. 153 
pages, illustrated and 
cloth bound. 


$1.00 Postpaid 


from 
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ter’s command “charged the village farth- 
est down the river.” 

This would be the Cheyenne camp, as the 
Indians were camped in the Little Bighorn 
River bottom in the following tribal order 
from below: Cheyennes, Brules, Ogallalas, 
Mine Conjous, Sans-arcs and Uncapapas. 

White history does not mention this 
charge, which was, according to Sioux his- 
tory, repulsed by the Cheyennes, who drove 
the soldiers back across the river and up 
the hill. This version accounts for the 
finding of certain bodies of men belonging 
to Custer’s direct command down in the 
side canyon near the river instead of on 
the hilltop where the command was killed. 

Reno’s advance was down the river from 
above, with Custer’s command swinging 
along on the hilltop, off to the right of the 
river, a mile, or mile and a half, away, 
and on Reno’s right as he advanced down 
the river. 

Red Horse says Custer’s command 
charged down from the battle hilltop to 
the Cheyenne village across the river and 
that they were then driven back across 
the river again and up to the battle hill- 
top where they died. This was before 
Reno was stopped and driven back. 

Reno was deliberately decoyed down the 
river by Gall to the point where the Sioux 
wanted him at the upper end of the Sioux 
camp; then he was stopped there and 
driven back across the river and into the 
hills to the east of the river about 2 
miles south of Custer’s command, and then 
up to the hilltop (later called Reno’s Hill) 
where he was held until Benteen’s column 
joined him and got him out of the hilltop 
trap he was in. 

If Benteen had been half an hour later 
Reno’s command would have been wiped 
out also, then Benteen’s column would have 
gone with the rest; it was mere luck that 
this did not happen. 

When the Sioux had Custer’s command 
wiped out they took the guns and car- 
tridges from the dead and took them back 
to use on Reno. 

These guns were carbines, probably the 
Springfield 1870 model. (Some authorities 
say the Custer troops did not have this 
gun, but were armed with .50-caliber single- 
action Sharpe rifles and .45-caliber, single 
action ball-cartridge, Colt pistols. They all 
agree that the rifles were “carbines,” how- 
ever. ) 

Custer’s troopers did not have any sabers 
at all on this whole campaign and Custer 
had his hair shingled and wore it short be- 
fore the expedition started, in May, from 
Fort Lincoln. Artists have drawn Custer 
standing with saber in hand and long hair 
blowing with dead piled all around him 
and furious fighting going on all around! 
This is all wrong from either white or 
Sioux history. It could not be if either his- 
torical account is correct. 

I think the causes that led up to the 
Custer fight are not generally known. 

The facts are these: 

Ever since the Minnesota Indian War 
of about fourteen years prior to 1876 the 
United States and the Sioux had been at 
war and many whites had been killed dur- 
ing a bush-whacking state of hostilities ; the 
troops were always fighting the Sioux, and 
the Sioux fought back at every chance, re- 
sisting white invasion of their country and 
rights, which was going on all the time, 
mainly by parties of gold seekers using 
the old “Bozeman Trail.” 

The Laramie Treaty of 1868 was disre- 
garded entirely during this time, as were 
other prior treaties (which disregard on 
our part brought on the whole hostile at- 
titude on the part of the Sioux in the 
first place). 

Custer and his command were ordered 
by General Sheridan to go into the Black 
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Hills in 1874 to explore the country and 
“to ascertain the natural resources and 
locate a favorable site for the establishment 
of a government post.” 

General Sheridan gave Custer this order 
in spite of, and utterly ignoring, the fact 
that the Laramie Treaty of 1868 gave all 
this Black Hills country to the Sioux and 
that our army had no business to invade 
it at all. 

This expedition was a direct and un- 
warranted violation of the Laramie Treaty 
of 1868 by our War Department, or by its 
sanction, “for reasons of military safety,” 
which condition was created entirely by in- 
dividual prior invasion of Sioux territory 
by white hunters, travelers, trappers and 
the gold-seekers who made and used the old 
30zeman Road. 

Custer carried out his orders and ex- 
plored the Black Hills. I myself found his 
name, “Custer 1874,” cut in the rock on the 
top of Inyan Kara Mountain when I 
climbed to the top of that peak in May, 
1890. Naturally the Sioux were furious 
at this invasion of their country, for the 
Black Hills was the best loved country 
in all Sioux territories—it was the very 
heart of all Sioux land. 

Horatio N. Ross, one of Custer’s scouts, 
discovered gold in the Deadwood neighbor- 
hood, and this, with Custer’s report of his 
trip, brought a rush of whites into the 
Black Hills the following year and sent 
the Sioux out on the war path in the hills 
as they had already been for several years 
along the Bozeman Road, which was the 
overland route from old Fort Laramie to 
Last Chance and Alder Gulch—the gold 
camps in the present Helena and Virginia 
City neighborhood in Montana. This was 
the only way to reach the gold fields, ex- 
cept by steamer up the Missouri—and this 
river route was also an invasion of Sioux 
territory and a violation of the Laramie 
Treaty of 1868 without warrant or reason 
on the part of the whites. Thus two routes 
cutting into Sioux buffalo land threatened 
their very existence by threatening their 
meat herds. 

It was white man’s cupidity and Sioux 
resistance to white invasion that kept the 
Indian warfare going all this time. 

Then, to .cap the climax, the commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs at Washington 
took a notion that he would end it all by 
making the Sioux come in to the reserva- 
tions and quit fighting—“just like that!” 

Accordingly this misguided Eastern of- 
ficial, on December 6, 1875, sent out 
orders to his agents on all reservations to 
“notify all Indians that if they did not 
come in to the agencies and settle down by 
January 31, 1876, they would be regarded 
as enemies of the United States and the 
army would be used to force them in.” 
excepting Miles, Harney, Crook, or any of 
the rest. 

This was directly contrary to the Lara- 
mie Treaty of 1868 also, and was unwar- 
ranted and entirely an arbitrary act, just 
as hostile, and very much the same thing, 
as Germany’s invasion of Belgium. 

It took twenty days for this order to 
reach the reservations. 

Twenty days more were used up in get- 
ting the news to the Indian camps out on 
the plains after it had reached the reserva- 
tions, so that when this order finally 
reached the scattered Sioux hunting camps, 
out in the buffalo plains, they were already 
then over-due at the reservations! 

it happened that this winter of 1875-6 
was one of the hardest for years, and it 
would not have been possible for the In- 
dians to have moved their camps into the 
agencies under the weather conditions and 
circumstances even if they had been in- 
clined to obey, which they were not—and 
that rightfully too, because they were 





within their own rights and in their own 
treaty territory. This order was, in ef- 
fect, the U. S. Government disregarding its 
treaty and telling a free people what to do 
and then declaring war if they did not 
obey ! 

Probably no more foolish mistake was 
ever made by the cumbersome political bu- 
reau-government system of dealing with 
the Indian peoples than the issuance of 
this impossible order. Anyone with any 
authentic knowledge of Indians and the 
West at that time, would not have thought 
of issuing such an order; he would have 
known that it could not possibly be obeyed 
even if the Sioux had seen fit to obey it 
because it interfered with their method ot 
life. It was of itself a flagrant violation of 
the treaty of 1868 guaranteeing them unmo- 
lested possession of their own territory, 
so there was no valid reason why they 
should pay any attention to it. They were 
entirely within their rights. 

They ignored the order and the Army, 
according to threat, was sent against them 
early that spring (1876) under General 
Terry, with Custer as one of his generals 
in command of a column. 

The final result was what has been called 
the “Custer Massacre.” 

Gold was really directly at the bottom 
of the whole business because white miners 
could not get in and mine the gulches 
(where Deadwood was built later) until the 
Black Hills were “opened,” and this could 
not be done without Sioux consent under 
the Laramie treaty of 1868, which gave 
the Sioux a country of their own and rec- 
ognized them as a free people. 

We Americans have nothing to be proud 
of in the whole history of our dealings 
with all the Indian tribes. The Sioux 
fought us to a stand-still for years in de- 
fense of their rights against treaty viola- 
tions and took toll right and left, but they 
always fought on the defensive and for 
their country and their rights, just as we 
would have done if we had been in their 
place. They did not once break a treaty— 
and we broke ours all the time! 

We were licked time and again because 
we imposed on these people and ignored 
their rights under our own signed treaties 
and thus finally came to the point of view 
where we said,-“a good Indian -is ‘a dead 
Indian,” and we hated a people who were 
really far from being the ‘“blood-thirsty 
demons” our writers have been fond of pic- 
turing them on the ground of giving a 
kick to the under-dog, instead of investi- 
gating and really learning the facts before 
we got ready to fight. 

I personally have always found the In- 
dian a fair-minded, likable man, with his 
own religion, his own point of view, his 
ideals and customs. 

Never have I found him, man to man, 
the wild, blood-thirsty killer he is popularly 
supposed to be by men who have written 
from an ignorant, or a personal hatred, 
standpoint. 

A bit of patience, or real desire to know 
and understand, will show any fair-minded 
man that the Indians, and especially the 
Sioux, are a high-grade people well worthy 
of amalgamation with the white race. 

We at least ought to be as fair and 
square with them as with anyone else we 
deal with. 

I speak from personal contact during 
many years and I can say I have no enemies 
in any Indian camp and never have had 
because I took pains to meet them man 
to man—and I was always welcome. 

Snap judgment, disregard for signed 
treaties, desire to take what we had no 
right to, and the force point of view gen- 
erally rather than calm, decent treatment, 
man to man, on our own part, is what 
brought on the long years of bushwhacking 
war that came to a final head in the Custer 









battle wherein a fine man and a fine mili- 
tary Organization were sacrificed as the 
price of ignorance and cupidity on our part. 
We should honor Custer and the gallant 
7th Cavalry who died among the grim, 
silent hills of the Little Big Horn that 
we white men, as a race, should finally 
come to understand what we should have 
known as a matter of common human de- 
cency all along. A-a-a! Wanna hea nella! 
(Aye! It is the End of the Trail!) 


Do Moose Charge? 
(Continued from page 27) 
it at one end of a swamp and the hunter 
at the other, and let them stalk one an- 
other—ah, that might be fair and square! 

And then the drooling hypocrisy of the 
traditional sporting phrase (we are all the 
victims of tyrannical tradition), “giving 
the quarry a chance for its life!” To shoot 
a bird on the wing gives it a chance, even 
if a good shot holds the gun, to be maimed 
and die miserably in the jungle. The whole 
thing can be seen by the experience of the 
anti-live-pigeon movement, which was sav- 
agely fought by the powder and ammuni- 
tion makers and so-called sportsmen, who 
prophesied the death of trap-shooting if 
the “sentimentalists” (anybody who loved 
justice to animals is sentimental to. these 
gentry) had their way. But the result is 
that, tho a few backward states, like Penn- 
sylvania, still allow the atrocity of live- 
bird shooting, the trap-shooting (clay-pig- 
eon) sport is more popular than ever. 

As for the bow-and-arrow heroes, they 
are the champions of the bloodthirsty gang. 
If there is one basic tenet of sportsmanship, 
it is, that one must kill as quickly and hu- 
manely as possible. When Art Young tells 
(in “Boys’ Life’ for May, 1926) how he 
and another heroic huntsman took seven ar- 
rows and a bullet to kill a she-grizzly, the 
bullet doing the work after five arrows had 
failed to stop her, he gives away the whole 
game. For observe well that these heroes 
carefully placed a man with a rifle beside 
them in case of failure, just as S. E. White 
and his companions in Africa did. And 
these men are the crack bow-and-arrow 
men. What will happen when the boys 
and duffers get to work on our game? 
Answer: thousands of wounded creatures 
dying miserable deaths, and for what? So 
that these heroes, who are not brave enough 
to face the quarry with no rifles at hand, 
may have the pleasure of saying, “Look, 
what a big boy am I!” 

‘augh! How can any sportsman and 
gentleman condone such methods? Take 
those bears of Art Young’s. They were 
only 25 yards distant when the shooting 
began, and one bear was eventually (by 
the bullet!) killed. How many bears do 
you think would have escaped if the hunt- 
ers had used rifles at 25 yards in the open! 
Q. E. D. An indecent, unsportsmanlike, 
limelight pastime. Bunk of the worst kind, 
and yet there are “sportsmen” who ap- 
prove it, a sad commentary on modern 
field sport. 

Let men go on killing animals and birds 
in cold blood if they think they get a “kick” 
out of it, but for God’s sake let them stop 
bragging about “being fair to the quarry” 
and “bravely facing the wild beasts armed 
only” with a weapon which they first de- 
scribe as just as efficient as a bullet, and 
in the next breath as a poor thing which 
endangers the lives of its handlers! 

Moose do not charge. 


Tembo! 


(Continued from page 37) 

I was once hurrying campward in the 
evening, after a long hunt, when the black 
man at my side paused and whispered “buf- 
falo.” 





Only seeing your quarry before he dis- 
covers you will spell success in the pursuit 
of this game, which, on account of its 
sagacity and cunning and the fury of its 
charge when wounded, is considered one of 
the most select trophies of the sportsman’s 
bag. I could not discern a living thing 
among the dark shadowy trees of the oppo- 
site hillside. The last ray of the sun was 
fading from the sky as we entered the thick 
thorn grove on the rising slope, and I found 
myself wondering if it were possible to 
shoot accurately in such a light. 

We crawled to a rock half smothered 
with creepers and vines, which trailed from 
the branches overhead, and as I drew aside 
a part of this curtain, there before us, with- 
in half a dozen gun lengths, reclined a 
large buffalo bull. He was so close that I 
could hear the soft crunching of his cud 
as he moved his jaws in a rhythmical mo- 
tion from side to side. 


ITH slow deliberation I covered his 

head for a brain shot, but just before 
the ivory bead rested upon the vital spot he 
was on his feet with a bound and tearing 
toward us thru the underbrush. I shot 
repeatedly into the mass, which finally 
swayed and went crashing off into the 
bushes; at the end of a short trail we 
found him stretched out dead. 

I will never forget my feelings when the 
first twilight of evening spread thru the 
sky, and the far-reaching cry of the hy- 
enas began to echo thru the hills, as we 
trudged out of the forest with the buf- 
falo’s head swinging on a pole between us. 
That there were lions about we knew, as 
their nightly roars testified, and in the dark- 
ness the bloody burden we carried was 
more than a little disquieting to our nerves. 
At last we saw the twinkling lights of our 
fires, and cries of congratulation greeted 
us as we entered the camp; but these were 
turned to grunts of disappointment at the 
thought of the great quantity of the buf- 
falo meat which would go the way of tooth 
and claw before the morning dawned. Our 
prize was a very old bull, driven out, no 
doubt, from the herd of the younger and 
more vigorous members, and by the light 
of the torch I could see that his head was 
all wrinkled and scarred; his battered old 
horns, which parted in the middle like those 
of a musk-ox, had several inches of their 
tips worn off, seemingly by hooking into 
the ground, tree-trunks, and rocks. Later 
my skinners discovered a small steel ar- 
row-head buried in the socket of his eye. 
In an effort to rid himself of this tiny 
projectile, shot into him by a native hunter, 
the old bull had broken off the tips of his 
horns, and it is not to be wondered that 
the mere scent of man sent him in a frenzy 
of rage and caused him to charge us on 
sight. 

Tho it is an open and debatable question 
as to which is the most dangerous species 
of African animals, certainly the buffalo 
stands alone for vindictive ferocity and per- 
sistence in seeking to kill his enemy, once 
his anger is aroused. 

A settler with his ox-team was passing 
thru the Tana River district, when a herd 
of buffaloes was spied on the edge of a 
marsh just ahead of him. Being short of 
meat, he ordered his boys to stop in the 
shade of a big tree beside a clump of 
younger growth arising on the edge of the 
marsh. . Creeping toward the herd, he suc- 
ceeded in wounding one of the buffaloes 
before they stampeded toward the marsh. 
The wounded animal, instead of following 
its companions, ran directly toward him, 
dodged into the marsh and out again, and 
he was horrified to see it enter the thicket 
beside which his oxen had disappeared. 
Knowing the danger of remaining in the 
vicinity with his team, he clambered into 
the wagon with the intention of driving 
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off, when suddenly the buffalo charged out 
of the underbrush and bore down upon the 
oxen. The enraged beast tossed an animal 
out of his yoke with a terrific thrust of 
his horns, and as the frightened team start- 
ed off on a gallop the driver was thrown 
headlong out of the wagon. Unarmed, he 
ran toward the tree under which they had 
stopped, while the buffalo turned and pur- 
sued him. It seemed that there were sev- 
eral trees growing together here, which 
formed a sort of barricade, and tho the 
raging animal tried desperately to get him, 
he succeeded in climbing to safety. In the 
tree he discovered that he was among 
some of his boys, who had also taken ref- 
uge there. The buffalo charged back and 
forth and lunged repeatedly toward their 
precarious perches, but it so happened that 
two of the men were armed with spears, 
and each lunge of the buffalo was met by 
the jabbing blades. Finally, fed up with 
this torture, the beast took himself off into 
the marsh. 

Next Month—Part VI—On the Trail of Elephants 


(Copyright, 1928, by the Century Co.) 


Pheasants 
(Continued from page 39) 
ning thru a can brake and, looking 
up, discovered N. running at top speed 


thru the corn, and dodging this way and 
that. He would stumble and curse and 
Was sure after something. At last he 
made a dive toward the ground and I did 
not see him again for a few minutes. 
When he arose he presented such a funny 
sight that I could not hold in any longer. 
He had lost his hat and his hair was 
rumpled. He was dirty and sweat streamed 
down his face. He looked entirely dis- 
gusted and chagrined. In his hands he 
grasped a few shreds of cornstalk, some 
grass, and a few long, graceful feathers 
from the tail of a cock pheasant. He was 
breathing hard and was apparently all in. 

“What's the matter, old top?” said I. 

“The d——d thing got away after all,” 
said he. 

It seems he had dropped a nice cock and 
on his way to retrieve this one had flushed 
another which he had also dropped, but 
only “winged.” He had laid his gun down 
by the first bird and started after the sec- 
ond, which had led him a merry chase up 
and down the corn rows ‘and thru the 
weeds and grass with N. just two jumps 
behind. At last the bird had hidden under 
a weed and his last wild dive had been to 
capture the hidden bird, which, however, 
had once more escaped by sliding out be- 
tween N.’s hands, leaving as souvenirs a 
few of his beautiful tail feathers, and a 
handful of Russian thistle. I laughed un- 
til I nearly died, and finally he grinned a 
little sheepishly himself. 

After a few minutes’ hunt we located 
N.’s hat, gun, and the pheasant he had 
killed. As he picked up the bird, which 
was a dandy specimen, he remarked, 
“Seems a shame to kill these beautiful pea- 
cocks, but, say guy, if anybody thinks they 
are easy to get, tell °em to ask me.” 

We finished our bag at the end of the 
other side of the field, each bagging an- 
other cock, and calling it a day, returned to 
the city, N, a very meek and much chas- 
tened hunter. 

Anyone who gets his limit on cock 
pheasants after the season has been “open” 
long enough for the birds to know what 
hunters mean, must shoot close and sure, 
be a good footracer, or have plenty ot good 
luck and sometimes a combination of ali 
three. They are sure gamy, and don’t ict 


anyone tell you different; and probably th 
handsomest bird to be propagated in the 
States in any considerable numbers, well 
worthy of the efforts of any redblooded 
sportsman. 





Mixed Dag 
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Geronimo, a Gray Wolf 
By Gid Graham 


HEN I first saw Geronimo he was 

tied to a tree with a 3-foot chain 

on Charles Ward’s ranch near 
Broken Bow—one of the finest specimens 
of the gray wolf I have ever seen. He 
stood about 28 inches high at the shoulder 
and possessed a magnificent head. His 
front foot, badly mangled by the steel trap, 
was swollen almost twice its natural size. 
There he stood—a grim marauder; gaunt 
and in disgrace—his liberty gone! I felt 
a tinge of pity as I looked upon him! He 
was accused of killing sheep and shoats, 
but according to his ethics of life he had 
done no wrong, because the Great Spirit 
had placed here many kinds of game for 
him to live upon, and man, the arch destroy- 
er of all life, had exterminated it! 

I was reared far from church and school- 
house and the wolf has ever challenged my 
admiration for his prowess and cunning. 
The deer, wild turkey and prairie chickens 
are almost exterminated in Oklahoma, but 
the wolf still lives despite the fact that for 
2,000 years the hand of man has been 
against him with every device his ingenu- 
ity could invent—pitfalls, poisons, dead- 
falls, steel traps and guns, aided by trained 
dogs—a wonderful tribute to his courage 
and sagacity. 

have hunted the wolf in many parts 
of the United States and Old Mexico and 
consider him the wisest animal I have ever 
encountered — silent——- wary — grim! He 
possesses three senses marvelously de- 
veloped—seeing, hearing, and smelling, and 
has wonderful endurance. The Indians and 
pioneers knew him best; many a noted In- 
dian was named “Wolf” and the pioneers 
named streams, villages, lakes and moun- 
tains in his honor. 

C. N. Potts, expert wolver and trapper, 
had caught Geronimo, and while I was 
inspecting the McCurtain County State 
Game Preserve he was persuaded by Biffle 
Davis to let his (Biffle’s) big bulldog, 
Caesar, fight Geronimo—stating Caesar 
would kill the wolf in five minutes. I pro- 
tested, but Mr. Potts was so sure that 
Geronimo would beat the bulldog that I 
finally agreed. Geronimo was liberated in 
a room about 16 feet square, and Caesar 
was turned in and told—to get him! The 
bulldog rushed the wolf—failed to land 
on him, but Geronimo struck the bulldog 
savagely. Caesar again charged ; Geronimo 
evaded his rush and again sank his fangs 
in the dog. The third charge decided the 
fight—Caesar had—enough! 





HE bulldog was now removed and Jack 

Smith’s two big curs, “Red” and 
“Dempsey,” .were turned in on Geronimo, 
and the fur flew! Geronimo easily beat 
both of these—stood game as a lion—un- 
harmed and unafraid! 

The next time I saw Geronimo was at 
Sulphur, he having been brought there by 
the Superintendent of the McCurtain Coun- 
ty preserve for exhibition purposes at the 
Izaak Walton state convention. With him 
were three other gray wolves—a very 
handsome dog wolf, caught near Lincoln’s 
Peak, a yearling puppy, and a beautiful 
female wolf. 

One of the attractions advertised for 
the convention was a wolf race. It never 
once occurred to me that the hunters were 


going to take these crippled wolves and 
liberate them, one at a time, before 100 
trained wolf-hounds, until I missed the 
crate and saw many folks going south, 
saying they were going to a wolf race (?). 
I hastened out there as fast as I could go, 
intending to do my best to stop such an 
uneven contest. I got there too late—they 
had just liberated Geronimo and before 
he had gotten 300 yards away they turned 
loose an acre of dogs on his line! This 
wolf had been chained to a tree for almost 
one month; had been hauled over 200 miles 
in a crate; his foot was badly mangled by 
the steel trap and yet for fully fifteen 
minutes he stood off that horde of hounds 
until a cowardly wretch pushed him from 
his backing. The hounds now surrounded 
and fell upon him—it was a most revolt- 
ing scene as the dogs tore at his body— 
the hunters (?) finally shot him! 

Not a man or child who looked upon this 
gruesome and revolting scene will ever 
forget the superb courage of that lone 
wolf—crippled and surrounded by his foes 
he fought with the bravery of a Roman 
gladiator! He never whined or cried out 
for mercy as the hounds tore at his body 
and many a hound had a bloody head when 
Geronimo died! 

When the hounds ceased baying and the 
crowd stilled I denounced these unfair, 
merciless and unethical hunters (?)— 
poured it on them until they squirmed and 
—howled me down. 





THE SHOE-BILL 
The Shoe-bill in the accompanying pic- 
ture is not only an immigrant but 
might even be called a pilgrim as it is 
the first one to reach this country alive, 
arriving here in 1926 and making its 
home in Bronx Park, New York. Its 
original home is in the dense swampy 
country lying between Uganda and the 
Upper Nile in east central Africa. 
Probably because of the inaccessibility 
of this country the Shoe-bill has been 
left unmolested by collectors and hunt- 
ers, so that it is almost a complete 
stranger to the United States. It isa 
near relative to the storks and herons 
and is scientifically classified by the 
long name Balaenicipite. 


Advice To Hunters 
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Next Month—An Alberta Hunting 
Story 


*‘Getting Everything But Bear” 
By KINGSLEY BIRDSALL 




















Answers to “‘TEST YOURSELF” 
Questions on Page 44 


1. A redhead. 

2. The oppossum. 

3. That the humming bird migrates 
on the back of the Jarger bird. 

. Mad tom. 

. Dove. 

6. To prevent catching cold. 
. Rattlesnake. 

8. The lion. 
| ao. 

10. None. 

11. Yes, Stewart Edward White reports 
having shot one out of a tree. 

12. Yes; lack of vitamines in proper 
proportions will cause nervous disorder 
and later death in trout and spotted 
channel catfish. 

13. A trap set on a pole or post to catch 
hawks and crows. 

14. The baldpate; nests of the bird 
containing 18 eggs have been reported. 

) Falcons. Trained falcons have 
been known to catch woodcock. The 
maximum speed of the Peregrine falcon 
is 150 miles per hour. 

16. Boring holes in logs, placing bright 
objects in holes and driving horseshoe 
nails at an angle around holes so points 
will catch foot, when the coon reaches 
in the hole for the bright object. 

iv. The approach of a storm. 

18. A big iron pot with an iron lid in 
which to bake or boil food. 

19. Not necessarily. Crappie have 
been caught in Two Buttes Lake, Colo., 
at a depth of approximately 40 feet. 

20. Linen or cotton thread. Indians 
always used sinew. 
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Edited 
$3. 00 POSTPAID 
This is one of the most complete books on iameeid 
any fisherman could wish for. 
Liberally illustrated with both photographs and line 
illustrations—and imported from England. 
Some of the chapters will ope an idea of what a 





very complete book Pike’’; 
“Shrimp Fishing for Salmon’ ‘Fly Fishing tor 
Sea Trout’’; ‘‘Nymph Fishing bet Trout’; ‘“‘Fly on 


the Water’’; ‘Casting a Fly’’; ‘‘Sizes of Hooks in 
Regard to Flies,’’ ete., each chapter written by an 
authority on the subject. 
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Indispensable to Experts and Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis RHEAD 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait An, 
gler should own this first and only 
work on its subject. The book con- 
tains colored plates of over one hun- 
dred insects trout consume, full 
charts, ete. Net $2.50 
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SNAKE LORE 


By W. A. BEVAN 














Is the Rattlesnake a Gentleman ? 

I have just been reading ‘Snake Lore” and 
also the article W. B. Mell, Jr., of Fla., wrote 
about rattlesnakes being gentlemen. 


Now I have my little yarn. First I wish to 
state that I was raised in the brush along the 
banks of the Mississippi river and the near vicin- 
ity, and later in northern Wisconsin. In the 
southern part of Wisconsin, in the bluffs and 
hills, there are numerous varieties of snakes, 
also the so-called ‘‘gentleman rattler.” Now I 
was eye-witness to the courtesy of a black rattle- 
snake. While on an outing in the hills of 
southern Wisconsin about 30 miles north of 
Prairie Du Chien in the summer of 1919, I came 
upon a crew of men working on a new d. 
After talking with the foreman for a few min- 
utes I asked if there was a spring of water near, 
as I wished a drink. One of the workmen in- 


formed me that he was going for a drink, so 
he led me about 200 yards to the water. Bending 
down to take a drink, the gentleman ractler 


sprang out of the grass without any warning 
and drove his fangs over the poor fellow’s left 
eye, and he died in less than two hours. Of 
course the weather was very hot and the victim 
had been laboring hard and he was dripping wet 
with perspiration, and the blood was hot, causing 
the poison to cover the system in a very few 
minutes. Now this rattler gave no warning 
whatever. Can you account for this? Coming 
upon a number of so-called blue racers (I know 
them by no other name) early in the spring, I 
saw them rolled up in a ball—about 25 or 30 of 
them. It was a medium warm day and they lay 
near a large rock. I poked them with a stick 
and they ran under the rock. Perhaps you could 
explain this to me, for which I would be very 
grateful.—Earl Rhone, III. 


Answer.—I always call the rattlesnake a gen- 
tleman because it does not go out of its way to 
bite a person, and is never pugnacious towards 
other snakes. When the rattlesnake bites it is 
a natural thing to do in self defense and is 
usually the outcome of a hysterical fear. When 
the first fear has passed the rattlesnake can often 
be handled. Of course accidents occur and peo- 
ple who handle unfixed snakes are apt to get 
hurt. Your opinion has been formed thru ob- 
servation of a single incident, and my opinion 
with many years of intimate association with all 
kinds of snakes. The dangerous rattlesnake cer- 
tainly is a gentleman when compared with harm- 
less Lindheimers Coluber—or the chicken snakes. 
This chicken snake with hut little encourage- 
ment will remain a vicious biter for months, and 
I have made pets of diamond black rattlesnakes 
in a short while. 


The ball of racers were just a little amorous, 
that’s all.—W. A. B. 





Snakes Tongue Lures Trout 


Having read the snake story in February Out- 
door Life let me say that every word is true, 
and more than that I have seen a snake chasing 
a trout in the water, and catching trout while 
the trout was trying to escape. Here is one 
you can believe or not. While fishing for 
streams I went 
over to a spring to get a drink of water. A 
fishing pal and myself both saw what I am going 
to tell of. The spring was walled up with loose 
stones; while standing there looking at the spring 


| we noticed some fingerling trout; saw one swim 








over to the stone wall to catch a small red worm 
which appeared to be there. When the trout was 
about to grab the worm, out came a_ snake’s 
head and caught the trout and believe me Mr. 
Snake did not miss the trout. The snake was 
fishing for trout and using his tongue for bait. 
The red tongue of a snake sure would look like 
a worm wiggling out from under a stone {n the 
water. I often wonder how often this happens. 
Sounds strange but think it over.—T. Schaeffer. 
Pa. 


Answer.—Your recounting of the snake’s 
tongue serving as a lure for prey is very inter- 
esting. It confirms a theory advanced in a splen- 
did chaptex, entitled “The Tongue of a Snake” 
in the “Book of a Naturalist,” by H. W. Hud- 
son. You will find some splendid reading in this 
work if you can get a copy through a library.— 


W. A. B 
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TRAPPING! 


Biggs buys all your furs at top 

prices! Sam Ross, Cass Co., Mo., 

$300 trapping in spare time and shipping to 
iggs. You can do the same. 

Get ready now! Traps, Ani- 

ma) Baits, Guns and all sup- 

plies at special low prices. 
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CATALOG 


of Trappers’ Supplies 
Containing Game Laws and Trap- 
pers’ Tips. Latest FUR PRICE 
LisTS—sent all season—FREE. 


USE THIS COUPON 


— a send nd posteerd - 


E. W. BIGGS & CO. 


Please send Bargain Catalog of — 
pers’ Supplies, also latest FUR PRICE LIST 
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Let us tan your hide 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, ete., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other Gar- 
ments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, ete. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 


gives prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 

We buy raw skins such as muskrat, coon 
etc., for our own use. Send for price list. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
572 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
FIFTY YEARS ON THE OLD FRONTIER 
By Capt. Jas. H. Cook. 
300 pages—liberally illustrated. 


This book offers some real entertaining read- 
ing, and of an authentic nature with historical 
vaiue. Full of exciting events of the early 


days in the West, 


Capt. Cook was a cowboy when that word held 
the essence of danger and romance to youth. 
He was a hunter of big game when the 
Rockies were still visited by great game 
hunters of Europe. He was a friend to the 
Indians when they knew little friendship for 


any white man. . 
Send us your order now. $4.00 Postpaid. 


OUTDOOR R_LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo, 


anguith’s 


of the 
neater ees & 


This atlas is just off the press, and yw * the 
latest information and road markings. A map for each 
state, If you purchased state maps individually they 
would cost 35¢e each, and here you receive the entire 
48, plus one of Canada for 

$1.00 Postpaid. 
Send in your order yal return mail. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK “SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1 for which send me a new 1928 Lang- 


Atlas. 
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Training the Spaniel 
By Charles A. Phillips 


(C. A. Phillips, J. P., author of ‘“The Sporting 
Spaniel,’’ has had a half century of experience 
with springers, cockers, fieid, Sussex and Clum- 
ber spaniels. On his vast estate and ‘‘shooting”’ 
near Castle Douglas, Scotland, he not only uses 
them regularly for gunning purpooss, but also 
successfully develops them for field trials. In 
view of this, his opinions on training, which he 
gives at our request, may be read with pleasure 
and profit by all who are interested in the utility 
breeds of spaniels which are so rapidly coming 
into prominence for some classes of American 
shooting.—Kennel Editor.) 


O begin with let me say that I am 

personally against making a dog 

(spaniel) retrieve by force. The 
whole secret of making him proficient in 
this sphere is by commencing with him 
when very young and making him think 
it is a great treat to be allowed to do 
so. At the risk of overstressing this 
point, but being encouraged to do so by 
your statement that spaniel training in 
your country is still in its infancy, I ven- 
ture to give you my method of teaching 
spaniels to retrieve. 

I commence with their education as soon 
as I possibly can; that is when they are 
ready to leave their mothers. I begin 
by making companions of them and play- 
ing about with them on the lawn to in- 
spire confidence and conquer fear, For 
this purpose I have a little enclosure 
kennel erected out on the lawn, in a shady 
spot where I can see them regularly. 
In this place they spend the early weeks 
of their lives, for 
this kennel consti- 
tutes an exercising 
run as well as a play 
ground, but they are 
frequently taken out 
of the enclosure and 
encouraged to run 
and play. 

After making 
friends with the pup- 
pies in this manner, 
I begin their first 
lessons. Taking one 
puppy out at a time, 
I roll either a wors- 
ted or a rubber ball 
before it which it 
generally picks up 
and returns to me. 
If it does not do so, 
IT take up the puppy 
and place it back in 
the yard and try an- 
other in the same 
manner. The others 
of the litter looking 
on become interested 
and then eager to 
have a so each 
in turn is given a 
chance. Those that [fs 
fail I at once put f[ 
back and try them 
again later, but as a 
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cocker spaniel, Field Trial Champion Rivington Sa 


rule they will all carry after the first lesson. 

After being made proficient with the 
ball, I substitute an India rubber dumb- 
bell, which is rather heavier and which gives 
them some idea of how to balance. After 
they retrieve this satisfactorily, I cast it 
into long grass, for up to now all they 
had to do is use their eyes. Now when 
they cannot see it on account of the longer 
grass or cover, they have naturally to 
bring their noses into play and start quest- 
ing or picking up the trail, the scent of 
which is greatly aided by being man- 
handled (and the dogs themselves teach us 
that no two human beings smell exactly 
alike). After this I start them on the 
“fur dummy.” I skin a rabbit, fill up the 
skin with tow and stitch it up. I teach 
them to find this in the same manner as 
the dumbbell. For feather work I kill 
a pigeon and after the skin is dry, do 
the same with it. By this means I have a 
fur and feather dummy which I give 
them alternately, but never let them tire 
over their play with them. This is one 
precaution that must ever be borne in 
mind; the puppy’s lessons must not be too 
long. 

All this time your puppy will be getting 
some months older and strong enough to 
carry a rabbit or bird. It is then that I 
start him with these if he has become 
proficient in the earlier lessons. The puppy 
by now has been taught to “sit” and not 
to move until commanded to do so. The 
game is allowed to become stiff» before 
the puppy is given the opportunity to 
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handle it. The object 1s placed farther 
and farther away and after all.is satisfac- 
tory with the stiff game, I give the pupil 
a newly-killed rabbit or bird. 


HEN he retrieves them perfectly he 

is about ready for the serious busi- 
ness. While these lessons have been go- 
ing on he has been disciplined to walk at 
heel, to drop at command and accustomed 
to pistol cap and charge. I then shoot a 
rabbit or bird, he sees it fall, but I keep 
him down until commanded to retrieve 
it. After he has seen two or three killed 
and retrieves satisfactorily, I do not allow 
him to retrieve any more that are shot 
in sight, but put him down and collect 
such myself, for if he thinks he is to 
be allowed to pick up everything, his in- 
clination is to want to run in, so that I 
restrict his retrieving to say, one out of 
three and then only on things out of sight, 
so that he is obliged to use his nose, 
not his eyes, to recover it. Again, never 
tire him with too much retrieving, but 
make him look upon it as a treat. 

It very frequently happens that puppies 
will not pick up birds that are strange 
to them such as a woodcock or grouse 
so that one has to pick it up and throw 
it away before they retrieve it to you. 
That means only that it is something new 
to them. From the start all their teach- 
ing is with man-handled objects—ball, 
dummies and natural game. This natural- 
ly explodes the theory advanced by some 
that dogs will not retrieve man-handled 
objects. In our coun- 
try the theory is 
quite unknown, or at 
least it is to me and 
I cannot understand 
why some should 
offer this as an ex- 
cuse why a dog re- 
fuses to retrieve an 
object. 

I will give you an 
idea of one test we 
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generally have at 
both our retriever 
and spaniel trials, and 
that is the water 
test. It is very sel- 
dom that we are 


lucky enough to get 
a river or lake so 
placed that the 
shooter can drop his 
birds into it or over 
the water. Therefore 
(though artificial) 
we try to make the 
test as near the real 
thing as possible by 
taking some dead 


; ee birds to the other 
ee side of the canal, 
A. river or pond. The 


bird is placed some 
distance beyond the 
water on the far side. 















The springer uate Cucaiions of Minot, 
American bred, of English parentage. 
Color, liver and white 


The dog is then sent across the water, 
hunts the far bank and after finding the 
bird returns with it. Now if your dog 
fails in this and your opponent's dog suc- 
ceeds, yours is, of course, greatly handi- 
capped. The failure is not in lifting, but 
in finding the bird, and I have never in 
my whole experience, yet seen a dog re- 
fuse to lift a man-handled bird when once 
he has found it. 


HE qualities that we should look for 

in the spaniel are the same every- 
where and the methods employed in field 
trials are identically the same, or at least 
very little different than what one would 
expect in an ordinary day’s shooting. What 
we look for as natural qualities in all 
breeds of working spaniels is courage to 
penetrate the heaviest cover, perseverance 
to keep on trying and the nose to find 
game when questing for it; to these quali- 
ties must be added a tender mouth and 
the dog must be properly broken and 
under perfect control. These attributes 
are more marked in some strains than in 
others and therefore it behooves the man 
who is looking for.a working spaniel to 
pay some regard to the family from which 
he comes. A dog descended from a long 
line of bench show ancestors which have 
never been used afield cannot- be expected 
to take to the business of -hunting as 
naturally as the dogs coming from a work- 
ing strain. 


Why Not Purchase a 
Duck Dog ? 
By Lloyd Matthews 
How many of us who follow the duck- 


shooting game have had a longing 
for a good retriever to gather in those 
crippled birds that fall in the tules and 
those places where it is hopeless for a 
human to look for them? Everyone, I'll 
wager. But please tell me why more 
dogs are not used? Many a shooter will 
pay big prices for equipment and a mem- 
bership to a duck club, but when it comes 
to a dog it is too much trouble until he 
gets a good bag of birds down in some 
inaccessible place, then he would give any- 
thing for one, and is not a bit backward 
in wanting you to come find his birds 
if you happen along with a dog. 

There are a great many breeds of dogs 
used for duck work; some are combina- 
tion dogs (that is, field and duck dogs), 
while others are only adapted to duck 
work such as the Irish water spaniel, 
the Chesapeake Bay dog and the Labrador 
retriever. The first two are of the large, 
long-legged type, weighing from 60 to 


the greatest wild- | 
There is no place 
any hunter with 
not wrong in 
water 


100 pounds, and are 
fowl retrievers known. 
they can’t work in and 
rough, hard going will 
buying one. The Irish 
very easily trained and any trainer 
produce a fine working dog in a very 
few months. The Chesapeake is a little 
slower to train. Yet he is a little 
hardier of the two. The Labrador is a 
wonderful swimmer but very hard to train. 
A good one well trained is a great re- 
triever from open water, not so good tho 
from tules and heavy growth. One should 
be careful to choose one with a great 
deal of life as some seem very logy 
and lazy. The combination dogs are those 
that are used for field work too; the 
best of these to my knowledge is the 
springer spaniel. He is very heavy coated, 
quite game, and under all ordinary condi- 
tions can’t be beaten. Especially the larger 
ones. They are very easily trained, have 
a wonderful nose, and I believe are the 
best combination shooting dog we have 
in America today. Besides they make a 
very fine car and house pet, far superior 
to those that are most commonly used. 

Other duck dogs generally used are the 
different field spaniels, the setter, pointer 
and airedale terrier. All of these are 
good under most conditions and are far 
better than none. 


M 


to grow up into a well-broken dog, and 
when it doesn’t, he is off dogs for life. 
How much better it would have been if 
he had sent the dog to some trainer to get 
started right, or taught the dog a few 
things himself. There are a great many 
dog-training books on the market that are 
very useful, as well as trainers in the 


go 


ANY a hunter purchases a shooting 


game. So I can’t see any reason why 
every shooter can’t have a_ well-trained 
duck dog. 


I have gone over ground where dogless 
hunters have been shooting and my dogs 
have picked up the limit of birds without 
one shot being fired. One man who pur- 


chased a dog from me said he never shot | 
many ducks himself but always followed | 


the fellow without a dog and he never 
failed to have a good- bag.- This- will 
give you some idea of the amount of 
game that goes to waste. I tell you it is 
enormous. 


While I never keep track myself, I’ve | 


been told by those who have, that their 
dogs retrieve as high as 90 to 100% of 
chances. I would say as a rough esti- 
mate any average dog should account for 
80 to 90% under ordinary conditions, and 
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Happy dogs, healthy dogs, are 
found wherever KEN-L-RA- 
TION is fed. . Your dog will like it—and 
it provides the bone and body building 
food which he requires. 
KEN-L-RATION is the only scientifically 
balanced ration for dogs, prepared solely 
from pure meat, cereals and imported cod 
liver oil. It is cooked and canned, ready 
to serve, without waste or trouble. 


Sold everywhere. Ask for it by name. 


CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
112 Peoples Ave. Rockford, II. 


KEN-]- RATION 


THE 0G FOOD SUPREME 
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DOG MEDICINES 
Standard for 52 Years 


Safe, effective remedies for all 

Dog ailments. Dealers everywhere. 

Write for Free Sample o etl 
DOG FOO 


Polk Miller Products Cor 


2051 W. BROAD .ST. RICHMOND, V. 
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ET” 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures; Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. : 
Assorted. sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO. BOX 10 McNEILL , MISS. 


Make Sick 









De. Salsbury’s 
Kills both tape and 
Worm Capsules *1''s both tape and 
goes. Stops running fits. Results in 2 hours. No starv- 
ot physicting. ey, back for every dose that 
falls 10 capsules 1.50; 29 i a shtsduny Consulta- 


tion at ae ~~) free. 

















| Registered Retrievers 





From one of the greatest duck hunting grounds in 
Canada I offer. to any gentleman, Trained Irish 
Water Spaniels and Labrador Retrievers, Steady to | 
shot, retrieve to hand land or water. Just finished | 
two weeks heavy shooting. Guaranteed as repre- 
sented Photo’s to Applicants. 


NORTHGATE KENNELS, 


agree: ) 
PRINCE ALBERT, SASK. C 














FreeDogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
d 


an 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 









SAVE YOUR 
PUPPIES! © 


LeRoy’s Puppy 
Worm Remedy 


The ie and Surest For all Breeds 


$1.00 Sent Direct by Mail—Post paid 
10 other guaranteed remedies. 


Booklet, ‘‘The Care of Dogs,” Free. 


GIBBINS DRUG CO. 
540 Forest Ave. Dayton, Ohio 

















HERMOSA KENNELS 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
**The best for less’’ 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal | 
Denver, Colorado 


Always Rarin toGo 


Eyes sparkling, ears alert, a glis- 
tening coat and responsive. muscies 
—keep your dog in perfect health 
with Miller’s A-1 Dog Foods Send 
ten cents for trial feedings and your 
copy of the “Pink of Condition.” 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 





























1150 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion Ohio 


CAT, COON, LION HOUNDS, BEAR DOGS 


Fully trained Western TREE DOGS 
that Tree and Stay 


J. L. Essex, Victory Way at 130th St., 








Seattle Wash. 








Profit and Pleasure ; 


Hunting with HOUNDS 


Fur Finders. Money Makers. Game 
Getters, Free dog supply Catalog. 
_Kennel Supply, SC50, Herrick, Tl. 


$2.( 00° ae $1.00 
Coyote Coursing 


With Russian Wolfhounds and Greyhounds. 
Profusely illustrated, By L. V. ALMIRALL 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 











Enclosed find $1.00 for a copy of Coyote Cours- 
ing—or send C. Q. D. 

Name 

Address 
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| where the going is bad he should get 70% 
| or better. 

Now I never saw any man throw game 
birds away after he had them retrieved, 
so why should the hunter without proper 
equipment do so? It is a crime to kill 
game and leave it go to waste in this 





day and age when it will soon be a thing 
of the past. Many a man has shot down 
twice or three times the limit to get his 
required quota. This is not right. 

Get a good dog and learn the full 
measure of joy, service, and companion- 
ship he will give you. 


The Amateur and His Beagle 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


HAT merry little hound, the beagle, 

is popular everywhere principally 

because rabbits are abundant in all 
parts of the country; and secondly, be- 
cause he is easily trained. Even the man 
who can devote but a comparatively brief 
time each day to his beagle should be able 
to develop him into a good, reliable shoot- 
ing dog. 

It is well to begin the early lessons as 
soon as the puppy is weaned, and they 
should be imparted much along the same 
lines that one would employ in training 
any of the other sporting varieties. Teach- 
ing him his name, to come at command 
| of voice or whistle, and all the little 
niceties that are catalogued under the head 
of yard- and house-breaking may be taught 
during the early months of the puppy’s 
life, but the important thing that every 
prospective trainer should bear in mind 
is that he must use 
common sense and 
average intelligence. 
Hard methods, los- 
ing one’s temper or 
becoming exasperat- 
ed over little failings 
never trained dogs, 
and the novice should 
under no circum- 
stances lose sight of 
the fact that a pup- 
py’s intelligence un- 
folds gradually and 
he cannot be expect- 
edtounderstand 
what is wanted of 
him unless these les- 
sons are imparted 
| with patience and 
regularity. 

The age for going 
afield varies according to the degree of in- 
telligence that the puppy displays, but even 
when still quite young he may be taken out 
and allowed to roam about and explore new 
sights, and hear strange noises, for the ex- 
perience will give him confidence. The seri- 
ous business of field training should not 
begin, however, before the puppy is from 
8 to 12 months old. It is assumed 
that by this time the young beagle has 
been broken to obey the ordinary com- 
mands, that he has become accustomed 
to the sound of firearms and-that he can 
be kept under reasonable control. 

The chances are that if the puppy has 
been made familiar with the sound of a 
cap pistol early in life he will pay no 
attention to the report of a gun, but even 
granting this, the teacher must use due 
care and judgment and not discharge the 
gun the first few times unless his pupil 
is busily engaged in hunting. No attempt 
should be made to kill a rabbit before him 
until one is absolutely certain that the 
pupil is gun-proof. 

Some advocate hunting the puppy with 
an older and experienced dog and_ this 
is good practice, but as a rule the begin- 
ner does not have such a dog at hand 
and must therefore rely entirely upon his 
own resources. 


ERE is where the early yard lessons 





will prove their value. Keep the 


puppy at heel until you come to the covert 





A beagle of the utility type, built for 
service 


which you desire to hunt and then send 
him on, encourage him to hunt in the 
likely places and always keep out in front 
of him, calling him here and there, where 
the chances look likely for starting a 
bunny. With some puppies the hunting 
instinct remains dormant much longer than 
in others, consequently the amateur must 
use due discretion and not frighten the 
pupil by untoward actions or impatience. 
Many a beagle has been ruined by too much 
haste. Even if the young beagle shows 
little or even no interest in questing the 
first time he is out, do not become dis- 
couraged. Take him home and try again 
some other day. He may display little 
hunting instinct the second, third, or even 
the fourth, fifth or sixth time out, but even 
then the case is not hopeless. It is sur- 
prising, sometimes, how the youngster will 
come to himself at the most unexpected 
moment. As long as 
you can interest the 
dog. sufficiently to 
keep him prying into 
the coverts or nosing 
here and there, you 
are making progress. 

There are some in- 
stances where the 
puppy will not leave 
his master’s side and 
takes positively no 
interest whatever, in 
his surroundings, go- 
ing so far sometimes 
as to actually lie 
down in an inviting 
bed of leaves and re- 
fusing utterly to be 
cajoled into questing. 
Such puppies are rare 
if they come from a 
working strain of beagles, but they are met 
with now and then, even in the best of 
families. After taking such a puppy out ten 
or a dozen times and he shows no encour- 
aging symptoms, far the better plan is to 
dispose of him and secure another. Others 
after they begin to hunt and actually run a 
trail, never give tongue. This is not such 
a flagrant fault and sometimes may be 
corrected by running the puppy with an ex- 
perienced dog that is free with his voice, 
altho it happens occasionally that a mute 
puppy may develop his voice of his own 
volition after he has had more experience. 

The fundamental consideration is to 
create a desire within the puppy to go out 
and hunt. Unless he is one of the hope- 
less kind he will sooner or later strike a 
trail and probably run it a short distance, 
or perhaps 75 or 100 yards. This is at 
least a beginning and the trainer should 
feel satisfied for that day, for it is not 
advisable to run a puppy too long. Take 
him up after this run and the memory of it 
will linger. The next time he is likely to do 
better, and thus as the lessons proceed he 
will improve from day to day, but his 
work should be regular, even if his actual 
hunting time is brief, and every moment 
that he is in the field should be well 
occupied. He should be encouraged to 
hunt the inviting cover by going with him 
and sending him on. He will soon learn 
to relish the work thru the association 
of episodes. 
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Moose Hunting in Gaspe 
By Fred H. Harris - - Next Month 








SSUMING that he has learned to run 
trails short distances by this time, 
the master must be on the alert and when- 
ever the puppy begins to show signs of 
game go to him at once, encourage him 
and assist in questing. A little help at 
this stage of the training means much. I 
have seen dogs throw side glances at their 
master as if appealing for assistance and 
a word now and then helps him over a 
critical moment. When at last the puppy 
has gotten so far that he will run a fresh, 
straight, long trail, drive him along as 
fast as he is able to carry it and if you 
keep just behind him you are enabled to 
see the rabbit as it starts from its form, 
being up higher from the ground than 
the dog and therefore in a better position, 
but because the puppy cannot see his 
quarry he must depend upon his nose and 
not his eyes, which is proper, for while 
you are watching the movements of the 
rabbit you can encourage and direct the 
work of the dog as the occasion requires. 
You will also be able to assist him on 
the checks and losses. By continuing this 
class of hunting for short periods every 
day he will learn surprisingly fast and 
he will soon become surer on his trail 
and depend upon coaching less and less. 
After these preliminary lessons will come 
the actual business of hunting, and here 
the gun comes into play, but when the 
puppy becomes fast enough to hole his 
quarry he must be taught to mark the 
hole and all the little finer things that 
enter into the curriculum of a well-broken 
beagle’s education. That is a lesson in 
itself. 

The principal concern the novice should 
have in making his selection of a puppy 
is to secure one from known ‘working 
stock. There are bench show beagles 
which have never done a day’s actual 
work in the field and while the offspring 
of some of these may be taught to hunt, 
it is far better to procure a puppy from 
utility parents or field trial winners. 
While many of these working beagles may 
not be able to win on the bench it does 
not necessarily follow that in order to be 
useful the dog must be homely or of poor 
type, but rather an ordinary one in looks 
that can go out and do more work than a 
beautiful show specimen that is useless 
afield. If the two can be combined, all 
the better, for this is possible. 





LABRADOR DOG 


Bang of Harwood, owned by P. N. B. 
Galwey-Foley, Saskatchewan 


HEALTH 


OF YOUR DOG 
Conducted by 
A. A. Hermann, D.V. S. 











Note; Dr. Hermann, the famous pincanagar ye ne 
will give free advice on the care and cure .f dogs 
to the readers of Outdoor Life. When addressing 
your letter to him, care Outdoor Life, enclose a 
stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 


Distemper 


Question—I have a 10-months old German 
police dog which weighs 60 pounds. He has 
been sick for several weeks, some say he has 
distemper. What is the best way to treat dis- 
temper in this dog? Also what should I feed? 
He is very shy; how can I overcome this? What 
worm medicine shou-d I use?—W. F. K., La. 

Answer.—Distemper is more readily prevented 
than cured and the complications such as chorea, 


blindness and dysentery present serious prob- 
lems which tax the ability of the nurse and 
veterinarian to the limit. Aspirin in 5-grain 


doses every three tours for the fever and infec- 
tion combined with Salol 5 grains to prevent 
dysentery, make a fairly satisfactory treatment. 
Boric acid solution and 20% solution Argyrol 
should be instilled into the eyes at frequent 
intervals. Feed sparingly on easily-digested food 
such as raw eggs, granulated dog biscuits, raw 
liver, etc. 

To overcome shyness feed entirely from the 
hand and ultimately persuade your pet to eat 
from the hands of friends. Tetrachlorethylene in 
the proportion of 1 mil for each 10 pounds of 
body weight as worm medicine. This should be 
followed after one-half hour by a capsuleful of 
epsom salts, one triple 0 capsuleful for each mil 
of worm medicine.—A. A. 


Foxhound With Running Fits 


Question.—I have an American foxhound pup, 
female, about 4 months old. She is fed raw 
ground meat one meal, and two other meals of 
puppy biscuits. She looks in good health, but 
every three or four days she has a fit running in 
circles and barking excitedly and frothing at the 
mouth. I wormed her but still she has fits. Yes- 
terday she had one but she did not run about 
as she usually does but she went stiff and could 
hardly stand up. I give her castor oil once a 
week and her bowels are in good condition.— 
Ci eS 
, commonly called fright 
disease, is believed to be due to the irritation of 
hook worms and rectal worms. Other authorities 
believe it is contagious and due to a specific un- 
discovered germ. Worms should be removed 
whether they cause fits or not so we recommend 
you give your dog 2 mils of Tetrachlorethylene in 
a gelatin capsule, followed in thirty minutes by a 
teaspoonful epsom salts. When this has acted 
as a physic inject in the rectum a pint of tea 
made from % ounce of quassia bark. 

To control a fit bathe the head in cold water 
and give from 5 to 10 grains of Triple Bromides. 
Discontinue the castor oil as it contains an 
Oleoresin which is quite poisonous for dogs. lf 
a laxative is absolutely necessary give milk of 
magnesia or mineral oil which may be given in 
the food and does not nauseate.—A. A. H. 





Progressive Paralysis 


Question.—I have a springer spaniel that has 
difficulty in walking. The trouble began sud- 
denly about four weeks ago and appeared first as 
a partial paralysis in the right hind limb but 
seems now to affect the entire right side, causing 
her to stagger sideways and fall. She has not 
been struck by any auto, or injured, and doesn’t 
appear hyper-sensitive either. Please advise 
treatment.—C. V. H., Iowa. 

Answer.—If this is progressive paralysis due 
to infection or injury to the central nervous sys- 
tem and spinal cord, it will get steadily worse 
and paralyze the dog completely. If due to 
chorea following an wnobserved attack of dis- 
temper give 10 drops of Fowler’s Solution three 
times daily or the same amount of solution of 
bromide of gold. Continue treatment for a long 
time as the majority of cases are shown to re- 
spond. Feed generously on raw feeds and give 
liberal amount of exercise——A. A. H. 
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The New Bird Dog’s Pal 

With entirely new clamps that hold it rigidly on 
the runningboard of any car in a position that does 
not touch the body. 

Refinements and improvements for the most at- 
tractive and satisfactory thing of its kind imag- 
inable are passed on to the sportsmen of America 
with no increase in price. 

It is built throughout of high quality automobile 
body materials, strikingly finished in two-tone genu- 
ine Du Pont Duco Is comfortable for the dogs 
in all weather, closing completely when desired, and 
makes a most attractive all purpose carrier or trunk 
for the tourist. It is adjustable to fit all cars. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for 
the two-dog size. Suitable for large pointers or 
setters as well as other breeds. Immediate shipment. 
Manufactured by. 


Dwight McBride Yellow Pine Sale Co. 


Golden City, Missouri 


MUCH OBLIGED, MASTER! 


Your dogs will say that with bright e 
and the vigor that comes of health f 
ou give them Vitakalk gal 
a? vets, the i 

iol > Club of New 

Englay and eg 

~— G erman 

















4 famous tonic 
and conditioner stops 


rickets, is valuable in 
}*. r, makes full glossy 
coats. ood for all dogs, sick 
or well. 1 Jb. can $1.25, 2 lbs. $2.00, 
10 be $8.50. y mail on receipt of 
price. Try it today. 
TH. GOLDSCHMIDT CORPORATION 
Dept. 307, 68 Beaver St., New York, N, Y. 


Chicago - Montreal a Hamilton, Ont. 


Arkansas Best Hunting Hounds 


Extra High Class Coon hounds $75.00 and $100.00. Extra 
High Class Coon, Skunk, Opossum hounds $75.00. High 
Class Combination tree hounds $50.00. Good average 
Coon, Skunk, Opossum hounds $30.00 and $40.00. Young 





well started two year old Cooners $20.00. Champion 
Rabbit hounds $20.00. Extra High Class Fox and Wolf 
hounds $50.00. i hound pups from the best Coon 


hound parents $10. 
Twenty years a , OTP your State. 


HENRY FORT _ Fort Smith, Arkansas 


GREAT 
DANES 


W.R W. R Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The Safe WORMER for Dogs, Pups and Foxes 


Effective against Hook and Round Worms and 
RUNNING-BARKING FITS. Recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Outdoor Life. 
In capsules of assorted sizes, $1.00 postpaid. 


Harrison Chemical Co. 
Department 4A Quincy, Illinois 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY. 

offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox 

and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 

Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 






































Lion Hounds, Varmint and _ Rabbit 
Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten 
cents. 








Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few Druggists or mail, 50c. 
DENT MEDICINE Co., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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i CONDUCTED By 


= " Geo. Hebden (orsan, Sr. - | = 











Future of Scientific Propagation 


f | NHE field is the proper angle from 
which to write. When I come in the 
house, sit down, and read that hawks 

and owls do so much good to game birds, 
by picking out the sick ones, thus prevent- 
ing complete extinction of the species by 
disease, I consider anew that the proper 
place to study birds is the field. Now, my 
observations in the field are exactly oppo- 
site to such a statement that. I see 
hawks, owls, crows and snapping turtles 
picking out the peppy and venturesome 
youngsters who run out from their mother’s 
apron strings for a grasshopper, or maggot, 
or bug. Time and time again I have seen 
this. 

One might just as well say that autos, 
trucks, busses and street cars kill off those 
children who are liable to die of disease 
and thus they do good by preventing the 
disgrace of dying of disease, as it is much 
more heroic and sporty to die by accident. 
While the contrary is the truth. The chil- 
dren who are killed by the thousands on 
our streets, every year, are really the most 
peppy and venturesome of all and their loss 
is a very great loss to the world. It would 
be hard to say how many Edisons, for one 
name only, had been taken from us by 
such accidents. And I am just as sure that 
predatory creatures, whether bird or beast, 
are engaged in the constant destruction of 
our valuable bird life. This country could 
easily support twenty times its present wild 
waterfowl population. 

As for an increase in upland game, you 
have only to note the enormous numbers 
of grasshoppers in every field. Then the 
weed seed crop of this country, that re- 
mains uneaten by weed-seed-eating game 
birds, would probably cover New York 
City a yard deep. Our waste and culti- 
vated land is capable of supporting an in- 
crease of upland game birds of at least 
a thousandfold. Where we now have one 
ruffed grouse, or one prairie chicken, or 
one wild turkey, and so on, we should and 
could have 1,000 at a very conservative 
estimate. In the old days when people ate 
so much game and fish and other meats to 
the exclusion of cultivated fruits, the blood 
was so acid that we were very subject to 
smallpox and other pus-forming diseases. 
Long before this century is out we will 
see game more plentiful than it ever was 
because we will farm game, and methods of 
scientific propagation will be a distinct de- 
partment of agriculture. A very common 
sight, fifty years hence, will be a game 
farmer going to market with a truck load 
of wild ducks, prairie chickens, or wild 
geese propagated on his farm as we now 
do chickens, pigs and sheep. 


as 


NOTE recently that the Fish and Game 

Commission of Connecticut have defined 
mink, skunks and others as game destroyers 
of the worst order. Here is common sense 
in action, the greatest force in the universe 
to correct wrong thinking. This is a 
healthy difference from those states that 
protect these extremely destructive crea- 
tures. The skunk is all right as a destroyer 
of turtle eggs but one can destroy the 
turtles and not depend on the skunks to do 
so, any more than. one would encourage 
weasels about the house to destroy rats. 
Here on the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary 


of rat 
destruction far more effective than a dozen 


I ean show you many methods 
bird-destroying cats can ever be. The sport 
of shooting stray house cats, gone wild, is 
a possibility for future Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls. We must keep all game- 
bird enemies under control. The old days 
will never come back but far better days 
are ahead of us. We may not have the old, 


indiscriminate hunting but we will have 
scientific propagation of game birds on 
game farms, on hunting preserves both 


public and private, or farm-rented hunting, 
which, with scientific control of bird ene- 
mies, will mean much more game. Farm- 
ing, indeed, will be by far the best job to 
be had and people will desert the cities and 
go back to the country permanently. Even 
large factories will move out to the coun- 
wy. 

What is more interesting than a woods 
or field well stocked with upland game 
birds unless it’s a beautiful marshy lake 
filled with aquatic wildflowers and wild 
waterfowl? Indeed, I look for the drained 
marsh to be reclaimed, more numerous than 
in the earlier days. Why not? They are 
necessary and the land reclaimers will find 
a drained marsh is not what it is cracked 
up to be. Then we will turn around and 
reclaim the marsh. Farmers will make 
marshes and fish ponds out of their creeks, 
using dams and steam shovels. Making 
canals and islands ‘in the marshes, the mak- 
ing of artificial little lakes, with * steam 
shovel and drag and clam shell, has not 
yet started, for the value and usefulness of 
water in this country is not yet appreciated. 

The frog is back already. Fancy the 
Louisiana frog market being glutted and 
farmers getting only 25 cents a pound for 
large fresh frogs’ legs! One can hardly 
believe it. As the frog has returned to 
our tables, so will the wild duck, the wild 
goose, even the wild turkey and prairie 
chicken, as soon as scientific propagation is 
taught in our agricultural colleges and in 
game farming schools. 


Query 

Pheasants 
Query: I bought a pair of early hatched 
Manchurian eared pheasants and a pair of Swin- 
Should they breed this spring? The 
look alike so far, neither developing 
Is it likely both are hens? I must 








hoes. 
Manchus 
spurs yet. | 
tell you I have been very successful with ever- | 
green seed, following your suggestions, and have | 

| 


thousands of nice young trees of the ornamental 
varieties coming on. I have been raising Golden, 
Silver, Amherst pheasants with success and would 
like to try other birds, as I have five acres and | 
want to plant it all in evergreens and birds. 
What other birds would do well in northern | 
Ohio?—R. S., Ohio. | 
Answer: Manchurians must be three years | 
old before breeding, both cocks and hens. The | 
cock will develop spurs tho not the wicked ones | 
of Silver or Reeves. Would advise you to get | 
an imported pair from Europe and change your | 
hens so as to avoid inbreeding. Similarly with 
Swinhoes. Your breeder would not send you two 
hen Manchus for a pair, as he is very careful. 
Swinhoes must be two years old before breeding. 
After the Manchus are at home with you, you 
can let them out if you have a good fence. You 
can’t trust Swinhoes out of a pen, however. Glad 
you were so successful with the trees. Game 


birds are very fond of the large seeded pines. 
You might try the Chukar partridge, as this is a | 
very pretty bird, larger than our bob-white. , 








TARNEDGE FOXES 
ESTABLISHED 1910 
The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





: The O! Vega, 1927 Grand Show Champion’’ 
The Oldest Ranch in the U.S 


Catalog SABATTIS, N. Y. 

















“Borestone_ 


OXES 


Raising silver foxes is an interest- 
ing, profitable business if you start 
right. Borestones have won over 200 
prizes and 6 grand championships at 
national fox shows—-no other breeder 
in the world has won more than one. 
Free booklet. Borestone Mt. Fox 
Co., 2485 Country Club Drive, Al- 
tadena, Calif. 












Learn Fur Farming— 


YE AR of the Silver Foxand Fur Farming 
Industries. 1928 Edition. 


BOOK 176 pages—beautifully printed and 


; illustrated. Tells all about fur farm- 
ing, how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin. 
—write today for your copy. 

Send 25c to cover shipping 


American National Fox Breeders Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Mi polis, Mi t 

















» Silver Fox News | 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 

who are in the business and those 

planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


Write Dept. C 


4 SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St. New York 















‘Canadian Silver Black Foxes 


| The stock industry in North 
America. 


live 
experience, we sell all the pelts 
you can raise through our own Fur stores. Quality 
breeding stock, prices reasonable, easy terms, Stamp 


| 
most | 
| 
for particulars. | 
| 


profitable 
15 years’ 


VALLEY SILVER FOX FARM 
ST, STEPHEN, N. B. 








FOX BREEDERS! pies. ayer neuer 


or The French Remedy Com- 
pany’s New Improved Combination 3-in-1 


VERMICIDE CAPSULES 


For Round Worms, Tape Worms and Hook Worms 
In Two Sizes 


Full Strength for the adults ‘ 
Half-Strength for the teenie weenie little fellows 


Box of 20 Capsules $1. 
Box of 500 Capsules $20. 
Colorado Supply House 
3854 Federal Boulevard Denver, Colorado 


The Modern Rifle 


An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons and 
their loads. 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 


No. 1 
No, 2 


Price: 








and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.75, postpaid. Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 
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CLASS 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate cof TEN CENTS A WORD PER IN 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPAN 


of small accounts in this department. 
month. For the protection of both adve 
vertisement. 





Birds and Animals 


Each number and initial counts as aseparate word. 
I rtisers and readers we require that 
¢ OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION 
America—and you will find this classified advertising the 
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j you submit as references 
is read monthly by thou 
cheapest and most effec 
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SERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 
Y ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
Copy should be received by the first of each preceding 


the names of two reputable persons with your ad- 


sands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over 
tive you can buy. 





Birds and Animals 





Birds and Animals _ 








The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White Peafowl 


Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 

uai Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer oxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 








| PHEASANT EGGS 


—LIVE BIRDS 
RINGNECKS BLACKNECKS 


All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild Trap- 
ped birds from our 4500 acre game farms and 
shooting preserve. 

Also supply breeders or birds for liberating and 


















restocking game preserves and dead birds for 
table use during Fall and Winter shootings. All 
live birds shipped are wild trapped on order. 
Grousehaven Game Farms 
Lupton, Mich. 
Wm. Mattison, Mor. S. W. Long, Game Keeper 
‘i » ‘Breed squabs and 
make money, Sold 
TWO by millions at higher 
prices than 
chickens. Write 
at once for two 
free books tell- 
“ ing how to do 
it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask 
for pve aed og will be surprised. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Company, 429 H Street, Melrose High- 
lands, Massachpasetts. Established 27 years. 
ig Moneyin 
Guinea Pigs 
We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere 
to raise guinea pigs for us, Easy way to make extra 
money in spare time. No experience necessary as we 
show you how and BUY ALL YOU RAISE at 
high prices. Easily raised anywhere, very profitable. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK HOW TO START. 
Cavies Distributing Co., 3101 C. C. Sta, Kansas City, Mo. 
Hunters and Trappers: See and try the “‘Screw- | 
Bug,’ a Mechanical ferret for routing Rabbits, | 
Skunk, and other burrowing animals. ‘ 
Sold by mail allowing five days’ trial with an ab- | 










































Wild 
Rabbits 


JACKS AND | 
COTTONTAILS } 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which*ean be 
shipped only in the late fall and winter months, can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTER- 
EST YOu. Live arrival guaranteed. Every cus- 
tomer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 














MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Rinq Neck PHeasantsat Montcalm Game Farm 
have done remarkably well this year. We have 
a large supply of early hatched, well grown, 
strong, vigorous birds. Exceptional quality of 
pheasants for stocking estates, private gun club 
shooting or bird dog trials. 

Careful breeding has enabled us to produce 
birds that are characterized by vigor, beauty, 
brilliancy of feather and strength of flight. We 
guarantee safe delivery of birds or adjustment 
will be made at full value 
Write for catalog and prices 













MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


R. F. D. No. 3, 


Box B_ Phoenixville, Pa. 


























JS BY at 


Dealer 
Prices 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and prompt 
delivery from our large stocks at 
Chicago, 


Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron Works Co. 








Clinton, Mass.: 
San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


1264Tyler St., N.E, 
Minneapolis 

















BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Free 1929 Folder explains planting game preserves; 
letters from customers, including sportsmen, 
clus, game officials, ete. Delivery December 
to late April. Live arrival anywhere guar- 
anteed, any quantity. Largest producer 
L America’s BEST Game Bird. 
ORDER NOW 


M. E. BOGLE 













Meridian iss. 
(CHINESE 

Pheasants are a cross between the tenacious and cun- 
ning Chinese and the large, vigorous and colorful Mon- 
golian, resulting in a perfect game pheasant. Reared 
in the ideal upland game country of central Wisconsin. 
We offer for sale a limited supply of first cross breeders, 
also pure-bred Chinese and Mongolian Ringnecks. Otto 
Beyer Game Farm, Portage, Wisconsin.’’ 9-3 
LIVE MUSKRATS, 








“CHI-MONG 


DELIVERY beginning in October. 


Black—$25.00 per pair. Extra males, $7.50 each. 
Brown—$15.00 per pair, Extra males, $5.00 each, Live 
delivery at destination, and sex guaranteed. Dept. B-20, 
W. A. Gibbs & Son, Chester, P 
LIVE MUSKRATS. DELIVERY beginning in October. 

Black—$25.00 per pair. Extra males, $7.50 each. 
Brown—$15.00 per pair. Extra males, $5.00 each, Live 


delivery at destination, and sex guaranteed. Dept. B-12, 
W._A. Gibbs & Son, Chester, P 
MUSKRATS 
doubt the largest and best colored 
U. S. We can give immediate delivery. 
tain Fur_Ranch, Ine., Saguache, Colo. 








MOUNTAIN Breeders without 
musquash in the 


Roc ky Moun- 


ROCKY 


























MONGOLIAN) Ringneck | 


FOX SQUIRRELS—THEY are beauties; long, bushy 





tails, $7 a pair. I. B. Hazzard, Miller, Nebr. > 
JUNKIN PHEASANTRY, R. 6, Box 654, Portland, 
Oregon, offers Pheasants and Game Chickens. 


Wild Duck Attractions 
Attract Wild Ducks and Fish 


Natural aquatic food plants will 
bring thousands of Wild Ducks 
to your favorite waters. Plant 
now WILD RICE, WILD 
CELERY, PONDWEED SEEDS 
guaranteed to produce results. 
Prices reduced, extra discount 
on early orders. Write for ex- 
pert planting advice and free 
e Fe 7 literature. 

Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries Box 331, Oshkesh, Wis. 


















Wanr More Ducrs?( Pian, 







Send now. Where Wild Rice grows, 
ducks come by thousands—it is their : 
favorite food. Guaranteed seed for fall 
planting. Terrell’s Seeds Grow. 32 
years’ successful experience, Planting 


suggestions free. Write 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 


_ 358 A_B'k. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Decoy Callers (Pure Bred) 






































| 
| 
| 
solic Wenee Dace guacantes. — . | | MUSKRATS—BUY BREEDING Stock in Fall to insure 
Price $4.00 each with order prepaid, or C.0.D | “best results following season. Best stock obtainable Gray English Callers.......$ 6.00 per pair 
| plus postage. Free circulars, and testimonials. at lowest prices. Live delivery and sex guaranteed. Black English Callers 2.60 — 
| =o Clinton _J,_Riley,_Port_Clinton,_ Oniic. Black Mallard Wild Stock: |: 7.00 per pair 
Prenkitin Segeare Done ee Mork J | SUPERIOR BARGE, MINE [0d Oe, acai | | Gray Mallard, Handreared, -. 5.68 per pel 
— » . ght. y erica | , oF q nes rolde e 
— —  —=7 Trice rete AD rltarese Robbinsdale. Minn" | | Canada Geese, Handreared . . 15.00 per pair 
RAISE BE GIAN HARES PAPPIO MASTER MINK. Seven generation carefully Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
scientifically pen bred of best northern § parentage . 
New Zealand Reds — Chinchilias — Flemish Giants |. ci,1. i, ‘iakn ie, Wests. Gabe, Nebr. 11-2 THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 
MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock OUIRRELS, FLYING, IMPORTED Germans, Fox, SF 
Bet 4 ah ye bk or egies 3 $3 each Silver Grey, Reds, Chipmunks; make fine pets. W. G. »9UCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting More 
—Cainchillas $4 each—Flemish Giants $5each. | Sehendel, 413 E. Lafayette, Mankato, Minn. } food means more game.  Terrell’s eds grow 32 
See eecy of For Farniedonesine telishowts | LIVE MUSKRATS—FINEST, DARK NORTHERN | years experience. Suggestions free. Write Terrell’s 
raise skunk, mink, fox, etc., fo rofits, all for 10c, Address Alberta stock. Fall delivery, Western Canada Fur Aquatic Farm, 352 A_Blk., Os ikosh_ Wisconsin. 2-12 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 36, Holmes Park, M Farm, Route 1, Busby, Alberta, Canada, LIVE DECOYS, SMALL English Calls, $2.50 each 
RABBITS, “GASTOR-REX and Colour-Rex. Just im- FOR SALE: MINK, Squirrels, racoons, foxes, ferrets, Mallards, pair $3; trio, $4.50 Train d with flyers 
ported. Fur surpasses mink or beaver. Will be muskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunks, wolf pups, opos- | and to answer artificial eall, Will ship C. O. D 
World’s future fur leader. Opportunities unlimited. | sums. B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. ; Cc. G. Coffman, R.6, c arthage Le i a aie 10-3 
Literature. E. L. Morris, P. 265, Ogden, Utah. | THE FINEST SPLIT Cap scentless skunk in the West | WILD RICE SEED from Land O'Lakes. Ask for cir 
ALASKA MINKS, SUPER quality Northern Minnesota | from licensed Fur Farm $18 per pair. Hugh Camp- culars and special fall discounts. Minnesota Wild 
minks, Blue foxes, Alaska silvers. Best quality. | bell, Glerwood, Wash ; ie _____ | ~-Rice_Co., LaPorte, Minn. __ eS 9-3 
Booking orders for fall delivery. Herculean Fur Farms, RAISE FUR RABBITS, Chinchillas Flemish Giants, | MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed Write for ial 
Comfrey, Minnesota. -3 | New Zealands. Booklet 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, | prices. September delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, 
MINKS, 1928 PEN raised, males $15; females $35; | New Bethlehem, Pa. _ Aitkin, Minnesota. aetna hina 
tested breeders $40. Coon $12.50 each. W. I. Mont- | pepiIGREED DARK CHINCHILLA rabbits. Bred | GUARANTEED LITTLE® ENGLISH Gray Call ducks 
gomery, Manila, Ark. | does, $8; bucks, $4. Arthur Strauch, New Hamburg, Excellent callers, $5 pair; $25 a dozen. Allen Young, 
MINK: IMPROVED NORTHERN Mississippi Valley Ontario, Canada. pe on . 10-2 Meadville, Mo. , : ; ’ cei 10-2 
mink, Select stock. Cold Spring Fur Farm, Homer, | GUINEA PIGS FOR sale, all colors. Prices low. W. | MALLARD DECOYS. SHOT over, Collar broke, $1.50 
Minn. 10-9 } L. Mack, Breeder of Ouinea Pigs, Cherryvale, per bird. Early hatch $1.25 per bird. Frank Dilley, 
MUSKRAT FARM, PRIVATE lake, fenced, 2000 Musk- | Kansas. -2 | Mankato, Kans. _ — = 
rats.__DeCovdres, Bloomingdale, Mich. | FOR SALE: DARK Northern mink, raccoon, red foxes | CANADA GEESE, PAIR $15. Genuine small English 
FOR SALE: JACK and cottontail rabbits, mink, musk- | and Canadian geese. Joe Sandmeyer, St. James, gray call ducks, drake $2; hens $3. Chas. Coates, 
rats. Webb, Protection, Kansas. 11-3 | Minn. 11-2 | Meadville, Mo Sei Ee 
FOR SALE OR trade. 35 Japanese Silkies. Fred Frick, | MINK FOR SALE: Ranch raised, Alaska and Quebec | MALLARD DECOYS. TRIO $3.75. H. M. Sanders, 
Box 545, Laramie, Wyo. stock. Wzkomo Fur Ranch, Saint Nazianz, Wis. 10-2 | Baldwin, Kansas. 
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ENGLISH CALL DECOYS, pair four dollars; extra hens 
two dollars; drakes, one dollar, Lloyd Mathews, 

Eastlake, Colorado, 

DUCK HUNTERS, WRITE me for prices on little grey 
call decoys. Dr. Turman, Marshall, IIL 


FOR SALE: GOOSE decoys, 
Anna, Ill, 


Kennel Department 


ARKANSAS HOUNDS HUNTED and trained in 

Ozark Mountains of Arkansas. Extra high class 
straight coonhounds $75.00; No. 1 coonhounds $50.00; 
extra high class combination tree hounds $40.00; No. 1 
combination tree hound $30.00; extra high class fox- 
hounds $75.00; No. 1 foxhounds $50.00; high class deer 
hounds $50.00 and $75.00; average deer hounds $30.00; 
mixed breed hounds $25.00 and $35.00; old tree hounds 
$25.00; champion rabbit hounds $15.00; youngsters, any 
breed, $10.00 each. Allowed 10 day trial. Reference 
and list free. T. Je Bradley, Alma, Arkansas. 10-3 








Profiles. Paul Leib, 




















OORANG Airedale and Lingorue hunting dogs, watch- 
dogs, and trained companions; also Coonhounds, Fox- 
hounds and Rabbithounds. Trained dogs, $50.00 to 
$200.00. Pedigreed puppies, $25.00 to $50.00. We 
solicit correspondence from sportsmen who are in- 
terested in the better class of dogs. Please state 
your wants clearly so we may give you an intelligent 
answer. Lingorue Kennels, B Box 3, La Rue, Ohio, 


GET RID OF hook, round and_ tape worms quickly ‘and 

surely with Stegenga’s combination capsule tablet 
wormer, $1.25, RUNNING-BARKING FITS cure, $2.00. 
Both fine for grown dogs or puppies. Safe, sure, and 
guaranteed. Money back quickly, if either one fails. 
Don’t let that good old dog of yours suffer longer. 
A. F. Stegenga, Dept. 17, Portland, Michigan. 9-4 


LOOK COON HUNTERS: This dog is two years of age, 

good size, open trailer, treeing good. Helped tree 
and catch 9 coons and a lot of opossums last season. Red- 
Yone and English coonhound stock, good voice, clear of 
diseases and blemishes, stock proof. First $20 order 
buys him, Robert Lewis, Route 1, Hazel, Ky. 


FOR SAL E—COON, skunk and opossum hounds; 3 fox, 

wolf. and coyote hounds. Cracker Jack rabbit hounds, 
youngsters nicely started at $15.00 each. High class 
pointers and setters, fox terriers. All dogs sold on 
trial, Send ten cents for descriptive price list. Oak 
Grove Kennels, Ina, Tlinois. tf 
BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, | Fox hounds; stud 

dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train. 
Pups of each breed ready to ship and train. Stud dogs, 
each bred at public stud, Photos 6c stamps. Stanford 
Kennels, Bangall, N. Y¥ 


THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN, | Irish, English, Gor- 

don Setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesapeake re- 
trievers, pups and trained dogs; describe kind wanted; 
enclose 6 cents description lists. Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Iowa. tf 


FOR SALE, HIGH class coon, n, skunk, ¢ opossum hounds. 
Raised and trained in Ozark. Fox, wolf, deer hound 

youngster just started, $15 each. Ship on 15 day trial. 

Price list furnished. B. M. Meadors, Alma, a, Ark. 


I OFFER FOR SALE THE BEST COON, skunk and 

oppossum hounds in the south. I pay return express 
charges if not satisfied. Trial. Write me your wants. 
H. Hornsby, Middleton, Tennessee. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, Tenn., offers for sale: 
Thoroughly broken coonhounds $50 and up; rabbit 
hounds $25; setters and pointers. Try the best first. 
Get catalog and how I pay express. 10-2 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Inmporter, breeder, and 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
FOR SALE—ARKANSAS long-eared coon, opossum, 
skunk, fox, deer, wolf and rabbit hounds. All dogs 
shipped on ten days trial. W. B. Peters, Box 254, 
Mena, Arkansas, : 
SETTERS, SETTERS, SETTERS, Young stock, brood 
matrons, trained dogs. January futurities. Bred in 
the purple $30 to $350. Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, 
Mont 9-3 
FOR SALE: SPRINGER Spaniels, experienced workers. 
Young dogs ready to be shot over. Also puppies bred 
for work or show. Minot Spaniel Kennels, Minot, N. D. 
10-3 
MT. YONAH FARM Kennels, ( Cleveland, Georgia offers 
for sale rabbit hounds, thoroughly trained to gun and 
voice. None better. Trial allowed Catalog free. 9-3 
FOR SALE: 2 ENGLISH Pointer trained, Russian Wolf- 
hound, registered; Springer Spaniel one year, regis- 
tered. F. T. Harris, Leola, S. D. 


CHESAPE AKE PUPS FOR sale: Beanes Don St ain 
ready to go to work. Papers furnished. T. I. Mur- 
phy & Sons, St _Lawrence, 8. _D. 


BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTER puns, eligible. Terry 
of Boyne Breeding; wormed and in best of health. 
$25. S. Gucker, Glasgow, Mont 9-3 
AMERICAN WATER SPANIELS, Registered puppies 
from trained hunters and retrievers. Rimrock Kennels, 
Box 87, Des Moines, Towa. 10-5 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER dogs, highly bred, 
farm raised. We guarantee satisfaction, Willis A. 
White, Geneva, New York 3-10 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS Working strains with 
type and brains for sale and at stud. Montasula 
Kennels, Missoula, Mont. 9-6 
BUY YOUR COON dog or combination hunter from 
coon hunters. Send 10c for our new catalog. McLister 
Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 9-2 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES registered, catalog 10c. 
Triangle Kennels, Box 10, ‘Fackson Center, Ohio. . 9-3 


COON AND COMBINATION hounds. For sport and 
profit. Catalogue. Doty & Tipsword, Moccasin, — 
10-2 


































































































SAVE YOUR VALUABLE dog. 100% effective dis- 
D IN. DD. 














RABBIT HUNTERS YOU that are looking for first 
class stuff and no trash I offer you my pair 2% year 
old rabbit hounds Luke and Nell breeding Ky English 
strain Ok in every respect, medium size long eared, 
good lookers, all day hunters neither man or gun shy, no 
faults, will ship anywhere on 15 days trial. Either 
$20.00 or first $35.00 gets pair C. O. D. IL. W. Wilson, 
Murray, Ky. 
COON HUNTEKS: THIRTY Bluetick Cooners, Extra 
water and swamp Hunters, Fifty Black Tan, Redbone, 
Combination Fur Hunters, Tree and Den Barkers. 
Choice Old Cooners, Started Dogs, Price $25.00 up. 
We pay express, Dogs tested hefore shipping, a 
Photos free. River View Kennels, Ramsey, 
FOR SALE, Trailer, one of Tennessee’s best — year 
old coonhound, wide hunter, open trailer, water worker 
and true tree barker, the kind that trees them before 
they den. If you buy him, I pay express, shipped on 
trial at $50.00 L. B. Beadles, 8521, Dyersburg, Tenn. 
NOTICE! NOW I8 your chance to buy King, my A No. 
1 cooner that strikes, trails and trees with the best 
Real fighter and killer. Fast open trailer and true 
treer. Hunts in swamps or hills. Priced right to sell, 
on trial. O. Holloway, Sedalia, Ky. R No. 1, B64. 














70 POLICE PUPPIES papers to register. Imported and 

domestic breeding by Nephew of Strongheart; females 
$12.50; males $20; white pups $40. Bred females $65. 
References furnished. Shipped anywheve C. O. D. on 
approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 11-6 





FOR SALE, High classed pair of rabbithounds, Buck 
and Fly, breke to field and gun, all day hunters, 
steady drivers and hole barkers, beautiful type dogs, if 
you buy them at $25.00, I pay express, shipped on trial. 
L. B. Beadles, 8524, Dyersburg, Tenn. 
HUNTERS TAKE NOTICE — HUNDRED hunting 
hounds for sale; bluetick, redbone, black and tan, 
spotted, colors, good hunters, good in water. Will tree 
and stay treed. I give 12 days’ trial. Catalog, photo 
free. V. Langdon, Dressor, [linois. tf 








FOR SALE, Sam, one of the coon treeingest hounds | 


in northeastern Georgia, record of 4 coons in one 
night, runs nothing wrong day or night, four years old, 
deposit $47.50 anywhere for a 20 days prepaid trial, 
Fred Harmon, B234, Calhoun, Ga. 





COONHUNTERS, You take no chance when you deposit 

$50.00 with your agent for trial on Sam, a four year 
old coonhound that gets them in swamps or hills, runs 
no foolish trails, day or night, I pay express, Jean 
Vaughn, D87, Mayfield, Ky. 





BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH SETTER pups, six months. 

Champion Riley Frush and Paliacho Jr. breeding. 
Pedigree and papers. Will consider trade on Winchester 
or Remington pump gun in good condition. C. H. 





Puval, Nampa, Idaho. 
NOTICE SPORTSMEN! THIS is no trash. A first 


class pair rabbit hounds, gun and field broken, good 
rounders, sturdy drivers, hale barkers, medium size, 
no faults. 15 days trial. Price right, C. Singleton, 
Pryorsburg, Ky. 
TRUE OLD BLACK and tan American foxhounds and 
pups. From selected and tested stock for years. 
Purple ribbon bred. They have no superior, few their 
equals. Honest dealing. Write O. J. Harris, Corning, 
New York. 
FOR SALE: A real fancy pair of rabbit hounds, male 
and female, well broke. Will hunt on any kind of 
hunting grounds. Drive a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Love Bradley, Box 431, Springfield, Tenn. 











RABBIT HOUNDS, Gun and field broken, long eared 

type, Beagle, and Fox Hound Breeding, Routers and 
stayers; $25.00 each. Ten days’ trial, Catalogue Free. 
Riverview Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 





REGISTERED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND puppies. Old 
time long eared black and tan registered foxhounds. 

Toy Boston Terriers and Chesapeake Bays. E. B. Kul- 

beck, Havre, Mont. 

SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES liver and white and 
black and white. Well marked, healthy stock. Price 
ind particulars by mail. George Summerfield, Toledo, 

Ohio. 








FOR SALE, A No. 1 four year old coonhound bitch, as 
good as lives, deposit $45.00 with the agent for trial, 
I pay express. Jean Vaughn, D83, Mayfield, Ky. 
FREEMAN RIVER SIDE Kennels, Vandalia, Ill, have 
for sale one hundred coon, opossum, skunk, mink, 
rabbit fox hounds cheap. No trash guaranteed. 








EXTREMELY LONG EARED BLACK and tan Ameri- 
can Foxhound pups from greatest game strains in 
America. Howard Robart, Scribner, Nebr. 

HIGH CLASS FOX, Wolf, Deer, Coon hounds: a few 
still trailing coon and varmint dogs, 22 years a ship- 








per. J. R. Stephens, Marshall Ark.  s120-3 
ENGLISH AND IRISH Setter pups, eligible, $15 males, 
$10 females. Some year old pups partly trained. 


Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. 

GREYHOUNDS—REGISTERED PUPS and grown dogs 
of fastest racing stock. Stocking, 904 Hennepin 

Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE: SPRINGER Spaniel pups. Sire Ch 
Springbok of Ware or will exchange for cocker spaniel. 

Ed Perry, Julesburg, Colo, 

FOR SALE: POINTERS and setters sent anywhere on 
trial. Write us your. wants. MecLister  Bros., 

Brighton, Tenn. . 

IRISH SETTERS, WATER SPANIELS, pointers, pups 
and trained dogs. S. A. Winslow, Sioux Falls, 

South Dakota. 

SPAINGER SPANIELS—WORLD’S leading strains, 
prices reasonable. Siemers Resort, Aitkin, Minne- 

sota. 11-6 

BLOODHOUND-REDBONE PUPS, Coon, bear, fox, 
rabbit, skunk hounds. FP. L. Snyder, Limeklin, Penna. 

BEAGLES, RABBIT, COON hounds. Fox _ terrier 
puppies C. O. D. trial. Plowman, Lakewood, Ill. 11-2 



































__temper_cure $3 r. E. Lipker, Goodrich, 

ST. BERNARD PUPS $25 to $50 with American Ken- SPRINGER SPANIELS TRAINED dogs and bitches. 
nel papers. R. B. Colby, Loyal, Wis. 9-3 | Send for free list. Geo. L. Gosney, Dayton, Wash. 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL Pups, $15. Bull- | WELL BROKE RABBIT hounds, setters, pointers, 
dogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 11-28 reasonable price. Albert Sisco, Caldwell, N. J. 
BEAGLES PUPS: MALES, $8.50; females, $7.50. SPRINGER SPANIELS FOR sale, two to six months 
Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 10-2 | old. J. H. Fargo, Abilene, Kans. 11-3 

POLICE winners. | POINTERS, SETTERS, 


PUPS FOR. sale. Blue _ ribbon 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. D. 





CHESAPEAKES cheap. Bill 
McGirk, Everett, Wash. 10-3 





TRAINED RABBIT AND Beagle hounds. ed Leichtle, 
Cold Spring, Ky. 8-3 


200 BROKE HUNTING hounds—on trial, C-.. Kennels, 


RABBIT HUNTERS, if you are willing to pay for a 

first class pair of rabbit hounds, 2 and 2% years of 
age, medium size, male and female, broke to gun and 
field, deposit $3C€.00 with agent, I pay express, Jean 
Vaughn, D84, Mayfield, Ky. 





HUNTERS, IF YOU want the game try Trailer, 30 

days. I will ship him C. O. D. $45, and guarantee 
you to be pleased. Trained and finished coonhound, 4 
years old. Love Bradley, Box 431, Springfield, Tenn. 





FOR SALE, Pair of real rabbithounds, almost exacily 

alike, 2% years old, can hunt all day and every day, 
and love the gun, deposit $27.50 anywhere for a 15 
days prepaid tric’ Fred Harmon, B115, Calhoun, Ga. 





COONHUNTERS, I offer for sale my four year old s ill 

trailer, guarantee to tree 90% uptrees, his fast quiet 
work gives a coon no chance to den, if you buy Sport, 
I pay express. LL. B. Beadles, 8536, Dyersburg, Tenn. 





FOR SALE: TEN m:le fox and beagle hounds, guar- 

anteed on gun, rabbit. Twelve young beagles partly 
broke, with extremely long ears. All shipped for trial. 
Frank Watkins, 4233 EF. King St., York, Pa. 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES. Beautiful litter of 

Horsford-Harvester and Horsford-Hetman blood lines, 
Field trial and show winning strain. Write for cir- 
cular. J. E. Smatlan, Schuyler, Neb. 








HUNTERS TAKE NOTICE: Tenn. coon, opossum, 

skunk and rabbit hounds sold on approval. Money 
back ea if dog proves unsatisfactory. Ray Moody, 
Paris, Tenn. 





NAME PLATES FOR DOG COLLARS neatly stamped 
with any name and address 25c each; 5 for $1.00 

(rivets free), Smith Supply Co., Box 25-B, Palmerton, 

Penna. 

LABRADOR RETRIEVER PUPPIES for sale. Sire by 
greatest Wildfowlers in England. Dom by English 

Field Trial Champion. John Weimer, Colorado Springs, 

Colo. 








REGISTERED CHESAPEAKE DOG, three years old, 
Thoroughly broken. Best disposition, perfect. re- 
triever, $175. W. R. Butler, Boise, Idaho. 
THOROUGHLY TRAINED COON, skunk and opossum 
hounds. These dogs know their stuff. Good lookers, 
fine voices. Walter KB. Smith, Quincy, Ohio. 








FOR SALE: Registered Police pups imported trained 
stock, all ages. Wolf and silver grey. Special price 

females. Dr. Almklov, Cooperstown, N. D. 

IRISH SPANIELS THOROBRED—Imported _ sire. 
Country bred; 10 weeks; females $30; Dogs $50. 

Nesbit, 4204 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 

CLASSY, PEDIGREED, AIREDALE puppies, males $15; 
females $10. Prompt service, safe delivery, guar- 

anteed. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 

YOUNG REGISTERED WALKER Foxhounds. Real 
coyote, coon hounds. Stud dogs. B. Carmichael, 311 

Callisch, Fresno, Calif. 














COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, rabbit hounds. Black 
Tans, Blue Ticks, Red Bones. Cheap; trial. Joe 
Sarver, Herrick, Ill. 





IRISH TERRIERS, PEDIGREED. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Alba 

Kokomo, Indiana. 

IRISH TERRIER AND Scottish tervier puppies. Bred 
Irish Bitch. Altura Kennels, Rural Delivery, El 

Paso, Texas. 

FOR SALE: SPRINGER puppies, all ages, hunting and 
show prospects. Cheap. Kyle Kennels, Miles City, 

Mont. 

FOR SALE: REGISTERED English Beagle pups, $10 
each. J. J. Miller, Route 5, Millersburg, Ohio. 

COCKER SPANIEL. CHOICE Puppies, straight Obo 
breeding. H. M. Butler, Villard, Minn. 11-3 

COCKER SPANIELS, REDS also Blacks. Pedigreed. 
E. Roberts, Sinclairville, New York. 

GORDON SETTER PUPS $10 and $15 when weaned. 
B. L. Barton, Wendell, Idaho. 

GREAT DANES, registerable. Tanana Kennels, Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo. 11-6 

HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. Trial, Dixie Kennels, 
A8, Herrick, lL. 

HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. Trial, 
A8, Herrick, Til. 


Best bloodlines, etc. 
Elkins, Route 3, 





























Dixie Kennels, 








Foxes 


RED FOXES. YOUNG stock $65 pair; extra females 
$35 apiece. Dark red. We have the largest breed of 
Red Foxes we believe in the United States. Our Rocky 
Mountain stock at pelt value. Order from this adv, 
Pinnell Fur Farm, Choteau, Montana. 
REGISTERED BLUE AND SILVER FOXES—We stock 
your ranch or ranch your stock. Agents with our 
foxes have immediate income. Six bank references. 
Cleary Brothers, Fox Farms, Seattle, Washington, ye 
acres). 10-5 
TARNEDGE-BORESTONE FOXES for 1928 in pairs 
for breeding are entirely sold, but we offer beautiful 
males for $300. Primus Silver-Blatk Fox Ranch, 
Middlefield, Ohio. 
I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks 
time. Can teach any reader of this magazine how 
to get them. Write for particulars, W. A, Hadley, 
Stanstead, Que. 11-6 
OPPORTUNITY! TWO PAIRS Proven Breeders regis- 
tered Silver Foxes; also litter six pups. Priced low, 
quick sale. Jack Knisely, Warren, Ohio. 
ACCLIMATED PEN RAISED dark blue fox of high- 
est quality. Blue Opal Fox Ranch, Lee Payne, * “4 


























Oconee, Ill. 11-2 


Box 7, Opal, Wyo. 0- 


INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE 


By William Tompkins 
Cloth $2. Paper $1. Postpaid. 

80 pages, completely illustrated. The only publi- 
cation in print today containing the exclusive Indian 
sign language, by a writer who lived ten years with 
the Sioux Indians, at which time he learned Sioux 
and sign language, and has since devoted many years 
to study and research along the same lines. Every 
basic word sign and every pictograph and ideograph 
is fully described in the 620 illustrations contained 
in this unique, interesting and worth-while book. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 



























Taxidermy 


Arms 





R. F. MULLEN 
Cody, Wyoming 
A Specialist in Taxidermy 
Mounted on Paper Statuary. 20 years’ 
experience. LIGHT, NATURAL, DUR- 
ABLE. Money back if not satisfied. 
Mounted specimens, horns, scalps for sale. 
Rugs, Furs. 
Cody, Wyo., entrance to Park 
Call and see me on your vacation 
Guides furnished 
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Makes old guns like new 


Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. 1" 


Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for 

New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. 0-11 Bradford, Pa. 


NEW METHOD | 


Cun, sue 








TAXIDERMIST | 


Heads, animals, birds and fish moun- 
ed; skins tanned and made into rugs 
and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs 
etc., for sale. List. Allsupplies for tax 
idermists, head forms, glass eyes, etc, 
We buy and sell scalps, horns, raw furs, @ 


kine SOF WAL. HOFMANN © 


mounting. 
989 Gates Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 















“FUNK”? MADE TO ORDER 
Special 12 Gauge Duck Gun 


Premier grade. 30” heavy fluid steel barrels, auto- 
matie ejector. Purdy clips. Greener side safety. 
Wt. 8 Ibs. 14x2%xl%. Mat silver finish. English 
erie mgerine. Fine used order. Cost $175, sell 
at 


- KIMBALL 


w 
38 South Street Boston 


























BOND 
Straight Line Loading Too! 
Model C 


WillSize Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 





Powder Measures 
Scales-Buliet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington , Delaware 














EXPERIENCED TAXIDERMY WORK 


20 Years’ Experience 
Your work done personally. Give usa trial. 
Big game heads, hides and rugs for sale 


JOS. KATONA 


| 624 Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 








1127 17th Street 






E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Imported English Dry Flies 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


NO CATALOGS 











GLASS EYES 


for BIRDS and ANIMALS. Complete 
line of taxidermists’ and furviers’ supplies 
—shields, skulls, EVERYTHING. Big- 
gest stock in the world. Finest quality, low- 
est prices. Write TODAY for big FREE 
CATALOG NO.N., W. School of Taxidermy, Dept. 14, Omaha, Nebr. 


TAXIDERMISTS 
FURRIERS TANNERS 


30 Years’ Experience. We guarantee to please you in 
price, also in artistic workmanship. 
. McE. @ SON 
3024 West 22nd Ave. Denver, Colo. 


SELLING OUT LAST SEASON’S 
STOCK REGARDLESS OF COST 
Mounted and polished Buffalo Horns, and 
many bargains that will be attractive 














Closing Out Entire Stock of Genuine 
MAUSER AND MANNLICHER RIFLES 
SAUER SHOTGUNS 
Lowest prices in the U. S. Send stamp for list. 
BAKER & KIMBALL 38 South Street, Boston 








SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 
Foraccurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and special shelis 

hts fitted. Let us know 

KEE SPECIALTY CO 


‘our wants. 
PANY, 851€. Gth St., Erie, Pa. 











CLOSING OUT BROWNINGS 


Twelve and sixteen automatics and extra barrels, Guns, 
12 gauge, ribbed, $52.50. Sixteen gauge, ribbed, $60.00. 
Round barrel guns, $52.50. Box 303, Colerado Springs, 
Colorado, 





GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! A free sample copy of 





will be sent to you in re- 
sponse to a postal card request. This magazine is the 
cfficial publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclu- 
sively to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such 
men as Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will person- 
ally answer questions of any American Rifleman sub- 


“The American Rifleman’’ 





for the*‘DEN”. | scribers. You are under no obligation in asking for 

O. R. GILBERT, Taxidermist, your free copy. The American Rifleman, Barr Build- 

Lander, Wyo. ing, Washington, D. C. tf 

FOR SALE: LARGE newly mounted moose heads, Alaska | BRAND NEW GENUINE guns. Extra fine .30-06 
Caribou heads, Canadian winter killed elk heads; Mauser carbine, finest finish, star gauged, single set 


mountain sheep and mountain goat heads; buffalo and 
prong horn antelope heads; Rocky Mountain mule deer 
and Virginia white tail deer heads. Selected stock newly 








trigger $60. Beautiful pre-war Mauser Sporter, 8 mm. 
Genuine six power Telescope $60. Luger de Luxe car- 
bine, 30 caliber rifle stock, foreatm $60. Mauser pistol 














The OVR-UNDA Gun 


for trap or field—the greatest improvement in a sporting 
gun in a generation. Circular on request. 
BAKER & KIMBALL 38 South Street, Boston 














SALE OR EXCHANGE—Perfect BSA 22s by Griffin & 

Howe, wonderful Winchester Scheutzen Specials, new 
tight chambered 9, and 7mm sporters also .06 and .400 
Whelens, new selected Spfids. 50M ctgs. both current 
and obsolete. Books, traps, sea sleds, snowshoes, tents, 
best Chinchillas all this in addition to regular stock 
and in the uniformly hi grade that has distinguished 
this house for sixty years. Lists for stamps. SHIFT 
WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF, North Woodstock, N. 





Hampshire. 
NEW GUNS AT wholesale, all makes. Winchester 
pump model 1912 $39.40; .22 Colt’s Automatie pistol 


$38.35. We 
Catalogue free. 
11-2 


$26.10; Remington model 30 Express rifle 
take your old gun in part payment. 











































































































mounted by the Standard Museum Methods of taxidermy. 9mm. 6” barrel, fine Holster stock, $40. Paul Muehle- Everton & Sons Co., Logan, Utah. 
Sets of horns mounted or unmounted. Reference over mann, R. No. 2, Glenwood City, Wisconsin. THREE BARREL Guns, 12, 16, 20 gauge $125.00: 
twenty years selling these goods through this magazine . a so fer Se ay Chas. Daly three barrel $149.50; Merkel three barrel 
and everyone satisfied. No lists. State what you are ai ag ayn ae Rey ae Ange Rd — $250—all with 30/30 underneath. Over & Under Gens 
interested in. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Edwin . . . . ; | $165.00, all gauges, Sloans, 88 Chambers St., New 
Di Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, On- Colt Bisley model .41, excellent mechanical condition but York 
fr yg an 8 . . te | finish worn, perfect inside, hoster, $15, .32 Sauer auto- ork. 
= matic fine shape, stocks a little loose, $5.00. Lloyd FP. SELL—HIGH POWER rifles for big game, long range 
“= wae oe handled —— a Ben — Brown, c/o Manufacturers & Mechanics Bank, Kansas shotguns for geese and fox. Send lOc for catalog, 
tain sheep, mountain goat, caribou, mule deer, white | City, Mo. lists. N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 
tail deer heads for mounting. ll sizes, also all kinds : oe > ae ——— : eo ee en 
of scalps to mount or remount the heads you now have. | SHOTGUNS ON MONTHLY payments. All gauges, BUTTLOG WALNUT GCNSTOCK blanks, $1.00” be 
+ r . . %. double barrel hammerless. Full price $25; single Any thickness. Stamp brings price list. John Park- 
Sets of horns, Trade prices to all. Duty free. Safe P . fi 
delivery anywhere in the U. S. A guaranteed, 25 barrel hammer guns, $10; American manufacturers known | hill, Rochester, Minnesota. 
years experience shipping all over WU. ee eo a a Fi hi T kl = 
Dixon, dealer in game heads, Unionville, Ontario, tf x00ds, Ampere, N. J. Ishin ac e 
NOTICE—TAXIDERMISTS—FURRIERS — Fox Fur COLTS ARMY SPECIALS, 32-20 and 38-Spl. new con- ming & ac a - 
Farms—Rabbit Fur Farms—Save Money—write for dition, $22.50 each; Colts 1909, 5% os $18.50; FREE! DANDY NEW) Fish Bait formula—get yours 
free catalog of supplies, tools, best books ever printed Colts a 38-40, a $22.00. Other Fire- on nOw lL Sample ‘‘Tug’’ leader and ‘ “Tug” snelled hook 
on taxidermy, trapping and tanning. Manufacturers, arms. Ray Nelson, Roy, Utah. 25c. Fletcher-Fletcher, 1798, N. Lake, Pasadena, Cali- 
glass eyes for mounted birds, animals, wooden decoy | GUN STOCK BLANKS, French or Circassian walnut | f0rmia. a tf 
a ne — re a a 6 sporters from $2.50. Delivered free. Quality de luxe ilers, a ag o<, Bor Si, —— of Noted Ang- 
5e. . Schumacher Sons, 285 Halladay St., Jersey | from $5 to $20. Mitchell Bosly Ltd., 75 Bath Street, | ers,”” Joe Wels ox 3 asadena, Calif. 10-tf 
City, N. J. 7-6 | Birmingham, England. 2-10 | —— —— 
POLAR BEAR RUG. Beautiful prime ‘rug. Mounted | BARGAINS. NEW AND used shotguns, rifles, revol- Camera : and Photo Supplies 
with mouth open, Size, 8 ft. square. Killed near vers, binoculars, typewriter, checkwriters, adding ma- a 
East Cape, Siberia, Is without a blemish and has all chine. List mailed free. Earl Warring, Newhartford, MAKE MONEY | in Photography. Learn quickly at 
claws in perfect condition, Fur especially fine with no | Iowa. it. — Spare or full —. New —_ we like 
bb ts. Write J. A. Ricker, 1131 W. 8th St., ye gg ag — - “experience unnecessary merican School « *hotog- 
Pee mpg MO a, *11-if | FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL pads $1. You save | raphy, Dept. 1288, 3601 Michigan Avenue, _Chicago. 1-12 
TAXIDERMISTS—MOUNT YOUR speci ia i lw ke On ees, Ee a eel ees ns 
Ad ERMISTS—} I specimen right. 6 putt. zon Clarridge, Station A, Box 43, Youngstown, 
: manufacture genuine Quartered Oak, Mahogany and | Ohio. Where To Go 
Valnut panels for Fish, Dead Game and Heads. Lac- as) “EW Service P ~—e ——— - ——— as Sg oy — 
quer finish. Catalog new designs and circular of sup- 455—€ OLT NEW Service revolver (new) ; 3 boxes (one | ATTENTION MR. DEER Hunter. Have two furnished 
pies 10c,. Nippon Panel Co., No, 2, Williamsport age ay gt yg a a $8 "paid. B. cozy lodges for rent in good deer country on_Hager- 
Penna. : " 11-3 | Nissly, since 1909, Sioux Falls, 8. man Lake, Good roads. Write particular. W. Reiman, 
t—30-"06 CC 5) Iron River, Michigan, 
TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the most SALE—30-’06 CARTRIDGES 200 for $3.00. _ Belding — = . 
yt and Mull model 26 tool with bullet puller $7.00. E. 
skulle for Tor woth thet have evar bese peodeced, "Asti: | nines’ Past. Kerman. Otiaboms. Old Coins 
ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price Mist on request, | WANTED: PATERSON AND Walker Colt revolvers, ; 1d fore! 
L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 8. Main St., Colville, Wash. | , Colt dragoons. | shoulder, stocks and cylinder rifles. a ~~ gy fcctehague ite, 
4 — iF oun : seal . C. Smiley, Angola, Indiana. 9-6 om atalogue c. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN mounting game heads and fur | GGNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1: fanw $250° = | Alexis _Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado tf 
t NKS : 50; extras, 2 —_____ 
rugs. Work guaranteed. Sample of work on_request. $5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and Fe Cc TT yal | CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27¢; half-dollar 
L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. * " 41-2 size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c, Norman 
FALL TROPHIES. LET me mount them to live in your | REMINGTON DOUBLE TRAP twelve thirty automatic | Switz. Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. _10°6 
at tee beeen yh Pp e Hh “Shell ——— ejectors. Fine condition, a killer. J. B. Fernow, H h Wi ld T k 
TAXIDERMIST HEADS acorn . : Pee RF unting the Wi urkey 
NITED on paper forms or | RIFLE TELESCOPES FOR hunting and target. Send | 
natural skull. Prices reasonable. Paul Ziesman, for catalog. Malcolm Rifle Telescope Co., Auburn, | . By Tom Turpin , 
Hyattville, Wyo. 10-2 | N.Y. 10-3 | This book contains 60 pages, 45 of which are 














FINE TAXIDERMY. WRITE for Field Guide. It’s | USED FIELD GLASS $3 to $50. Have you one to 
“ane Grand Rapids Taxidermy Studio, Grand Rapids, exchange? J. Alden Loring, Dept. B, O-we-go, N. Y. 
ich * tf 
TAXIDERMY—STANDARD METHODS, rock bottom | GUNS, NEW AND USED. No catalogs. Please state 
prices. Fred Stevenson, Taxidermist, Caro, Michigan. kind wanted. Earl Russel, Monmouth, III. 1i-2 
TAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ Supplies. Write for | USED GUNS ALL kinds, reasonable. Thomas, 104 8. 
catalog 100. Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. 6-12 th, Minneapolis. Minn tf 








devoted to the turkey language, exhaustive 

instructions as to simulating every one of the 

several calls turkeys make, and all methods 

used by the most successful hunters in the 

turkey countries for a = A these fine birds. 
$1. Post 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK shop, Denver, Colo 





Books and Magazines 





Outdoor Life E} Outdoor Recreation 


Books and Magazines 











“Ford sH-GAME 


FISHING, 


Reots and Herbs; 


news stands. 





NEE i MEH SSE TMOR EE TT ED 
Address.. 








none other than A. R: 


Gun Rack; “Rares Coon Hunting; Fur Raising; | 
Auto-Travel and Camp; Fish and Tackle; Wood- 
} 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


| Harding Stagazin This magazine is now one of real PLEASURE AND PROFIT, 
being an old publication: with change of name and enlarged by 
Harding, whose years of experience is making 
it the most talked of and fastest growing in the field of sports— | 
Containing 80 to 100 pages, stories and articles on HUNTING. | 
TRAPPING, ETC., 
departments:—The (¢ 


each issue well illustrated with 


craft; The Fur Marke sts; The Trap Line; The Question Box. 
Published monthly; $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy. 


On sale at 


SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED OFFER—SIX MONTHS 50 CENTS | 
FUR-FISH-GAME, 172 East eines St., Columbus, Ohio 




















PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure de- 
tection of gold, silver and 20 other minerals; simply 
explained for the inexperienced, $1.50. How to suc- 
cessfully pan for gold, $1. 30th for $2. —— 
SPECIALTY CO., 847-16th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
TRAPPERS, HUNTERS AND Homesee s—Large 

booklet illustrated, deseriptive of famous Peace River 
country and northwest with maps showing homestead 
areas, settled districts, hunting and trapping areas, 
forest reserves, etc. $1 postpaid. Fifteen years in this 
country enables me to give honest information. Ray- 
mond Thompson, McFarland _Bidg.,_Ed _Edmonton, Alberta. 


Trapping _ 

















Mr. Trapper 


Did you ever hear of a water snare? Do 
you know that one of them on a stream will 
take every otter and mink that passes, go- 
ing either up or down stream? That is a 
strong claim to make, isn’t it? Send me 
your address and I will show you. 

G. F. SCHENFIELD 122 5th St., Lewiston, Ida. 





‘Picture Postcards _ 























THE FOXY FUR BEARER is easily trapped when once 

you know the secret of destroying absolutely that tell- 
tale human odor. ’ I believe my system to he the best 
that is known:to man.: If you are really a trapper or 
farmer and are trying to de what is. right by your fel- 


lowman, you are’ welcome to-‘this secret. If convenient 
enclose two or three dimes to help cover cost of printing, 
etc., and if you~ have time write me something about 
yourself and give me some of your favorite sets. C. C. 


Atkinson, R,. D. 446, Mandan,» North Dakota 
TRAPPERS—I CATCH over' five thousand dollars worth 
of furs every season. _.Can teach you how to do the 
same. My book of methods shows photographs of cor- 
rect way to prepare sets. How to rid your traps of steel 
and human odors, « How to.cover them in a natural way 
that the most: cunning animals cannot detect your sets. 
How to prepare the scents that made me famous as a 
trapper. If you want to master the art of trapping $1.50 
will bring you a book worth thousands. V. E, Lynch, 
Ashland, . Maine 
TRAPPERS—DON’T WASTE time with ordinary baits. 
Our NATURAL ANIMAL SCENTS are the best baits 
known to the trapper’s art, Used by expert trappers 
throughout America, for Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Coyote, 
Bobcat. State kind wanted. $1.00 per bottle, post- 
paid. ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK. R. 8S. OAKES, Box 37-H, BERYL, 
UTAH 
GIBBS MAKES HAWK Traps, Live Muskrat Traps, 
two trigger Traps, Single’ Grip coil spring traps in 
all sizes. Humane Traps that kill any fur animal from 
a weasel to a bear, One size fur stretchers that will 
take any hide from a weasel to a wolf. Trap tags. 
Send for free catalogue. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. 
E-26, Chester, Pa. 














LEARN FOX TRAPPING. TI have a system different 


from all others that gets the slyest. Works on bare 
ground or ten feet of snow. I guarantee fox or no pay. 
F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minn. 11-2 
FOR SALE FOX Scents, guaranteed best. I caught 

85 foxes last season with this scent. . Expert trappers 
use it. Bait ~ directions given. $1- per oz. Arthur 
Crane, Deposit, N. Y. 








PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF WILD GAME 
50 cents each post paid 


Grizzlies. Cougar, cubs. 
Brown bears, blac kK bears, 
cub bears. Buffalo, 
musk-ox, jagua, Cow 
moose, bull moose, baby 
moose, Elk, Antelope, 
mountain goat, mountain 
sheep, deer and fawn 
Wolf, Otter, marmot, por- 
cupine, gopher, Eagle, 
ptarmigan, 





blue grouse, 
Chinese pheasants, ducks, jays, owls, California 


quail, gulis, leaping we aon, Ww estern scenery, 
big trees, mountains, glaciers, ice-caves, etc. 
All genuine contact photographs, Enlargements 
$1.00 each postpaid. 

H. L. DILLAWAY 
2617 Boylston Ave., North, Seattle, Wash. 





AVOCADO |: 


Book FREE. 





PUT YOUR CAMERA to work! 611 pictures from $! 
camera brought $2,126.84 with our plan. Send $2 
once for this big-profit play-work proposition. Dale 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


VanHorn, 420 Fed. Trust, 
Homesteads and Lands 


Groves pay 


bearing next year. 








~ enormous 
dividends, 100% or 
more. Largest planting in worid—30,000 trees 
—commence 
ground floor, $5 to $500. Easy terms, illus. 
Avocade Park Groves, O L., Miacai, Flor:da 





Chance__ on 





A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 
of the Warner chain of lakes in Lake County, Ore- 
gon, the famous ‘‘MC’’ 
acres for sale, 


lakes and 
ducks, geese and other water-fowl. 
the state of Oregon. 


trapping. H. 
Kans ue p i 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO Profit in Canad- 

Descriptive list free. 
Canada, 10-3 


Robinson, 33 WGurris, Hamilton, 3 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for ¢ cash, no matter 
Real Estate wee 

-9 





NEW LIVE ANIMAL Trap for skunk, muskrat, racoon, 
opossum, mink, fox, rabbits, ete,, $3.25 each. Morse 

Rowell, Box 195, Newburgh, N. Y. 

TRAPPERS—GET THE foxes on your trap line. Six 
old -reliable setting methods and six scent recipes ‘1. 

Ernest .A. Brown, Gorham, Maine. 

COYOTE AND FOX Trappers. Send $1 for my bait 
formula used by Government Trappers. Fred Tucker, 

Kenton, Okla. 

TRAPPER'S 
ture for stamp. 











POCKET GUN 40c! Kills game! 
Grant's, 31st Branch, Detroit, » Mich. — 








Indian Curios 

Bow, ARROWS, $1. 60; Hatbands, Headbeads, 50; 
Watch fobs, $1.00; Dozen Selected Arrowheads, 32. 75: 
Moccasins, Belts, $4.50. Sirchbark Canoe and cata- 
logue, 25c. “‘Everything Indian.’’ Den Curios. Pre- 
historic Relics. Blankets. Costumes. Chief Flying 
Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor. Springs, Mich. 7-6 


WE WIxiL MAKE you a pair of Genuine Indian buck- 
skin Moccasins, hand sewn with Sinew. Send drawn 
pattern of your foot-and $4.00, or send pattern and 
pay on delivery. These are the sort of Moccasins that 
Indians make for themselves. San Ysidro Trading Co., 
San Ysidro,,New Mexico. 
PREHISTORIC INDIAN RELICS—Old beaded Indian 
trappings, rare old’ guns, pistols, swords,. daggers, 
beautiful mineral specimens, fossils, pioneer dishes 











Illustrated lists, ten cents. N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 


FOR SALE: 160 acres unimproved land, 
ty, California No exchange. Carl Rosin, 1417 
Wayne St. 


ARCHERY 


strings sent free 

Litera- 

complete 
. ee 4 


RANCH, 


with this ranch, 


tule-land, wonderful breeding 


REALTY 





farm, river front, Ozarks; 
Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, 


ian fishing and hunting lands. 





__ where located, particulars free. 
507 Brownell, Lincoln, Nebr. 





Sandusky, Ohio. 


Archery Equipment 


our knock down sets. 


Jamaica, N 


BOWS—ARROWS, and all raw mzeterials. Send for 
Queens Village, 
11-2 


catalog. STEMMLER CO., 


Located on the shores 


consisting of 33,958 
7,200 head of registered Hereford and 
Durham cattle and 500 head of work and saddle horses 
20,000 acres of natural meadow- 
land cutting 20,000 tons of hay, forms a part of the 
entire acreage while the remaining part consists of small 
places for 
Best duck shooting in 
Excellent trout fishing in the 
streams emptying into the lakes. The largest herd 
antelope in the U. S, range around this ranch, It 
also the home of the mule-tail deer. 
tunity for muskrat farming on a large scale. JUST THE 
THING for a_ sportsmen’s club. 
write FAVELL-UTLEY 
view, Oregon. 10-2 
$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—» acres fruit, poultry, fur- 
$100; hunting and fishing, 
Kansas City, 


A genuine oppor- 


Further ott ME ng 
COMPANY, Lake- 


Trinity Coun- 


something new, how to make arrows from 
Catalog 1—of complete supplies 
also gives easy instructions on how to make fine bow 

Li-Craft Sport Products, 8802-136th 
Y 





Miscellaneous 


‘Magic Eyes*7*” 


8 Lenses Magic Eyes that 


will extend your 
vision over 15 to 25 square miles. See 
the multitude of things these power- 
ful lenses will show you. They conquer di: 
tance and bring distant objects before your 
very eyes. Wonderful for hunters, natural- 
ists, tourists. ete 


Only 8 Lens Galilean Binocular under $33 


Eight fine sparkling precision ground day and 
night lenses. No wonder they give crisp clear 
cut details expansive field and great range 
Only 438” high. Fine compass on top. Grad 
uated focusing scale 1 to 12 on middle ba 
Case and straos free. ae —~ today while 
TRIAL | theylast. Only $7.95 C. 0. D. Free trial 
F R E E for five days. Money bac ‘ if you want it 
CATALOG Over 200 Glasses 
All Makes—$1-$110 
Everything in t noculars, field glasses telescopes and optics instru 
ments The finest and largest assortment in America Catalog gives 
all information how to choose the best for your individua! needs at 
the LOWEST PRICE. 
-y America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMAURIER CO. Dept. 111. ELMIRA, N.Y. 
FLASHLIGHT—NEEDS NO BATTERY 


generatesits own juice. Convenient vest 
pocket size, brilliant light, elegant, 
durable, always ready for use. Price, 
mailed, $6. 

ANTISEKTIN Ideat Mosquito Re- 
pellant. Does the work. No smell, 
not greasy. doesn't stop perspiration. 
Prevents sunburn, pleasant Tube 25c 


ANT. LELLEP, Box 388, SAN FRANCISCO 
CAMPCRAFT 









































How to Make a Log Cabin. 50¢ 
How to Make a_ Fireplace ..50¢ 
How to Use Ball Silk 50¢ 
Leather Working 50¢ 
Camp Craft Methods nc 





With Biue Prints and Directions. Send Stamps to 


“Security Sales Service, Falls City, Nebr.” 


spend Spring, Summer and Fall 
Why Not ering butterfues, insects? I bo 
w oundreds of kinds for collections. Some wort 
31 to $7 each; eg outdoor work with my 
Snetrustions. pictures, price-list. Send 10c rad 
sendlag butte for’ ony —— ted Prospectus before 


botserhien Dealer in Insects 
California 

















Dept. 3: Box 1424, San Diezo, 










e Direct from makers. 
Harris Tweed i" x73": 


Samples free. Newall, 87 Stornoway, Scotland 











BOA MORE POPULAR than ever. Be up to date, 
build your own boat during your spare time this win- 
ter using our knock-down materials and save money. 
55 new designs. Send 25c for 1929 catalog. Brooks 
Boat Co., Inc., Dept. 41, Saginaw West Side, Michigan. 

10-3 





MIRRORS RESILVERED AT Home. 
per square foot; you charge 75 cents, 


Costs less 5 cents 
Immense profits 


Plating autoparts, reflectors, tableware, stoves, refinishing 
metalware, ete. Outfits furnished. Details Free. ben 
Sprinkle, Plater, 520, Marion, Indiana. 11-3 





USED MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS: All makes, lowest 
prices. Guaranteed. Shipped on approval. New easy 
payment plan. Motorcycle parts, supplies. Catalog free. 
Floyd Clymer, ‘‘Largest Motorcycle Dealer in the 
West.’’ Denver, Colo. tf 
TO THE MAN that loves the out of doors the Life 
Insurance business offers a prosperous future. Men of 
character and ability are invited to investigate my 
plan, P, Erlendson, State Mgr., 402 Patterson Bldg. 
Denver, Colo. 
PIPE | SMOKERS: We _ have specialized in pipe to- 
bacco for 23 years. Factory to smoker. Wonderfui 
blends and “flavors, Write for free catalog. Th 
Planters Tobacco Company, Henderson, Ky. 
HAY FEVER: INSTANT relief. by using General s 
Menthol Inhaler. Relieves distressing difficulty in 
breathing by clearing clogged passages, $1. Gen- 
eral’s, Box 531, Kankankee, Illinois. 10-2 
1928 JOHNSON STANDARD twin outboard motors at 
large discount. Guaranteed brand new. Will trade in 
light Johnson, References. Fred C, Martin, Lydius St., 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 
MEN, ENTER U. 8S. Mail service; $142-$225 month; 
steady; paid vacations; experience unnecessary. For 
details, write Norton Inst., 1517 Temple Court, Den- 
ver, Colo. 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES: Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St. Washington, D. C. tf 
REAL HARRIS TWEED, Aristocrat of Homespuns, 
direct from the makers by mail. Samples free. Any 
length cut. Newall, 87 Stornoway, Scotland. 7-5 
































Freight $110. Will Take $60. 
Gus. Kleinschmidt, 
WANT U. S&S. 


three weeks. Write, 





St. 


QUIT TOBACCO EASILY, 


FOR SALE GENUINE King Folding Boat, Storm 
Square Stern, Like New, Cost with 
Invited. 


King Model, 
Inquiries 
Marion, Indiana. 
GOVERNMENT JOB, ¢ 


$250 month? Men-women, 18-55, trained at home 


Absolutely amazing results. $1 proves it. 
*. Bobertz, 46 Bobertz Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


commence $115- 


Instruction Bureau, Dept. 161, 
; Louis, Mo. 2 Mee * Sea __ 10-9 
THE PILL THAT will—new way sestorative for men. 
Address 








Send address. Peter Stokes. Mohawk, Florida, 


inexpensively, without drugs. 


YEW BOWS, STAVES, billets, arrows. Sell reason- | DETECTIVES EARN BIG money. Excellent opportu- 
able or exchange for firearms. J. N. Smithson, Eula, nity. Travel. Experience: unnecessary. Write, Amer- 
Ore. : oe ae : ican Detective System, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 6-6 
° TOBACCO OR SNUFF habit cured or no pay! $1.50 
Miscellaneous if cured. Sent on trial! Frances Willard, 5724% 


Teron Grove, Hollywoed, Calif. Bs 
PRINTING—LETTERHEADS, TAGS, Stationery, labels, 
envelopes, etc. Write wants. N. J. Bergeron, North 
Stratford, New Hampshire. 
MINERAL RODS ON positively all money back guar- 
antee if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 
68 C., , Elgin, _Texas. 9-3 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF habit cured or no pay! $1.50 
if cured. Sent on trial! Frances Willard, Box 796, 
Los Angeles, Calif. tf 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or ‘no pay; $1.50 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-11 
Baltimore, "Md. t 
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New Price | 


25¢PBook | 


CLT 




















LMOST EIGHTY THOUSAND copies of 
the nine Recreation Library handbooks 
have been sold at fifty cents each—the best 
possible proof of the practical value of these 
volumes. The second printing of these great 
little books is now being done at materially 
reduced costs. Included in the cost of the 
first printing were the amounts paid for the 
original manuscripts, for typesetting, revising 
and engraving. Since these costs have been 
absorbed in the rapid sale of the first edition, 
we are now able to reprint these books at half 
their original cost and to sell them for twenty- 
five cents each. 
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Packed Full of Information 


NDERLYING the unprecedented success 

of the Recreation Library are two main 
“auses—the selection of the authors and the 
publishers’ policy of printing only the boiled- 
down practical facts of each subject. Sheridan 
R. Jones is believed, without prejudice, to be 
the peer of any known expert on fresh-water 
angling. Horace Kephart has written more 
and better books on camping than any other 
authority alive today and “The Camper's 
Manual” is the most up-to-date of his books. 
We have yet to hear any question of the leader- 
ship of Charles Askins and Col. Townsend 
Whelen in the field of arms and hunting. 


Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
has these books or can get them, 
If unobtainable from him 


Use the Cou on Below 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. N 
I have checked the offers below which I’m accepting. 
Cr 25c per book I enclose $... . ..for books numbered 
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oat am ordering at ary two arn and enclose ‘50c additional 
for the next four big twenty-five cents issue of Outdoor Life 
(U. 8. subscriptions only.) 
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Here come the winners 
—they smoke for pleasure 


What’s the score? Have a Camel. You win the real enjoy- 
yoy 


ment of smoking. Fragrant, mild, altogether delightful— 


Camels 


 escsarg Aeeawiy “Pd walk a mile for a Camel” 





